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CHAPTER I 

AFTEB a day of April rain the son came out late in 
the afternoon and threw a gleam of radiance into 
the anstere study of the Beverend Sydney Livingston^ 
rector of St. Bartholmew's. 

At the desky manuscript-strewn and book-littered, the 
young rector sat, his pale brow propped on a long, thin- 
fingered hand, his eyes bent upon a paper much crossed 
and interlined that lay before him. 

As the brilliant sunshine flooded in under the brown 
HoUand shades, lighting up the bare room with its dust^ 
brown rug, its straight-backed chairs, and its long rows 
of wdl-wom books in tall wooden cases, he raised his 
head and passed his hand wearily across his forehead. 

His eyes, set wide apart, and of a deep blue, looked 
tired and heavy; his thin, delicately chiseled profile, 
silhouetted against the dark background of the book- 
cases, was colorless; and the whole face, intense, thought- 
ful, temples blue-veined and lips and nostrils unduly 
sensitive, was that of youth overstrained and overstimu- 
lated to the point of exhaustion. 

Baising his eyes from his manuscript, he gazed for a 
moment at the shaft of sunshine with the absent air of 
one who looks without seeing. Then, rising from the 
desk, he stood beside it, his eyes still fixed upon the 
manuscript, his pencil in his hand. Muttering a sen- 
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4 GOD'S ANOINTED 

tence half aloud, he bent down eagerly, crossed out a 
line, added another, then with an exclamation of im- 
patience threw the pencil on the table and turning" 
abruptly took up his hat and went out into the street. 

On the steps outside the shabby. brown house from 
which he issued, he looked at his watch with a nervous, 
hurried gesture. It was the Lenten season, and his 
duties were manifold. He had not eaten since moming,^ 
and his head felt light and queet. He decided that he 
would have time for a little walk to clear his brain be- 
fore the five o'clock service. 

Turning into a quiet side street he strode along 
rapidly, his flat-crowned clerical hat pulled low over hfe 
forehead, his eyes on the ground, his thoughts still in- 
tent on his Easter sermon. 

For a week he had been working at it every leisure 
moment that he could command ; but the message that he 
so passionately desired to put into it eluded him. 
Exhausted by the labors of a large parish, physically 
depleted by over-much fasting and the flame of religious 
exaltation that burned too ardently in his young soul, 
he had found it impossible to force his brain to put into 
words the message he wanted to convey. 

As he strode along, unheeding, unseeing anything that 
was about him, a deep despondency, a distrust of him- 
self, a soul-sick weariness of the burden he was carrying, 
overcame him. All his labors seemed futile; all his 
ardent devotion to his church, abortive and unavailing. 
Young as he was, rector of a large and flourishing pariah 
at twenty-seven, he felt weary of the struggle of life. 

He thought, with a feeling almost of despair, of his 
efforts to rouse the people of this bustling Middle-West 
city to a higher realization of God and their religious 
duties, and wished, with a feeling of disgust, that he 
might have done with it aU — ^with the world, its money- 
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madness, its coldness and indifference to the Father, its 
f orgetf ulness of His love — and retire to the shelter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Gteorge, where in celibate seclu- 
sion he might pass the remainder of his life in peace 
and prayer. 

This thought had come to him many times of late. 
Now as he tramped along, his hands behind him, his 
^es on the groxmd, he pondered it seriously. The 
thought appealed to him with a kind of solemn joy. 
Why should he remain in a world which held no happi- 
ness for himf Why strive and s^at and strain to 
bring to men a salvation for which they did not caret 

Better, far, far better, leave it all behind, and in the 
cloistered quiet of the brotherhood give himself to Qod\ 

Unheeding the direction he had taken, some subcon- 
scious instinct had carried him toward a bit of woodland 
that bordered the river on the outskirts of the town. 

Suddenly a sound reached him. 

With a shock it penetrated through the absorption of 
his thought and brought him to himself. 

He started and stood still, then raised his head ab- 
stractedly and looked about him. 

He was at the opening of a wood, and as he gazed he 
noticed with a slight feeling of surprise that the trees 
above his head were faintly green with the first starting 
buds, and that all about him lush young green things 
were pushing their sturdy way through mold and leaves 
to the kiss of the sun. 

The raindrops still hung on the branches, glittering 
like diamonds; birds twittered and fluttered busily to 
and fro among the trees above his head; a moth flew 
by on downy wings; a bunch of violets peeped from a 
covering of dead leaves. "Why, it is spring!'' he ex- 
claimed as if that fact were neW'to him, "it is really 
springi" 
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Then for the first time the fragrance of the wood came 
to him. He lifted his head and sniffed eagerly. The 
sun peeped through the lacy covering of leaflets and 
warmed his cheek. A playful breeze frolicked by, lift- 
ing the brim of his flat-crowned hat and tugging at the 
tails of his long coat. He heard a cow near-by lowing 
to her calf, a lamb bleated, a bird lilted its love-song 
over his head. 

The sluggish tide of life within him stirred. He 
raised his face to the sun and his chest lifted in a long 
sigh. 

Then again the sound that had roused him from his. 
abstraction came to his ears. 

Far back in the wood some one was singing. 

The young rector stood still and listened. 

As the song came to him some new pulse seemed to 
leap to life within him. 

His eyes brightened and a faint color mounted into 
his face. It was as if Yputh and Spring were made 
vocal, wakening him to a new existence. 

He took off his hat, threw back his hair and let the 
wind blow on his forehead. Then, with an impulsive* 
ness that was imusual to him, set off through the woods 
in search of the singer. 

In an opening in the wood on the crest of a high knoH 
he caught sight of her. She was standing face to the 
sun, a slender crimson-clad figure, sharply outlined 
against the blue of the sky and the lacy backgrouna of 
yoxmg leaves. 

Her head was bare, and the coppery glow of her 
hair surrounded it like a nimbus. Her arms were laden 
with dogwood blossoms, and with face upraised toward 
the heavens she poured forth her song, like some sun* 
worshiping priestess celebrating her devotions. 
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The young rector stopped, and stood motionless^ 
listening. 

He could hear the words of the song now, and they 
stirred in him some vague emotion. 

He knew little of secular music, and had never before 
heard anything like this. With head bent forward he 
remained intent, breathless, while the song, free as the 
notes of the lark at dawn, came to his ears. 

"The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky. 
The deer to the wholesome wold, 
And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid 
As it was in the days of old. 
The heart of a man to the heart of a maid. 
Light of my tent, be fleet, 
For morning wakes at the edge of the world 
And the world is at our feet. ' ' 

As he listened, the voice, the smell of the woods, the 
enchantment of spring got into his blood, and awoke in 
him an excitement, an exaltation such as he had never 
before experienced. He felt within him a longing for 
he knew not what. And deep down in the unstirred 
depths of his virgin spirit the locked springs of life 
seemed to break their bonds and clamor for the youth he 
had never known. 

As he stood, riveted to the spot, the song died 
abruptly. For a moment the singer stood gazing at the 
sunset. Then, with the swiftness of an apparition, dis- 
appeared over the other side of the knoU. 

The young rector did not foUow, nor had he the 
slightest inclination to do so. Indeed he scarcely 
thought of the personality of the singer at aU. It was 
as if his eyes had seen and his ears been made conscious 
of the Spirit of Spring. 

Yet the exaltation that the song had awakened lin- 
gered with him. The whole aspect of life seemed 
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changed. He felt through his being a current of vitaliza- 
tion — ^new life. 

He drew a deep breath and, squaring his shoulders, 
put on his hat and turned with a quick step toward the 
town* 



1 
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CHAPTER II 

WHEN the Reverend Sydney Livingston woke the 
next morning, something of the thrill of youth 
that had come to him in the woods the evening before 
was still with him. 

He was too little of a pi^chologist, or self -analyst, to 
understand the thing that had happened to him. 

Trained from his boyhood to think always of his re- 
ligion before himself and thinking but little of himself 
at any time, he did not attribute the change in his mood 
to any personal experience, but rather to the fact that 
the Spirit had led him out of his darkness into light. 

He scarcely remembered the singer of the evening 
before, but the song was still with him. Once as he 
was dressing he found himself trying to hum it. Then, 
as the words flashed through his mind, he desisted 
suddenly and the color flushed up into his face. 

*'The heart of a man to the heart of a maid " 

He knew little about that. Maids had been an un- 
known equation in his youth, when he was a dreamy, im- 
aginative boy growing up in a theological seminary; 
and since — ^he heaved an unconscious sigh as he adjusted 
his round collar and buttoned his clerical waistcoat — 
since that he had been a priest. He had never been 
young. Never, he thought, a little bitterly, even as a 
boy. 

When he had finished breakfast he went to his study 
and took up the sermon he had been working upon the 
day before. 

9 
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He read a few lines, a page here and there, then with 
a muttered ^'Botl " tore it across the middle. 

When he rose from his desk that evening a new and 
very different sermon had been written. 

He had dreaded the coming of Easter, but now it 
suddenly acquired for him a new significance. It was 
the coming of new life — ^re-birth — ^youth, spring, resuf^ 
rectiont Something of the freshness and fragrance of 
the budding woods, the joy of the birds, the breath of the 
violets, the fresh sweep of the wind; something deep 
and rich and strong and human, that had never before 
been touched in the d^ths of his own being, got into 
that sermon, and it went out from his heart and found 
an echo in the hearts of his people. 

As his eyes swept over the congregation, that filled 
every seat of the stately church, they rested for a brief 
moment on the pew that had been occupied by the 
Ainsley family ever since its dedication. Judge Ainsley 
was there, with his snow-white hair and his sharp,, 
aristocratic profile, his wife, in the most fashionable 
of spring millinery, and between them the fair face and 
graceful head of their daughter, Elenore, one of the 
most ardent of his young workers. 

She sat with her hands dose-locked in her lap, her 
eyes, deep gray with heavy black-fringed lashes, fas- 
tened intently upon him, and a faint pink color in her 
cheeks. 

Farther back, in the Vaile pew, he saw Mrs. Vaile 
beaming at him in an approving manner, and beside her 
a young person whom he had never seen before. In 
the hasty glance which swept over the pew he saw only 
a vision of pale green, like the young leaves of the 
trees in the wood, with violets imbedded in dewy leaves, 
and a vivid, sparkling face beneath them. 

Later, when he stood in the doorway in his long 
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black cassock with the light of the stained-glass windows 
shining down on his statuesque face and waving brown 
hair, Mrs. Yaile bustled up to congratulate him upon 
his sermon. 

*'It was a wonderful sermon, Mr. Livingston," she 
gushed, holding his hand and gazing adoringly into his 
face. ^^I think it was the most beautiful Easter sermon 
I ever heard. It had so much soul in it, so much 
hope and life! I told my daughter — '* she stopped 
abruptly and looked about her. She was a handsome 
woman, a trifle under fifty, with silvery-white hair, a 
smooth skin, dark vivacious eyes, and a genius for 
clothes. She was one of the pillars of his church, the 
president of the Aid Society, the leader of the Women's 
Guilds, and one of the most substantial contributors to 
the finances of the parish. 

'^Whyl" she ejaculated, **where is my daughter} 
I thought she was right here behind me I I wanted to 
introduce her to you. Well, I suppose she saw some 
of the girls and went ofE with them — tiresome child I 
You never can teU what young people will do these 
days! " 

As she passed on, looking vainly for her daughter, 
the Ainsley family came down the aisle and stopped to 
speak to the young rector. When the Judge and his 
wife had passed, their daughter stopped before him and 
shyly put out her hand. 

**I wish I could tell you what that sermon meant to 
me this morning, Mr. Livingston," she said in a low 
voice. "Somehow it had in it an element of hope — of 
joy — of the renewal of all things good and beautiful. It 
made me feel as if — " she stopped abruptly, and the 
Eeverend Sydney Livingston, holding the small white- 
gloved hand and looking down from his lean height, 
saw her sensitive lips quiver. 
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'^As if what, Miss Elenoref lie asked, with an 
encouraging smile. 

The girl glanced up at him, then her eyes fell. 

"I have wanted to ask you something for long while, 
Mr. Livingston," she said in a low tone. "I won't 
keep you now, there are so many that want to speak 
to you, but may I come some time and have a talk 
with youT" 

He looked down at her with an expression of sur- 
prise. **Why, surely. Miss Elenore," he answered. 
** You know I am always at the service of all my parish- 



ioners." 



She hurried away as another group of people came 
up to speak to him. But she avoided the gay crowd 
of girls who were chattering at the comer, and walked 
home alone, slowly and thoughtfully through the peace- 
ful Sabbath stillness. 

As she turned in at the gate two girls coming down 
the street caught sight of her. One of them, a tall, 
dashing blonde in a stylish Easter costume, waved to 
her excitedly. 

** Wait a minute, Elenore," she called, " Mabel and I 
want to tell you something!" 

A cloud crossed Elenore Ainsley's face. She had 
wanted to be alone. She had not wanted to hear 
gossip, chatter, light-hearted banter just now. But the 
girls had reached the gate, and the taU blonde reached 
out and grasped her arm impulsively. 

'*I saw you at church," she gushed, **oh, Elenore, 
wasn't he just wonderful this morning T Wasn't he 
grand T Father says he '11 be a bishop some day. And 
didn't he look handsome f Isn't he the darlingest 
thing in a surplice you ever sawT That natural Marcel 
wave in the front of his hair is simply adorable!" 

**So pale and romantic-looking!" burst in the other 
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^1, a little dark-6kinned creature with snapping black 
eyes and a tip-tilted nose. ''And such a classic profile! 
Honestly, girls, I 'm perfectly crazy about him! Guess 
every girl in the church is, for that matter. And not 
only the girls, either — ^half the women in the congrega- 
tion are daflfy about him.'' 

*'I should say they are! " cut in Jessie Ashton, the 
blonde; ** really it makes me sick to see the way those 
women stand around adoring him." 

**And he doesn't care a button for any of them,*' 
laughed Mabel Carew. "Nor, as a matter of fact, for 
the girls either, I don't believe he cares a snap for 
girls." 

"What makes you think he doesn't!" broke in 
Jessie Ashton sharply. "Just because he never pays 
any attention to youT" 

"Nor to you, either, dear," retorted Mabel shortly. 
"I never saw him say a word to you — ^voltmtarily. I 
don't believe he knows any of us exist, except Ele- 



nore " 

it 



And he wouldn't know that she did either, if it 
wasn't for the Stmday school. But he needs her; he 
thinks no one else can teach the infant cft^ss " 

"Even if you did offer to, dearie," put in Mabel with 
a mischievous snicker. "Oh, do n't you deny it ! I saw 
you making goo-goo eyes at him, while you talked to 
him about how interested you were in the souls of the 
precious little children!" 

Jessie Ashton tossed her head and, laugiied^ but 
Elenore Ainsley colored painfully. 

"I hardly think it is quite right, or quite — quite re- 
spectful to talk about Mr. Livingston like that, girls," 
she said. "Of course his one interest is the church* 
Naturally he is not interested in any one personally. 
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except as we can help with the church work. I 'm sure 
that is all any of us desire.'' 

"Oh certainly, sure, of coursel** laughed Jessie Ash- 
ton teasingly. '*I know, dear, that you have no interest 
in him whatever, except as the pastor of our flock and 
the saver of immortal souls, and as for me " 

'*And as for Jess — ," giggled Mabel Carew, **she 
would admire him just as much if he were hump-backed 
and knock-kneed and seventy." 

**But Mabel," broke in Jessie, *' admits that she 's 
crazy about him because he 's young and handsome and 
romantic-looking, and has, as our dear Mrs. Yaile so 
feelingly puts it, a 'head like a Greek GodM" 

*'0h," cried Mabel, *' speaking of Mrs. Vaile, reminds 
me of what we wanted to tell you, Elenore; Vera is 
home!" 

**Vera homet" said Elenore, intensely relieved to 
have the subject changed. "I hadn't heard that I 
When did she comet" 

"Last night. She was at church this morning. 
Looked perfectly stunning, aU in pale green." 

"At church?" laughed Elenore. "I didn't see her. 
Vera at church t How did that happen? Vera doesn't 
often go to church, does she?" 

"Never — ^when she can get out of it!" replied Jessie 
Ashton. "Suppose mama made her go this morning. 
She was towing her up the aisle to introduce her to 
Mr. Livingston, but Vera divined her fell intention and 
skipped. ' ' 

Both the other girls laughed, and Elenore smiled 
faintly. 

"Vera 's a corker," snickered Jessie Ashton, "she 
certainly does lead the stately Mrs. Vaile a! lively 
dance." 

"But she 's a good scout," protested Mabel. "I like 
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Vera. I wonder why she came home now, in the middle 
of a semester!'' 

'^ Because she wanted to, most likely; that 's about the 
only reason Vera ever does anything, isn't itt" asked 
Jessie. Then glancing at her wrist-watch, "Oh, come 
on, Mabel, I 've got to go. We 're giving a breakfast 
for the Sheltons at twelve-thirty, and mother will take 
my head ofE if I 'm late. Good-by, Blenore, see you 
at Guild to-morrow!" And linking arms the two girls 
started off down the street still laughing and chattering. 

Elenore Ainsley stood at the gate a moment looking 
after them, an absent light in her eyes. Then turning 
she walked slowly up the graveled path to the house. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was more than a week later that Livingston, tempted 
by the sunshine of a warm afternoon, left his study 
and strolled through the town toward the river. 

It was well perhaps that he had chosen a sequestered 
path for his walk, for as he went, with head bent, eyes 
on the ground, and hands clasped behind him, his 
lips moved occasionally, and he sometimes gesticulated, 
or spoke aloud a half -formed sentence or paragraph of 
the sermon he had been writing. 

As he left the city behind him and approached the 
voods his pace slackened, and presently he stood still. 
Some haunting memory penetrated his thoughts and 
gave them a new direction. He had entirely forgotten 
the incident of the crimson-clad singer of the wood, yet 
now some vague memory of it returned to him, and as 
he looked about him a smile lightened his face. 

He paused beneath the shelter of a tree, and, taking 
oflf his hat, wiped his forehead. The river was not far 
away, and through the soft stir of Nature's growing 
he heard it murmuring as it gurgled over its rocky bed. 

As he stood listening, some of the peacefulness of 
the scene entered into his unquiet soul. Still carrying 
his hat in his hand, he moved slowly along the path 
that wound down to the water. 

There was a great oak tree not far from the river 
bank, and toward the inviting patch of shade cast by 
its tiny dancing leaves the young rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew's made his meditative way. 

16 
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He had received a letter from his bishop a few days 
before, instructing' him to prepare an address to be 
given before a convocation soon to be held in Chicago, 
and it was upon this that his mind was dwelling as he 
paused in the shadow of the oak tree. 

It was not the first mark of appreciation that he 
had received at the hands of his spiritual pastors and 
masters, but he was nevertheless deeply stirred by 
this expression of favor. It was an honor for so young 
a man as himself to be chosen for the duty assigned him, 
and he was devoutly desirous of acquitting himself 
creditably. 

He was cogitating profoundly on his subject, as he 
stood beneath the oak tree, oblivious to all surroundings. 

Suddenly from the spreading branches above him 
some object came rustling down through the leaves, and 
striking his shoulder a smart tap fell on the path at his 
feet. 

He started, as if awakened from a dream, gave a quick 
glance about him, then stared down at the object that 
lay in the path. 

Had it been an aerolite, in his present state of 
abstraction he would not have felt greatly surprised. 
But the object which reposed on the grass at his feet 
was one which was entirely out of the line of his 
research or investigation. He bent his tall form and 
scrutinized it with attention, then stooped and picked it 
up gingerly beween his thumb and forefinger. 

It was a small brown shoe, with a flat heel and rubber 
sole, of a ridiculously diminutive yet boyish appearance. 

As he gravely turned it over and over in his hands 
a sudden choked gurgling in the tree above his head 
caused him to shift his gaze from the shoe to the 
branches. 

Hunched up on a limb far up in the tree, he saw what 
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he at first took to be a small boy. He could make out 
a dark curly head^ a half -scared, half -laughing face, 
and a pair of bright brown eyes that peered down at 
him, dancing with suppressed mirth. 

**0h — I — I heg your pardon," a voice that was not a 
boy's voice came down to him, *'I hope it didn't hurt 
yout I 'm awfully sorry! Those miserable keds! 
They 're always falling ofEl'* 

The young rector stared up into the tree rather help- 
lessly. There had been nothing in his theological in- 
struction to assist him in a situation like this. 

*'0h, not at all, not at all, I assure you," he mur- 
mured, then his gaze returned to the shoe in his hand. 

**If you would hand it up to me — " said the voice 
above his head, evidently struggling with laughter. 

"Oh — ^a — ^hand it up to yout" he repeated rather 
stupidly. 

"Yes, my ked — ^my pump— you know!" 

Livingston carefidly adjusted the "pump" on the 
end of a long branch and held it up to her. By clinging 
on a limb and bending down she managed to reach it. 

He continued to stare up at her, and the girl in the 
tree, having adjusted the offending shoe, looked down 
at him, her eyes brimming with laughter. 

"I can't come down while you stand there, you 
know," she announced after a little interval. "Suppose 
you go over and sit down on that log under the elm 
tree. I 'U be there in a minute." 

"Oh — ^pardon me — I beg your pardon, really. I was 
not thinking — ^I didn't know " he floundered help- 
lessly, and stopped. 

"Oh, that 's all right," called down the girl cheer- 
fully. " Do n't worry, that 's all right ! ' ' 

"Might I perhaps — ar— be of a^istance to youf" 
ventured the young rector. 
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The girl in the tree stifled an involuntary snicker. 

"Oh, no, thank you,'* she answered. '*I 'm used to 
climbing around by myself. Tou go over and sit down. 
I ll be down in a jiffy." 

Livingston did as he was directed, and in little more 
than a ''jiffy" she stood beside hhn, holding up her 
dress, in which there was a jagged tear. 

"Look at that !" she exclaimed. "Now isn't that the 
limit ! This is the third skirt I 've put on the bum this 
week I Mother will be furious." 

She laughed and sat down on the log beside him 
with the easy companionability of a boy. 

"It 's lovely here, isn't it?" she sighed happily, 
gazing about her. "Gee, I 'm glad to be home ! Are n't 
you glad it 's spring! I love it best of all the seasons — 
although I love them all." Then, glancing back at the 
tree from which she had just descended, "Pshaw, I'm 
so mad at that old pump for spoiling my climb! I 
climbed up there to see if I could find where the flickers 
are building their nest. I 've been watching a pair of 
them around here and I 'm pretty sure they are building 
a nest in that tree. I saw them fly out just a little while 
ago. But I got my foot caught in the crotch of a 
branch and pulled my pump off, so I couldn't climb 
any higher. Lucky you happened along, was n 't it t " 

The young rector colored. "Yes," he assented with 
a quite unwitting emphasis, "it certainly was luck." 

"Or I don't know how I ever would have got down," 
ahe continued. "I couldn't have climbed down in my 
stocking-feet hardly, could It" 

"No, no, surely not — " returned the young man, much 
embarrassed. 

The girl looked at him with a merry flash of laughter 
in her eyes, and he stopped short, arrested by the charm 
of her face. 
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It was not exactly a beautiful face; a pnysiognomist 
would no doubt have said that it was a strangely con- 
tradictory one. But the Reverend Sydney Livingston 
was in no mood to be analytical, and if he were, he 
probably would not have known that while the damask- 
hued cheeks, bright red lips, full and up-curled at 
their comers, the wide-open, sparkling brown eyes, the 
short, full oval of the face, bespoke of life, pleasure 
and wilfulness, the broad brow, the firm little chin, 
the strongly arched nose with its delicately curved 
nostrils, indicated ideality, pride, character and 
strength of purpose. 

All the lines were soft still, their angles covered by 
the rounded curves of youth ; and the beauty of the face, 
its fascination, lay not so much in feature as in its 
brilliant coloring, its constantly changing expression, 
and its vivacity. It seemed to him that the whole face — 
the whole girl — glowed like some tropical flower set in 
a colorless landscape. 

Her hair, curly and golden brown, the color of a ripe 
chestnut in the sun, had been "bobbed," and lay over 
her forehead and ears in soft, short waves, giving her a 
peculiarly youthful and boyish appearance. 

As he looked at her, she suddenly burst into a peal 
of laughter, throwing back her head and hugging her 
knees ecstatically. 

"I don't think you have the faintest notion in the 
world who I am,*' she gurgled. 

He was suddenly aware that he had not, and that he 
had a most consuming desire for just that information. 

"No," he admitted, with some embarrassment, "I 
can't say that I " 

"Then I have the advantage of you," she interrupted, 
"for I know who you are. You are the Reverend 
Sydney Livingston, rector of St. Bartholomew's." 
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The young rector inclined his head slightly. 

"And I — " she went on, darting him a glance between 
the dark fringes of her eyes, **I 'm Veronica Vaile." 

^^ Veronica YaUeV* 

She nodded her bobbed head. 

Livingston stared at her. She wore a short white 
skirt and a middy blouse, with a crimson tie knotted 
carelessly under the collar. She swung her hat in her 
hand, and the short waves of bronze-brown hair were 
blowing distractingly back from her forehead. The 
collar of her blouse was open at the neck, showing a 
round white throat, her face was tanned, with a few 
little freckles across the nose, and her skirt was sadly 
torn and bedrabbled. 

He could not seem to visualize her as the daughter of 
the eminently correct Mrs. Vaile. 

"You are Mrs. Vaile 's daughter? Mrs. James K. 
Vaile, of Pearl Street?" he asked incredulously, a vision 
of the aristocratic chairman of his Women's Guilds ris- 
ing before him. 

The girl nodded, merriment still dancing in her eyes, 

"Yes. Wouldn't think it, would yout That 's why 
this is so funny.'* 

She went off into another gale of laughter which, in 
spite of himself, drew from him an embarrassed grin. 

"You seem surprised," she said, when her merriment 
had subsided. "Why? Didn't you know she had a 
daughter t" 

"Oh yes," he answered. "I have often heard her 

speak of her daughter; but I thought " he stopped 

uncertainly. 

"Thought what?" she demanded mischievously. 

The young rector scarcely knew how to explain him- 
self. 
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"Well, I thought you would be— would be different/' 
he finished awkwardly. 

''Of course! I don't blame you. Anybody would — 
poor motherl^' 

The accent of pity, as applied to Mrs. James EL 
Vaile, struck him as incongruous. 

**Why 'poor mother'?" he asked. 

' ' Oh, because ! I 'm rather a disappointment, you 
know." 

**A disappointment t You a disappointment!" 

The emphasis was flattering. 

She gave him a quick glance, then went on. 

''Oh, yes, I'm not at all the kind of a daughter she 'd 
like, you know. I 'm — I guess I 'm a good bit of a 
problem to her. But I can't help that, can If I 'm as 
the Lord made me — ^that is — ^I suppose you believe that 
the Lord did make mef " 

The rector gave a sort of shocked gasp. 

"Why, of course. What other power " 

"Well, I 'm a good deal of an evolutionist myself* 
But, however, as I was saying, I 'm rather a disappoint- 
ment to mother." 

The Reverend Sydney Livingston found himself 
rather dazed by this frank young person. While he 
was casting about in his mind for a proper answer, 
she went on: 

"You know it 's awfully funny our meeting like this I 
Mother has written me volumes about you, and has 
spent hours planning how she was to introduce me to 
you. She wanted it to be a terribly impressive cere- 
mony." Then, with a burst of infectious laughter, "It 
sore was, wasn't itf" 

"It certainly was," agreed Livingston. '^It made a 
great impression on me, at any rate." 

"On your shoulder!" 
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**N-no,*' lie answered slowly, **not on my shoulder — 
only." 

'^H-m-m! Not so bad! I really didn't think it of 
you/' She dropped her chin in her cupped ha^d and 
went on. ''So you expected to find me 'different/ did 
youf Well, I must admit that I expected to find you 
'different/ too.'' 

The rector of St. Bartholomew's flushed. "In what 
way?" 

"Well, for one thing, I expected to find you more 
like the others." 

"What others!" 

"Other preachers." 

The Reverend Sydney Livingston had forgotten for 
the moment that he was a "preacher." With the re- 
minder came back something of the trend of thought 
with which his mind had been so deeply absorbed when 
he stopped under the oak tree. Strangely enough, it 
seemed to have lost something of its importance. With 
a leap his mind came back to the girl at his side. 

"I take it from your tone that you do not like 
'preachers'? 

"Can't bear 'em." 

"Why, may I ask?" 

She laughed up at him. "Perhaps for one thing I 've 
had too much of 'em all my life. You know mother is 
an ardent churchwoman." 

"I know she is. She is chairman of my Women's 
Guilds." 

"She always is — chairman of something I She 's been 
perfectly dadB^y about religion ever since I can re- 
member." 

He stared at her, hurt and offended. 

"I think that is not a proper way to speak of so 
sacred a thing as religion," he said stiffly. 
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"Don't be mad!" she pleaded. "It wasn't a nice 
thing to say; I beg your pardon. Mother always tella 
me I haven't any manners." 

"But why — " he asked earnestly, "why do you feel 
so about religion. Surely, surely it must mean some- 
thing — a great deal — ^to yout Surely in the church you 
must find " 

"I never go to church." 

"You never go to church?" he repeated, as if he 
could not believe that he had heard aright. "Never go 
to church? Why, may I askt" There was pain in 
his voice as well as incredulity. 

"Well, mainly because I don't want to," she an- 
swered frankly. 

He gazed at her in mingled distress and astonishment. 
To him the Church with all its solenm rites and cere- 
monies had always been the very breath of life. His 
religion had been the passion of his whole existence. 
That she — ^this girl to whom he felt himself so strangely 
attracted — did not love the Church, seemed incompre- 
hensible. 

"No," she went on with cheerful candor. "I don't 
want to go. I never do, when I can get out of it. 
Sometimes mother makes me, but I duck whenever I 
can." 

"But surely you — " he began, then stopped, a vague 
trouble and distress upon him that he would have been 
at a loss to explain. 

"We usually go oflf in the country somewhere on 
Sunday," she proceeded blithely. "I like that a whole 
lot better than being shut up in a stuffy old church. 
We take our lunch with us and go off up the river to 
himt flowers, or take pictures, or something, and have 
grand times together, Howard and I." 

"Who is Howard!" The question had leaped from 
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his lii>8 {before he was aware. He waited for the 
answer to it with an eagerness that for the moment 
put everything else out of his mind. 

*' Howard is my fifteen-year-old brother. Just the 
dearest kid in the worlds and my best friend. We 
always used to go fishing Sundays, but I don't like 
to fish any more. I do n't like to hurt anything alive." 

**0h, so you go oflf on excursions with your brother, 
do you — ^instead of going to church!" said Livingston. 
"I enjoy excursions into the country myself, tremen- 
dously, but not on Sunday. Why do you go Sundays? 
There are plenty of other days." 

^'Not when Howard and I can go together," she 
replied quickly. **You see Howard is away at school 
all week, and I was, too, until recently. I only came 
back from Miss Thomdyke's a little over a week ago. 
I 've been East at school all winter." 

She made a wry face, then laughed. 

**So you have been away at college?" 

* * That is n 't a college ; it 's a * School For Young 
Gentlewomen'," she answered with a contemptuous 
tone in her voice. 

' * I have n 't much use for * Schools For Young Gentle- 
women' myself," she added. "If I caij't go to a real 
college where they do real work, I 'd rather stay at home. 
I wanted to go to Vassar, but mother would n't let me." 

"Really!" murmured the young clergyman, but his 
mind was not on what she was saying. His thoughts 
had leaped backward to her attitude on religion, which 
troubled him deeply. 

"Tell me," he said anxiously, "why is it that yon 
feel as you do about the Church! Surely your mother 
does not approve of these Sunday excursions! I should 
think that you yourself would not care to make them. 
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Tou, who have been brought up in the Church, must 
love its services!" 

She shook her head laughingly. 

**But I do n't," she protested. "Too much form and 
flumididdle. I find more religion out under the blue 
sky and trees and in liie fresh air." 

Livingston stared at her. He had never met a girl 
like this before. 

**But you should not feel so," he argued. *'You 
should " 

** Please don't lecture," she interrupted, with whim- 
sical pleading on her lips and in her eyes, **I get 
enough of that at home. Let 's talk about something 
pleasant. It 's too nice a day to waste on lectures — and 
besides, you 're too young." 

Livingston started. Too young? The thought of 
youth had not occurred to him before. 
Too young f he repeated. 

Sure," laughed the girl. **You 're not an old man. 
You 're just a boy — ^not much older than I am." 

''I 'm twenty-seven." 

V'Well, what 's twenty-seven t You act as if you were 
ninety-seven I I 'm eighteen — ^almost nineteen, and 
nineteen is as old for a girl as twenty-seven is for a 
man!" 

No woman had ever talked to Livingston like this 
before ! Adored like a saint, or a bishop, in his parish, 
her nonchalant frankness amazed him. 

His youth was a thing with which he had never reck- 
oned. Pushed by natural precocity and the exigencies 
of circumstances into clerical life when he was scarcely 
out of his teens, he already felt like a middle-aged man. 

**I had never thought of that," he said seriously. 

"Of course you hadn't," laughed the girl. **I 
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suppose yon feel as if you had beai horn oldt You 're 
as solemn as Methuseleh's grandpa. Don't you ever 
have any funt" 

Funt" he repeated. 

Yes, funt Dancing, and swimming^ and skating, and 
tennis, and parties, and all the things that young 
people enjoy 1" 

'*No," he answered gravely, **I never did any of those 
things. I find all my happiness — ^my enjoyment — ^in the 
service of God, and my church." 

"Dear me, how tiresome 1" she exclaimed; then 

hastily ^*'0h excuse me, I didn't mean that I Do 

pardon me, Mr. Livingston, I didn't mean to be rude 
or impertinent — ^really ! ' ' 

She leaned toward him, looking up into his face, and 
as he met the velvety darkness of her bright eyes the 
young rector felt his heart perform some sort of a 
strange anatomical feat within him. 

"I only meant," she went on, **that I can't under- 
stand any one living like that. I have to have pleasure, 
gaiety, excitement in my life. I simply couldn't live 
without it I I like out-door sports best, but I love the 
other things, too." 

**You are fond of society then?" asked the young 
rector. 

*'W-ell, yes, in a way," she answered with frank in- 
genuousness that was captivating to him. *'I 'm not a 
bit what you would call a 'society girl,' but I go out 
a good deal — on account of mother, you know; and I 
enjoy a good deal of the pleasure that you get out of 
society. Of course, I 'm not supposed to be 'out' yet, 
but I go to small dances and things, and have a lot 
of fun. I love dancing, but I hate receptions and formal 
functions, and such tommy-rot." 

She smiled at him in a frank, comradely manner, and 
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the young rector experienced a warm glow in his 
heart. 

"But the most fiin of all," she went on, **is when 
father and Howard and I go camping. Father took 
US up into the Maine woods last summer, just Howard 
and me, and we never saw another soul for three weeks. 
We lived in a tent, and slept on beds made of birch- 
boughs, and Howard and I did the cooking. Oh, it 
was great sport ! Did you ever hear a real wood-thrush 
singt It is the sweetest, most wonderful song in all 
the world. There were a lot of wood-thrushes around 
our camp, and toward evening when they sang it used 
to fairly make my sovl ache.'* 

**I faiow," answered Livingston eagerly. He was 
more at home here than in the discussion of pleasure, or 
society. '*I have heard them often. The seminary 
where I grew up was in a quiet place near the woods, 
and I have often cried when I was a little boy because 
their song made me so lonely." 

She looked up at him with sympathetic understand- 
ing in her eyes. 

**I was a very lonely, and a very unhappy little boy," 
he went on speaking of himself and his own life for 
the first time since he had grown to manhood. Reserve 
and dignity had been early forced upon him, and it 
surprised him that he could speak of his past so freely 
to this girl who was a stranger to him. 

"I had the most wonderful mother in the world," 
he went on in a musing voice. **She was very beautiful, 
highly spiritual, and while she lived, our companion- 
ship was the most perfect thing that God ever sent into 
life. She and I were never apart. She taught me, we 
walked and rode and worked together, and while she 
lived, I was happy. But she died when I was little 
fellow, about twelve years old and my father could not 
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go on liying our old life without her. He gave up his 
parish (all my people have been clergymen for genera- 
tions back), and went to teach in a theological seminary. 
I never went to school. Mother taught me at home 
while she lived, and after she went away father kept 
up my tuition. There were no children in the seminaryi 
of course, and so I grew up all alone." 

* ' That, ' ' he resumed after a little pause, * ' is probably 
why I have never seemed — ^never been — ^young." 

**I'm very sorry — " she began, then paused. 

"Sorry for what?" asked the young rector. 

** Sorry for the lonely little boy,'* she said softly. **I 
know what it is to be lonely. *' The si)ontaneous ex- 
pression of her understanding and qrmpathy touched 
him deeply. 

They talked of many things, there under the budding 
branches, and the young clergyman found that this 
merry, bright-eyed girl knew more about Nature and 
the out-door world than he did. What he knew of trees 
and flowers and birds and the tiny furred and feathered 
denizens of the woods from books she knew from close 
and loving observation. It was with something of a 
shock that they roused at last to the fact that the sun 
was nearly down. 

''Oh, it is getting late, I must go home!" cried the 
girl, i^ringing to her feet. ''I have been away all the 
afternoon and mother will be worrying about me. Are 
you going back now! Or are you going to resume the 
walk that I so rudely interrupted?" 

Livingston hastened to assure her that he was going 
back to town at once. 

She turned to the trunk of another tree and took 
from behind it a red sweater. As she slipped into it 
and walked back to him he caught his breath quickly 
and stared at her. 
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**0h!*' he ejaculated. **I have seen yon before!'* 
** You were the girl in the wood — ^the girl that sang— the 
young sun-worshiping priestess 1 You were all in crim- 
son — ^you must have had on that red sweater T' 

She laughed, glancing down at it. 

''When!" she asked. 

**0n the afternoon of Holy Saturday — about sunset. 
Your arms were full of dogwood blossoms — and you 
fiang!" 

**0h, yes, I remember ^ow! Yes, I went out after 
dogwood blossoms for Easter." 

*'And you stood on a knoll — right against the sun- 
set — and sang! I have never heard any one sing like 
that. It was wonderful. I almost felt that you were not 
mortal. It seemed more as if you were a spirit — a 
spirit of Youth and Spring ! *' 

''Nothing so romantic as that," she laughed, with a 
shake of the head. 

**That song you sang — " he went on eagerly, *'what 
was it? It haunted me for days. It had something in 
it — I cannot tell — something that seemed to stir the 
very depths of life." 

"What was it, I wonder t I always sing when I 'm 
^one out in the open. I sometimes think tiiat is my 
way to pray. I sing so many things " 

**It was something — " the young rector colored, 
^'something about *the wild hawk to the wind-swept 
t&y'." He quoted the first line rather than the ones 
that had so persistently rung in his brain. 

''Oh! oh yes, I know— the 'Gipsy Trail M It has that 
in it. It is full of the thrill of life. When the wind 
blows and the sun shines and the whole world seems to 
be throbbing with the joy of life, I like to sing it. It 's 
one of Kipling's poems, and the musie fits it wonder- 
fully, don't you think sot" 
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''I should certainly think so. I do not know much 
about secular music, but I should think so. It all 
seemed very wonderful to me. I have not been able 
to forget if 

As they swung along side by side in the glow of the 
setting sun, Livingston moved as a man in a dream. An 
exuberance, an exhilaration, such as he had never before 
experienced, was thrilling all his being. 

The world seemed to have suddenly expanded all 
about him, and the plans, the hopes, the dreams with 
which his mind has been filled when he left his study 
had grown dim and lost their proportion in the face 
of his new emotion. 

He walked with her to her gate, and when he left 
her and returned to the rectory, he walked as one walks 
in his sleep. \ 

He turned into his study and sat down before his 
desk. His unfimshed sermon still lay upon it. But 
it was not of the sermon, nor yet of the Brotherhood 
of St. Gkorge, that the young rector dreamed that 
night 



CHAPTER IV 

AS Veronica Vaile ran up the steps of the great 
brown stone mansion on Pearl Street she was 
laughing impishly. 

Scampering up the backstairs to her own room she 
dipped off her torn skirt and soiled blouse and kicked 
them into the closet, and, after a hasty splash in the 
bath-room, smoothed down her hair, slipped into a 
fluffy pink organdie, and, buttoning it as she ran, hur- 
ried down to the <Uning-room, where the family were 
assembled at the dinner table. 

**WeU, Veronica!'* greeted Mrs. Vaile, as she burst 
into the dining-room, ^'late again — as usual I Can you 
never learn punctuality!" 

"I 'm sorry, mother dear," she apologized, sliding 
into her seat, **but I really did n't know it was so late." 

**Tou never do," sighed Mrs. Vaile. **I never saw 
such a girl." 

Mr. Vaile glanced up with a whimsical smile, and 
Howard grinned knowingly. 

*'What was it this time, daughter?" asked har 
father. ** Another great discovery in Nature?" 

Veronica laughed, then smiled at her mother pro 
pitiatingly. 

*'No, Daddy, nothing so interesting. I was just out 
for a walk and forgot the time. I tore my skirt, and 
had to stop to change it." 

^'^What, again? '^ ejaculated Mrs. Vaile. ** Veronica 
Vaile I That 's the third dress you have ruined this 
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week I How do you expect that I can ever keep you 
in dothesf' 

"I don't expect you can, mother," answered 
Veronica demurely. **I 'm awfully sorry, really. I 
didn't mean to do it. It was an accident." 

Her father patted her hand and laughed, and Howard, 
a fresh-faced, fair-haired lad of fifteen, burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

*'Just one of Vera's numerous * accidents', mom," he 
chuckled. *' You ought to be getting used to 'em by this 
time. What was it this time, Sis! Climbin' a barb- 
wire fence or something!" 

Vera sent a swift, warning wink at him, then grinned 
without answering. There was an understanding and 
camaradarie between' the brother and sister that did 
not require words. 

Mrs. Vaile regarded her severely, but there was a 
twinkle in her father's eyes, as he busied himself serving 
her. 

*'I must say, Veronica " began Mrs. Vaile in a 

stem voice, but her husband interrupted her. **Not 
now, mother, not now," he said. *'The child is hungry, 
let her enjoy her dinner." 

**You just bet I 'm hungry!" affirmed Vera, attack- 
ing her plate with zest. *'I must have walked five 
miles this afternoon. The arbutus is out, Howard, and 
I found a lot of blood-root blossoms in the woods. 
And what do you think — I saw a pair of flickers build- 
ing a nest in the big oak tree I And — oh, mother I 
met your pre — ^the Reverend Mr. Livingston!" 

Mrs. Vaile started and looked up quickly. 

'*You didV she ejaculated. *'How? Wheret Who 
introduced you to him!" 

Under her lashes, Vera's eyes twinkled roguishly. . 

"Oh, I just met him in the woods," she answered in- 
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differently. ''He was taking a walk along the bank 
of the river/* 

**And where were yont What were yon doing ont 
there t'* 

''I was taking a walk, too. We met there by the big 
oak tree. I — I introduced myself, I believe," she went 
on, trying to keep a sober face. ''Yon see, yonVe talked 
to me so much about him that I really felt as if I 
knew him. I thought it was all right to introduce my- 
self — ^being your daughter, you know.*' 

The remembrance of how she had introduced herself 
was almost too much for her gravity, and h-.T lips 
twitched into an irresistible smile. Howard, who had 
been listening indifferently, while he consumed a piece 
of peach-pie, suddenly stopped eating and looked at her 
inquiringly. Vera kicked him under the table and 
almost imperceptibly shook her head. 

But Mrs. Vaile noticed nothing of this by-play between 
them. Her eyes had put on an eager expression and 
there was a restrained excitement in her face. 

"Why, how interesting!'' she exclaimed. "So you 
met Mrs. Livingston? Oh, yes, it was perfectly proper 

for you to speak to him under the circumstances " 

Vera looked up quickly with suspended fork, but her 
mother went on calmly, "I have talked to him a great 
deal about you, and then, of course — one's minister " 

"He isn't my minister," Vera interrupted. 

Without heeding the interruption, Mrs. Vaile went 
on eagerly: "And what did you think of him? Isn't 
he delightful? Isn't he handsome? He is v/hat I 
should call a really ieautiful man. His features are 
perfect, and he has a head like a Greek god. Ton 
should have seen him at the service Holy Saturday. He 
positively looked like an angel !" 

Mr. Vaile smiled into his napkin, but Howard scowled. 
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"Do you know, mother,'' lie growled, "that if any 
woman said that about me, I 'd want to puneh her 
head. 'Beautiful man'! 'Looked like an angel'! Aw, 
say, that makes me sick!" 

"You needn't worry, buddie," cut in Vera laugh- 
ingly, "no woman will ever say that about you." Then, 
tilting her head to one side with a judicial air, **We-ll, 
I don't know, he didn't strike me as being so very 
handsome. I didn't notice that he looked like an 
angel, but not having a pseaking acquaintance with 
many angels, perhaps I may be no judge. He is rather 
good-looking — in a puAy sort of way, but I thought him 
a very ordinary kind of young chap " 

*' Young chapt Vera! Do you realize that you are 
speaking of a minisier of 'the gospel?" 

** Why, of course, what difference does that make!" 

**What difference does it make? You irreverent 
child! He is the head of your church ." 

"It isn't my choreh." 

"Not your church f You were bom in it, baptized in 
it, confirmed in it " 

"But if my heart -is not in it, that does not make 
it my church. AU that was done before I was con- 
sulted, or knew anything about what I thought about 
religion. Religion is a thing of one's own soul. Because 
I was bom an Episcopalian, baptized an Episcopalian, 
confirmed an Episcopalian, does not make me an Episco- 
palian — ^unless I am an Episcopalian at heart. All that 
form can't do it." 

*' Veronica Vaile!" Her mother stared at her, horror 
and indignation mingled in her face. "I never 
heard — " she began, but Mr. Vaile interrupted quietly. 

''There, now, mother, do n't get excited. Vera is right. 
This young clergyman is just a man, like any other 
young fellow." 
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''He isn't a man/^ flaahed Vera. "Be '• 
nothing but a hoy. He doesn't know as much about 
life and things as — as Howard." 

''Thanks, awfully/' muttered Howard, who had but 
recently escaped from the bondage of the white sur- 
plice and tri-weekly choir practice and felt somewhat 
keenly on the subject of ecclesiasticism. 

"Well! I must say — " resumed Mrs. Vaile, having 
recovered her breath, "that I don't know what has be- 
come of the respect and reverence of the young people 
of this age. When I was a girl I should no more have 
thought of speaking with such shocking irreverence of 
one of my spiritual pastors or masters than I would 
think of flying. I wonder if you are aware. Vera, that 
the Bishop has noticed and praised the work of Mr. 
Livingston, and that his opportunities for advancement 
in the church are " 

At this point Howard inopportunely snickered, and 
Mrs. Vaile paused to transfix him with a stony glare. 
To save her brother the lecture that she saw impending 
and to restore harmony to the family circle. Vera 
promptly interposed. 

"Yes, I know he is considered a very brilliant young 
man," she conceded pacifically. And, to tell the truth, 
I think he is pretty clever, myself. I hate sermons, but 
the one that he preached Easter Sunday morning really 
had some illumination and truth in it. And in talking 
with him I found him very earnest and sincere." 

Mrs. Vaile 's face relaxed. Forgetting Howard's de- 
linquencies in the pursuit of one of her favorite sub- 
jects, she turned to Vera with an eager air. 

"I am so glad you liked him. When you know him 
better you will see how wonderful he is. His faith, 
his earnestness, are simply beautiful; and his devotion 
to his religion is almost a passion." 
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"A little unhealthily so, it struck me/* retorted Vera, 
divided between a mischieyons desire to tease her mother 
and constrained by the inherent honesty of her nature 
to concede in the young rector's favor those character- 
istics that had won her own reluctant admiration. 
'*He 's altogether too ardent, too absorbed in his re- 
ligion. He doesn't seem normal or natural to me. It 
seems almost — ^hysterical." 

At this Mr. Yaile burst into a roar of laughter, and 
Mrs. Yaile, with hands and eyes raised to heaven, rose 
from the table. 

It had been one of the great disappointments and 
trials of her life that Vera had not taken to religion. 
A most 46voted and energetic churchwoman herself, it 
had been a cross and a mortification to her that their only 
daughter had not become a religionist. 

Vera had been brought up under strict church dis- 
cipline, but as soon as she grew old enough to assert 
her own opinions she had taken a firm, not to say 
obstinate, stand; refused to go to Sunday school, to 
attend daily and Sunday services, or to pay any atten- 
tion to what her mother thought constituted her 
religious duties. 

Mrs. Yaile, distressed and indignant, would have 
forced obedience from her, but this her father would 
not permit. 

^'No," he said, for once taking a firm stand against 
his dominant wife, "I won't have it. It would not 
be fair or right. Let the child alone. She has a right 
to her own opinions. If she doesn't want to go to 
church, let her stay away. She is a good child at 
heart, and has a deep strain of reverence in her. She '11 
find her own religion some day. In the meantime, let 
her alone. We 'U see to it that she does n't get very far 
away from God." 



CHAPTER V 

IN the dajs that followed Livingston's first meeting 
with Veronica Vaile, he was like a mam obsessed by 
the delirium of a fever. Her sparkling face was ever 
before him; her voice rang continually in his ears. 

When he tried to turn his attention to his work it 
seemed dull and meaningless. An excitement such as 
he had never before experienced took possession of him, 
and drove him from his desk, out of his studious, 
secluded life, and set him to wandering the streets, rest- 
less, eager, perpetually longing for a sight of the one 
who was causing his unrest. 

At first he did not often meet her. He was too shy 
to appear to seek her society, and the rigorous demands 
made on his time by his work gave him little opportunity. 
But gradually, as the weeks passed and the spring 
advanced, he began to meet her everywhere. He was 
too unworldly, too unself -conscious, to dream that these 
meetings were not wholly accidental; and if Vera sus- 
pected that some other agency than happy chance 
presided over them, she only laughed mischievously and 
pretended not to see. 

The truth was that the spoiled, pampered girl was 
finding the infatuation of the young clergyman rather 
amusing. 

She had never cared greatly for the youths of her own 
set, but this young religious zealot was different. 

She had detained and talked with him on the occasion 
of their first meeting through a mere prankish sense 
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of mischief. Ejiowing quite well that her mother had 
set her heart on an effective and impressive introduction 
between them, she could not resist the temptation to 
upset her weU-laid plans by taking advantage of the 
circumstances of their accidental and unconventional 
encounter. 

She was perfectly aware of the fact that she had 
dazzled and attracted him, and it had given her an 
impish satisfaction to lead him on, to draw the shy, 
serious young clergyman out of his religious absorption 
and set him to thinking of other things. She found 
a mischievous delight in shocking and teasing him, and, 
quite unwittingly, in taking her revenge on him for the 
resentment against his church that had been fostered 
in her by her mother's nagging. 

Later, when she came to know him better, something 
in his character, in the man himself, interested her. 

He was a new kind of a man to her ; a new specimen 
of humanity, and she found in the brilliant mind, the 
thoughtful nature, and the ascetic temperament of this 
new acquaintance an interesting study. 

They met frequently through May and June, and 
Livingston did not always have a happy time of it. 
Sometimes she laughed at him, at others teased him, 
sometimes was cordial and friendly, at others cold and 
indifferent, and always she was as elusive as thistle- 
down. 

**Why is it that you treat me so?" he asked her one 
evening when they were walking home from an enter- 
tainment together. 

** Treat you so?" she asked. **What do you meant 
How do I treat you?" 

**I can never interest you. No matter what I do—" 

She laughed elfishly. ^'But you do interest me — else 
] shouldn't be here." 
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**But yon are never serious/' he went on, as if 
striving to put some vague pain into words. **You are 
always laugliing at me, you never take me 
seriously " 

''Perhaps because you take yourself too serioudy,'* 
she replied teasingly. 

Do I?" he stood still and looked at her earnestly. 
Of course you do,'' she laughed, **you take your- 
self very seriously indeed." 

*'But you " 

^'I refuse to take anything serioudy. Life 's too 
short. I want to have a good time." 

''But life doesn't all consist of a good time," urged 
the young clergyman with knitted brows, "it must 
have its serious moments " 

"Which I mean to escape, just as often and just as 
long as I can," she replied. 

The Bevereiid Livingston sighed. Such conversations 
should have taught him a lesson, but they did not. Like 
the moth who singes its gauzy wings about the candle 
flame, he returned again and yet again to the flame that 
scorched him, forgetting in its brilliancy all his pain. 

In the latter part of June came the annual Sunday 
school picnic, and on a day when Vera had been un- 
usually kind, he asked her if she would go with him. 

* * Me t Go to a Sunday school picnic ? Why, I have n 't 
been to a Sunday school picnic since I was eight years 
old." 

"But you will go — ^with me — ^won't yout" he pleaded. 
"I want you very much." 

"No," she shook her head. "Not with you— or any- 
body." 

"But why!" he urged. "I have been thinking of it — 
counting on it " 

"But you had no business to count on my going with 
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yon 1 Why should 1 1 Why should I go at all T Sunday 
school picnics are awful bores. You know I never do 
anything I don't want to do. I don't think I could 
stand it." 

** Nothing would be a bore to me if you were with 
me," he answered sadly. 

She laughed and dropped him a curtsey. *'Very 
prettily said, Reverend. You really are coming on." 

She skipped on ahead of him, and he stood in the 
road looking after her. She wore a brown skirt that 
day and a little scarlet coat, and as the sunlight glinted 
on her shining hair and the little crimson feather in 
her hat, she seemed as remote from him as some bright- 
plumaged bird that had paused near him only long 
enough to tantalize him. 

It was several days later, when he met her on the 
street one morning, that she said: 

**When is this Sunday school picnic that you were 
talking about?" 

**It is to be on Thursday," he replied eagerly. 

*'How are you going?" 

**In a buggy — ^if you will go with me," he answered 
a bit breathlessly. 

She looked at him teasingly. **No," she said shaking 
he head, '*I couldn't think of it. Buggies are dread- 
fully out of fashion. Now if it had been an auto- 
mobile " 

His face changed. In an instant the laughter in her 
eyes was gone. **I was just in fun," she cried. **I 
can't resist teasing you, you take everything so terribly 
in earnest. You know I 'm not a bit fashionable. I 
don't care what I ride in. Perhaps I will go to the 
picnic with you; I think it might be rather good fun." 

That evening at dinner she dropped a bomb into her 
family circle. 
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I think I '11 go to the Sunday school picnic Thurs- 
day, mother/' she said casually, her eyes on her plate. 
Mrs. Vaile concealed a satisfied smile behind her napkin, 
while Mr. Vaile looked his surprise, and Howard, with 
dropped jaw, stared at her in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

*'What for?" he demanded. *'I never knew you to 
go to a Sunday school picnic before!" 

^'No, but that 's no reason I should not go now, is 
it ! " asked Vera calmly. 

*'No, of course not, if you want to, but I can't see 
why in the world you want to. How you goin'? Want 
me to go with you and drive the car?" 

Vera shook her head. ** Thank you, buddie. Noble 
boy! I appreciate your self-sacrifice. But you see, I 
can 't very well go with you, because- — . ' ' 

* 'Because what?" 

''Because I 'm not going in the car. I 'm going in 
a — a 'buggy' — ^with Mr. Livingston." 

"With Mr. Livingston?'' Howard stared at her, 
amazement depicted on his freckled face. "You — ^you 
don't mean that you're goin' with — ^with the 
preacher f he gasped, his voice shrill with astonish- 
ment. His mother turned upon him. 

"Howard I" she commanded, "please try to remem- 
ber that you are a gentleman 1 Is there any reason why 
your sister should not go with Mr. Livingston? I am 
sure that he is a perfectly proper escort for her, is he 
not?" 

Howard made no answer beyond a sniff, and Mr. 
Vaile raised his head sharply and fastened his eyes 
upon his wife's face with a searching look. He con- 
tinued to look at her as he slowly folded up his napkin. 

Mrs. Vaile rose presently and went out on the porch, 
and her husband followed her silently. 
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Vera and Howard proceeded at once to a gatme of 
hand-ball on the lawn, and as their father sank down 
in a lounging chair and lit his cigar, his eyes followed 
their lively antics with a thoughtful frown. 

Suddenly he turned to his wife, who sat rocking 
placidly beside him. 

**What do you mean by throwing Vera and that 
young Livingston so much together, Harriet?" he asked 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Vaile ceased rocking and raised her ^ebrows. . 

'^Throtoing ihetn together, dear?" she interrogated. 
"Whatever do you mean?" 

**You know what I mean," he retorted hotly. "I am 
not as blind as I sometimes appear. Ever since she first 
met him, you have been persistently planning to bring 
them together and throwing her at his head. I have seen 
it, but did n't want to butt in " 

'* Please don't be coarse, James," she interposed 
haughtily. ''I am not aware that I have been throwing 
my daughter at any one's head." 

''But you have, Harriet — ^you do. In your desire to 
get the child into the church somehow — anyhow — you 
have gone deliberately to work to entrap this young 
clergyman and to get them interested in one another. 
And it isn't right, Harriet, it isn't fair." 

''And why, pray, would it not be right and fair— even 
should I grant that what you say is true — ^which I do 
not — ^for me to be pleased to see our daughter in the 
company of a good, noble, and distinguished young 
man?" 

"It 's true, then?" he said huskily. "You are trying 
to make a match of it between Vera and this young 
man? My Gtod, Harriet, are you crazy? Do you know 
what you are doing? Vera is only a child — a careless, 
1^PP7> heedless, undeveloped child. Look at her — Glisten 
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to her — out there at play with her brother! It will be 
years yet before she will be old enough, settled enough, 
to think of marrying any one— least of all a clergy- 
man!" 

Mrs. Vaile laughed softly, and laid her jeweled hand 
on her husband's knee. 

"I suppose there never will come a time when you 
Will consider Vera old enough to marry, or find a man 
whom you would consider worthy of her. She isn't 
60 very young, James, she is almost nineteen, as old as 
I was when we were married." 

*'Yes, but that was different," he broke in vehe- 
mently. *'You were more of a woman of the world at 
seventeen than Vera will be at thirty. And the very 
idea of throwing her — of allomng her — ^to get inter- 
ested in this young preacher! Why, Harriet, it 's 
preposterous! How can you be so foolish, so blind t 
Do n't you know — can't you see for yourself — ^what the 
tesult would be f " 

Mrs. Vaile fanned herself calmly. 

*'Now, now, James, don't get excited," she said. **I 
know more about these things than you do. It is n't the 
province of men to interfere in matters like this. If 
— of which I am by no means certain — ^but, I say, if 
Vera should get interested in young Mr. Livingston, it 
would be the best thing that could possibly happen to 
her. She is thoughtless, careless, light-minded, selfish, 
she has no stability of character or purpose, and needs 
a strong, serious, thoughtful nature to balance her 
irresponsible one. Mr. Livingston is not only a fine 
young man, but he is a rising one. He is held in ex- 
tremely high, esteem in the Church, and is in line to 
become one of the most noted divines of the An^ican 
faith. He is considered a most eligible parti; in 
fact — " with a little self-satisfied laugh, ''half the 
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young women in the congregation are setting their caps 
at him." 

**Let them,'' broke in her husband. **I hope to God 
some of them will get him! Great heavens, Harriet, 
have you no discernment, no judgment? Can't you see 
what would happen? Vera is not fit to be the wife of 
a clergyman ; she would be wretched, miserable, it would 
utterly wreck and ruin her life. She would be a round 
peg in a square hole. They would never be happy to- 
gether — it would be wrong, cruel to him! Vera " 

"Vera," put in Mrs. Vaile sternly, ** needs discipline. 
She will have to learn from life what she has failed 
to learn — ^would not learn — ^f rom her parents. She needs 
exactly the kind of discipline that she would get in the 
life you so strenuously object to. He would make a 
woman of her." 

*'And break her heart and crush her bright, joyous 
spirit in the process!" said her father bitterly. *'And 
how about him? Have you no thought for his happi- 
ness, Harriet — ^this young man of whom you have always 
been so fond? Do you think Vera would be the kind 
of a wife to make him happy? You 'd better let it 
alone, my dear. I tell you you are playing with fire, 
when you undertake to play the r61e of Destiny to two 
young human creatures. They are made of pretty in- 
flammable stuff ; you never know what you are starting I ' ' 

**0h, fudge, James, what nonsense you are talking!" 
cried Mrs. Vaile impatiently. '*Such a fuss about noth- 
ing! As if a young man could not invite a girl to go 
to a picnic with him without all this pother ! Mr. Liv- 
ingston may be perfectly indifferent to her for all we 
know. And as for Vera " 

'*As for Vera — " her husband took up the words 
hotly, "you know nothing about the girl — even if you 
are her mother. Tou think she is selfish, headstrong, 
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indifferent — and she is not. She h^ depths, strength 
of character and purpose that you iiiow nothing about. 
She is not indifferent — she is reserved. She keeps her 
soul hidden, because it is so shy and tender and sensitive 
a thing that it cannot bear rude contact with the 
world. Tou think she is selfish and obstinate, when she 
is only self -centered, because she has not yet found the 
bigger self that she will discover some day ; and obstinate 
and headstrong because you cannot see that her wilful* 
ness will develop some day into a fine and noble will- 
IK)wer and courage that will carry our little girl far, 
and make a strong and noble woman of her." 

Mrs. Vaile rose and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

*'I know that she is daddy's darling, anyway, isn't 
she, deart And in daddy's eyes could be notlidng but 
perfect," she said laughingly. "Well, and I am glad. 
I know that you are right in a way. You must not 
think that I am unjust or unloving to her, dear, but 
she is, I must admit, very trying to me." 

She stooped and kissed him lightly on the forehead, 
then walked to the edge of the veranda and called, 
**Come, children, it is time you should come in." Then, 
as she turned toward the door she came back suddenly 
and stooped over his chair. 

" Do n 't bother your dear old head about it any more, 
Jim," she said, touching his hair lightly. ** Leave it 
all to me. Women know more about such things than 
men." 



CHAPTER VI 

ON the morning set for the picnic Livingston awoke 
with a joyous tumult in his breast. 

He sprang out of bed and went to the window — the 
day was a perfect one. 

While he dressed he found himself unconsciously hum- 
ming the **Gipfiy Trail.*' 

The picnic was to be held at a lake some six or seven 
miles from the city, and for the purpose of transporta- 
tion four picnic wagons had been provided. It was 
arranged by the committee of arrangements that the 
rector should go in the largest of these wagons, and 
there had been a great scramble by the young ladies of 
the congregation to get seats in it. Elenore Ainsley 
had been given a seat next to the rector, and Jessie 
Ashton had — ^with some difSculty — succeeded in getting 
one on the other side. 

The children were all in their places and their elders 
getting settled in theirs, when Livingston drove up in 
a side-bar buggy, with Veronica Vaile by his side. 

Swift glances of disapiK)intment passed from one face 
to another. 

"Oh, Mr. Livingston," cried Jessie Ashton, "aren't 
you going with usf There was a seat arranged for you 
especially!" 

"I 'm sorry. Miss Ashton," said Livingston, "but I 
thought you were going to be rather crowded in there 
and that I had better take an extra conveyance. Are 
you all comfortable f See that none of those little 
shavers fall outl" and smiling, he drove away, 
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Sharp glances and looks of a none too friendly char- 
acter followed them. Jessie Ashton tossed her head, 
and her cheeks were crimson as she edged over and made 
room for young Bob Berkley at her side. 

Some of the older women whispered together, and the 
eyes of many of them turned to the face of Elenore 
Ainsley. She sat quiet and silent, her eyes gazing 
straight before her. . But the rose-flush in her cheeks had 
faded, and the radiance had gone from her eyes. 

Livingston, however, was happily unconscious of the 
disapproval of his parishioners. Seated by the girl 
whose very presence was an intoxication, bowling along 
over the smooth ro^ds through the clear morning air 
with her besides him and no other by, a great joy took 
hold upon him. 

Vera, too, was in high spirits. Something of the 
exhilaration of the morning and the tumultuous excite- 
ment of the man at her side was communicated to her, 
and she talked and laughed and sparkled, her cheeks 
like roses, her eyes dark stars, and eyes and lips and 
hair and voice vibrating with vitality. 

Although the picnic wagon had gone far more slowly 
than the high-stepping trotter, it had arrived when Liv- 
ingston and Vera drove up. Surreptitious glances and 
whispered comments passed freely among the women 
who were unpacking the baskets and laying the cloths 
for the picnic dinner. Elenore Ainsley, who, sur- 
rounded by a group of shouting youngsters, was down 
on her knees making lemonade, glanced up as they drove 
in, and seizing a pail ran off to the spring, saying she 
was going for water. 

Vera saw the glances and heard the whispering, and 
a twinkle danced in her eyes. She had enjoyed the ride 
and was feeling in a particularly jubilant mood, and 
she could not help but tease them. As she stepped out 
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of the buggy, she leaned for an instant longer than was 
necessary upon the arms that Livingston extended to 
asi^st her, in a sheer spirit of mischief. 

When the dinner, the great event of the occasion, was 
over the company broke up into groups, the older and 
more sedate members of the party retiring to the shade 
of the trees to chat or nap, while the younger ones set 
off to explore the woods, to ramble down to the lake, or 
to sail, or swim, as suited their fancy. 

Livingston did his best to be genial and pleasant to 
every one. He played ball with the boys, swung the 
girls, chatted amiably with the mothers, and even went 
so far as to tie on an apron and help the girls wash the 
dishes. But all the time his spirit chafed, and his eyes 
kept wandering to a spot far off under the trees where 
the sheen of a pale green dress blended with the young 
June foliage, and he could catch the sound of a voice, 
and the ripple of a laugh that set his heart to pounding 
tumultuously. 

At last his opportunity came, and he hurried through 
the grove and joined the group of young people, of 
which Vera was the center. 

With something of a pang he watched her eyes flash 
from one to another of the young men that crowded 
about her, and listened to the light talk and laughter. 
He had laughed so little in his life ! The careless gaiety 
of these youths rather dashed and staggered him. He 
suddenly felt himself old and stupid and dlow beside 
them. 

The group parted respectfully at his approach, and 
he noticed that the spontaneity of their mirth died away 
in his presence. 

**Don't let me disturb your fun,'* he hastened to 
say, '*I only wandered down here to see what was going 
on. This is a lovely spot, is n't it f " 
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Vera saw his embarrassment and hastened to relieve it. 

**0h, haven't you ever been out here before, Mr. Liv- 
ingston t" she asked lightly. ^' It is a beautiful place. 
But I do n't think it is nearly as pretty on this side, as it 
is on the other side of the island. Howard and I always 
used to go over there on our picnics. Wouldn't you 
like to see itt Suppose we row overl Wouldn't some 
of the rest of you like to gof " 

There was an awkward silence. Livingston's face 
• lightened, but the other young men scowled. They did 
not relish the idea of having their afternoon with Vera 
spoiled by the company of the rector. 

**I doii't believe that I can go," said Bob Berkley 
stiffly. "I have a — ^a — ^I must go back and look after 
Barbara. You going, Mabel t" 

Mabel Carew would have liked nothing better than 
to go to the island in the company of the young rector, 
but she did not care to go with him — ^and Vera. With 
a little toss of her head she answered carelessly, "Oh, 
no, thank you, I can 't go either. Mother will be looking 
for me. You going, Jessie t" 

** Jess and I were just going down to the swings," cut 
in Frank Porter rather acidly. He was angry at Vera 
for suggesting the plan, for he had been hoping to take 
a boat later in the afternoon and row her over to the 
island alone. 

Vera knew very well what was going on in the minds 
of the others, and with her natural propensity to tease 
was enjoying their discomfiture. "All right, then," 
she cried vivaciously, "if you are all so engaged, Mr. 
Livingston and I wUl row over by ourselves. Come on, 
Mr. Livingston, I 'd like to be the first to introduce you 
to the beauties of Pelican Island." 

"You don't row, I suppose!" she said, as the boat- 
man swung the unsteady little craft to the side of the 
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pier. ' ' No t I did n 't think it probable you did. Never 
had a chance to learn, I supi>08e. But I can, so we 're 
all right. There aren't many boys around here that 
can handle a boat better than I can. Lucky, isn't itf 
Give me that other oar. Now we 're off 1 Great, isn't 
it!" 

He watched her bend and sway to the stroke of the 
oar, her round, tanned arms showing the swell of the 
muscles under the smooth skin, her body, so girlish and 
slender, bending and swaying to the stroke with a^ 
power that surprised him. 

'' How strong you are 1" he cried admiringly. "I wish 
I could row like that." 

She let the boat drift, while she put back the wavy 
hair from her eyes. 

*' Practice— nothing but practice!" she told him 
brightly. ' ' I 've rowed boats and played ball and tennis 
and such things all my life. I like boys' games. There 's 
no reason in the world why girls should not play them. 
I had to learn to do them well, in order to keep up with 
Howard. A boy hates a girl that can't do things." 

They landed on the opposite side in a truly shipman* 
like manner, and when Vera had drawn the boat up on 
the beach and moored it safely, they struck off into the 
woods. 

She did most of the talking. Livingston found him* 
self in some strange tumult that deprived him of speech. 
He did not reason about his sensations, nor understand 
them. He had spent too many years in the seclusion 
of study and religious contemplation to realize whither 
he was drifting. 

Around a bend in the shore, and invisible from the 
picnic grounds, they came upon a little cove, so sheltered 
and quiet and sweet, so hedged about with low-drooping 
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branches, so adorned and perfumed and beautified with 
wild flowers, that even Vera's busy tongue grew still. 

She was the first to break the silence. ''Isn't it 
heavenly?" she murmured dreamily, 

'*It is very, very beautiful," he responded; but his 
mind was not on the scenery. The thought that she had 
with apparent willingness left the gay young people on 
the other side to come off alone with him here was 
stirring him with a deep emotioii. 

** Shall we sit down?" She led the way to a shady 
nook where the low-hanging branches of a great willow 
tree offered a tempting seat. **This is where Howard 
and I always eat our lunch when we come here on our 
picnics." 

With a little sigh of contentment, she took off her 
hat and leaned back against the tree, pushing her hair 
back from her face with both hands, and showing her 
bare, round arms to their dimpled elbows. Livingston 
sat down by her side. 

'*Do you know that you are very beautiful?" he said, 
his face coloring, his breath coming quick and short. 

**I never knew that you made compliments," she 
said. ** Please do n't. Let 's talk about something inter- 
esting. ' ' 

**I am talking about the most interesting thing in the 
world to me when I talk about you," he said, after a 
little interval. 

**Dear me, but you are coming on. Reverend!" she 
laughed, and edged a bit farther from him. 

The birds in the tree above their heads chiri>ed softly. 
A vagrant breeze rustled her skirts and lifted the soft 
tendrils of her hair. As he leaned toward her a per- 
fume came to him, a perfume subtle, elusive — ^the scent 
of a woman's hair. 

Suddenly the woods grew dim to him. Her face faded 
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away. He was back in a quiet room in a little Eastern 
town. His mother — ^his beautiful mother — ^was beside 
him. He caught again the perfume of her golden hair. 

Vera saw the expression on his face with surprise. 

"Thinking — ^what?" she asked curiously. 

"I don't know. Something reminded me of my 
mother. I was thinking of her. She was very, very 
beautiful. The most beautiful woman I have ever seen. 
I think somehow you must look like her.'' 

"I? Look like your mother! Oh, surely not, Mr. 
Livingston!" cried Vera. 

The color surged back into his face. **No, no, of 
course you do n 't ! *' he said hastily. ' * I do n't know why 
I should have said that. She was very fair, while you 
are dark. Her hair was golden, and her eyes — " he 
stopped suddenly, his own eyes dropping before her 
gaze. 

*'I was a very lonely little boy," he went on after 
a brief pause. **She was all I had. I loved her very 
dearly." 

"Yes, yes, I know you did," cried Vera, her warm 
heart going out to the lonely young clergyman. **I 
know she must have been very beautiful. I imagine you 
are very like her." 

He glanced up at her swiftly and opened his lips, but 
did not speak. Instead, he cast a glance at the shore 
and the sun. 

"We must be getting back," he said hurriedly. "It 
is getting late. The others will be wanting to start for 
home. It was very kind of you to bring me to this 
lovely spot. Miss Vaile. I shall never forget it." 

Vera rose instantly. "Yes," she cried, "of course! 
How the times flies ! I had forgotten the others. So glad 
you like our little island. Howard and I feel that this 
place is just our own, we have come to it so often. This 
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way, Mr. Livingston^ there is a path through here that 
cuts off quite a little to the shore. I didn't take it 
coming up because I wanted to show you the woods. 
Look out for that grape-vine there 1 ' ' 

Talking and swinging along lightly before him, she 
led the way rapidly back to the boat. But the trip 
back across the dimpling lake, where the rose-tints of 
sunset were turning its surface to pink and purple and 
gold, was made almost in silence. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THAT night when the Reverend Sydney Livingston 
returned to his study, his world was shaken to its 
foundations, the hopes, plans and ambitions of his for- 
mer life forgotten, thrust into the background of memory 
by overpowering emotions. 

He entered the room in the dark and threw himself 
down in his desk-chair. As he did so, a shadowy form 
rose from an obscure comer and came forward. 

"Good evening, Mr. Livingston, '* said a deep voice. 

Livingston started violently. 

* ' Oh ! Oh, good evening, Mr. Brown, * ' he said, spring- 
ing to his feet and trjdng hard to focus his attention 
upon his visitor. "You here? And all in the dark? 
Why didn't you have Mrs. Staring make a light for 
you?'' 

The old choir-master of St. Bartholomew's, who had 
held his office for more than twenty years and was 
almost as much a part of the church as its baptismal 
font or its communion rail, came forward and shook the 
outstretched hand. 

"I didn't mind sitting in the dark, Mr. Livingston," 
he said. "In fact, I 'd rather. I was thinking. I came 
to tiflk to you " 

He paused irresolutely, and Livingston, thinking the 
old man was in trouble, laid his hand gently on his 
arm. 

"Sit down, Mr. Brown, sit downl" he said cordially; 
"Take the eaqr chair 1" 
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When they were seated opposite one another, the 
old choir-master leaned forward and with tired eyes 
searched the other's face. 

**I hope you won't be offended with me, Mr. Living- 
ston," he said hesitatingly. **Bnt — ^I have something to 
say to you that I want to say in pure friendliness, be- 
cause you are a promising young man, a man of God, 
and because I am sincerely fond of you." 

Livingston stared at him. 

** Perhaps I should not interfere," went on the old 
man, in a tremulous voice, **but my own youth — ^my 
whole life in fact — ^was spoiled by a mistake ; and I don't 
want to see you wreck your life by making a similar 
one." 

' ' A mistake, Mr. Brown t I do not understand. What 
mistake are you referring tot" asked Livingston in 
astonishment. 

For a moment the old man sat silent, locking and 
unlocking the thin hands in his lap. Then he suddenly 
sat forward. 

*'My boy," he said earnestly, *'I feel that you have 
a great mission in the world. I feel that you are one 
of God's anointed. You have been sent into the world 
to do great work. But, oh, sir, I beseech you don't 
cripple yourself, don't handicap your whole life, en- 
danger your whole future, by becoming entangled with 
a girl who is in no way fitted to be your mate. I know, 
how it is — ^I know the fatal attraction of youth and 
beauty. You are young, impressionable, the wine of 
life runs hot in your veins, it is not strange that she 
charms and fascinates you. But oh, sir, be warned 
before it is too late. Your minds, your tastes, your 
temperaments, your views of life are too dissimilar. You 
could never be happy together. She would ruin your 
career I" 
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For a moment Livingston was too dumbfounded to 
speak. He did not ask what girl the choir-master was 
referring to — ^he had no need. Anger rose in his breast, 
and a tumult of other emotions. 

''What right have you — *' he cried, leaping to his 
feet. **What right have you '* 

**No right; no right whatever; except that I love you 
and would not see you suflfer — ^what I have suffered. I 
speak to you out of the bitterness of my own experience. 
The godly and the worldly should not mate together. It 
is misery for both.*' 

He stood for a moment looking into Livingston's crim- 
son face, then without another word took his hat from 
the floor and turned toward the door. 

''I am sorry if I have offended you, Mr. Livingston," 
he said, as he opened it. **But I felt this warning to 
be laid upon me by God. You are God's man. You 
have your work before you. That girl should have no 
place in your life." 

Without another word he quitted the study, leaving 
the young rector of St. Bartholomew's staring after him 
in a tumult of mingled emotions. 

Not until that moment was his own heart laid bare 
to him. Unworldly, inexperienced, unsophisticated, he 
had been floating on a Lotus stream, neither facing nor 
realizing whither he was drifting. The words of the 
old choir-master woke him from his dreaming. With a 
heart burning with anger, he strode over to his desk 
and threw himself into his chair. Long he sat there, 
while the dusk gathered and the shades of night came 
down, while the first battle that had ever been fought 
between the spiritual and earthly forces within him 
raged in his soul. 

After a time he rose and went into the church. 

It was by this time quite dark in the body of the 
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churchy but upon the altar there was still a little light. 
Passing to the rail, he dropped on his knees before it. 

Long and earnestly he prayed for help and goidance, 
and was about to rise from his knees when in the dark- 
ness of the church behind him, he heard a little sobbing 
sigh. Startled, he sprang up and turned in the direc- 
tion of the sound. In one of the pews where the shadows 
lay thickly, he could just make out a slender, kneeling 
form. 

He stepped forward and, as he did so, the figure rose 
from its knees. 

''Miss Ainsley!'' he cried, as his eyes fell uiK)n the 
pale oval face and delicate head of the girl who had 
just risen. 

A flood of burning crimson swept up into her face. 

"I did not know there was any one in the church,'' 
she faltered. **I — ^I was — I just came in for a little mo- 
ment of prayer." 

He came forward gravely and stood beside her. 

**It is a great comfort," he said simply. **We are so 
blind and foolish " 

**Yes, yes — " she interrupted him, with a broken sob, 
**oh, yes, we are so blind and foolish 1 If we knew — ^if 
we only knew " 

**You are unhappy!" he said gently. '*Are you in 
trouble?" 

The girl raised her eyes to his, then dropped them 
quickly, the long, heavy lashes casting dark shadows on 
her pale cheeks. 

*' I am in no trouble — ^but — ^I am very unhappy," she 
answered, scarcely above a whisper. 

^'Is there anything I could dof Any way I could 
help yout" he asked, laying his hand very gently on 
her arm. 

With a swift motion she drew away from him. 
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"No, no, no, you can do nothing, nothing, nothing,'' 
she answered chokingly. *'It is nothing — only my own 
foolishness. It will be all right — ^but oh, I can't, can't 
can't " 

''Can't what, dear child!" 

His tone was tender and fatherly, and the girl covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. 

For a little interval there was silence, her suppressed 
sobbing the only sound in the darkening church. 

After a time she raised her head and fastened her 
deep, sad eyes upon his face. 

**Tell me," she cried, **is it — ^would it be right for a 
girl to do a thing her parents want very much for her 
to do — ^if — ^if her own heart rebels against it with its 
eveiy beat t ' ' 

''The Scriptures tell us to honor our fathers and 
mothers," Livingston answered gently. "Often they 
know better than we do." 

"Oh, but they don't, they don't, they do n't r' the 
girl burst forth passionately. "They know nothing 
about it. How can they know my heart — ^how I feel !" 

"But perhaps you don't know your own heart, dear 
child," he answered earnestly. *' Sometimes we are mis- 
taken in ourselves " 

He stopped abruptly, his mind reverting to his own 
problem. 

The girl shook her head. "I am not mistaken," she 
said in an intense voice. "I wish to God I were. But I 
know my own heart. Should I be guided by thatt Or 
should I be guided by what I feel to be my dutyt" 

* * We should all be guided by duty, ' ' replied the rector. 

"Even when we must crucify ourselves— do violence 
to our most sacred emotions f" she cried intensely. 

"Our Master was crucified for us," he reminded her 
solemnly. 
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The girl drooped her head upon her breast. For a 
time she stood motionless, the last beams of daylight 
gleaming wanly upon her shining hair. Then she roused 
herself and put out her hand. 

**Thank you,'* she said quietly. **I suppose it doesn't 
matter. It is true— our Master was crucified for us. "We 
should do our duty. It will not make much difference, 
anyway, I suppose. I know— one should honor one's 
father and mother. Good night." 

"Good night, my child; (Jod bless you, Ck>d comfort 
you, (Jod show you your way.'' 

He held for a moment in Ids the little trembling hand, 
then, releasing it with a kindly pressure, turned toward 
the sacristy. And as his tall figure passed through the 
door into the gloom beyond, he did not know that the 
girl he had left behind in the darkened church had 
fallen again upon her knees and was weeping convul- 
fiively. 



CHAPTER Vni 

FOB some days after the picnic Livingston saw noth- 
ing of the girl who had cast such a spell upon him. 

The words of the choir-master lingered in his con- 
sciousnesSy and kept him away from her. Absorbing 
himself in his work he tried to banish her from his 
mind. But a thing had been awakened in his soul which 
would not be denied, and when nearly a week had passed 
he went to see her. 

He found her on the veranda bathing and bandaging 
the foot of a St. Bernard dog. 

"Oh/' she cried, springing up, '*I *m awfully glad 
to see you I Sit down. 1 11 be through in a minute. 
Caesar jumped over the wall onto some broken glass and 
cut his foot dreadfully.*' 

Livingston did not sit down, but came and stood be- 
side her, watching the small brown hands as they 
sponged and bandaged dextrously. 

"You do it very well," he said admiringly. ''"Where 
did you learn f 

''By practice, I suppose,'' she answered with a laugh« 
"Howard says I ought to start an emergency hospital 
for damaged pets. I 'm always doctoring them up. 
Caesar isn't our dog, you know, he belongs to our next- 
door neighbor. I wish he was, I love him. I 'd love to 
have him for my very own. But mother doesn't like 
dogs ; they scratch the floors and spoil the furniture." 

She worked as she talked, her head bent, her face 
all (sympathy, the big dog regarding her with trusting 
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^es. The young rector could not take his eyes from 
her. 

She sprang np presently, patting the dog's head. 
''There you are, Csesarl It 11 soon be as good as new. 
Btm home now, old fellow, and next time be more care- 
ful where yon jump." 

The dog licked her hand, then rose and limped down 
the steps. Vera turned to Livingston with a smile. 

"See!" she cried, ''how grateful he isf He under- 
stands every word I say. I love animals, they are so 
honest. They never pretend anything they don 't mean. ' ' 

**Have you been for any more morning walks re- 
cently!" he asked, feeling a bit self-conscious, and 
uncertain how to begin the conversation. 

"Oh, yes," she laughed, "many! I go almost every 
morning. I never feel quite right until I Ve been out 
to say good morning to Mother Nature. Somehow I 
can't seem to live without the woods and fields. That 's 
why I say that the out-doors is my church." 

She glanced at him, then broke into a roguish laugh. 
"You must admit," she went on, "that on a hot day 
like last Sunday it would be pleasanter." 

He shook his head gravely. 

"No," he said, "I am not ready to admit that. To me 
there is no place so dear as the church. Why should it 
not be dear to us! It is our spiritual home — ^the earthly 
dwelling of our Father!" 

His eyes lighted as he spoke, and his voice thrilled 
with the mystic passion of his faith. He gazed at her, 
and over his sensitive, esthetic face came a look of wist- 
ful trouble. 

"I want to ask you, Miss Vaile," he burst out sud- 
denly, "why it is that you feel toward the churdi as 
you do! What is it that makes you so disdainful of 
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it! Brou(^t up as you have been, I cannot understand 
it. Don't yoii— don't you helieve in religion!" 

''I don't know how to answer that," she replied. 
** 'Beligion' is too large a word. If you mean Anglicism, 
I do n't I It 's too solemn and seTere. I do n't want the 
creed by which I live to be a solemn one; I want it joy- 
ous and glad. Happiness is the great thing to me! I 
think religion ought to be joyful — ^not glum!" 

"But surely," he cried, "you could be happy serving 
Qod in our grand old church! Surely you would not 
wish her services to be less solemn, less dignified and 
reverent! Think what it is— our approach to, our wor- 
ship of— God." 

He spoke the name of the deity low and reverently. 
Suddenly his face changed and a look almost of /ear 
leapt up in his eyes. 

"Surely, oh, surely," he cried, "surely you believe in 
—Oodr 

A sudden seriousness came upon the girl's face. 

"That," she answered, as if trying to probe her own 
mind, "depends on what you call God. Sometimes I 
have thought that I did not believe in anything. Then 
again, when I am out in the woods alone, or early in 
the morning I see the sun rise over the still, still world, 
or when I stand at night and watch the stars come out 
in the sky — ^then I know that I believe in — something, 
I know that it is not your (Jod, or mother's God, 
but " 

She paused, and a sensation of deadly cold clutched 
the young clergyman's breast. 

She did not believe in Oodl This girl who so drew 
and fascinated him — ^who was filling every comer of his 
mind! 

He turned his face away that he should not see her — 
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her sweetness, her freshness, the vivid eharm that was 
80 enslaving him. 

From some deep place within him a conviction was 
forcing itself npon him that the old choir-master was 
right; that she was not for him; that greater than his 
love was his faith ; that he must be true to his God, true 
to the Church, faithful to the injunctions of that re- 
morseless inner conscience, which told him that he must 
not give way to his infatuation for an unbeliever. 

He rose presently and took himself away. A bitter 
struggle was going on in his breast, and he could not 
bring his mind to casual conversation. When he re- 
turned to the rectory the thought of the Brotherhood 
of St. George was once more in his mind. 

In the weeks that followed, he kept himself firmly in 
hand. He went no more to the quarter of the town 
where she lived, immersed himself in work, and left 
himself not a moment in which to let a thought of her 
enter his mind. 

More than a month had passed, and it was well on 
in July, when one golden afternoon, worn and weary 
with his struggle with himself and the work of the day, 
he strolled along the bank of the river, letting its gentle 
murmur speak peace to his troubled soul. 

When he reached the oak tree where he had first 
seen her, he stopped and stood still. The foliage was in 
full leaf now, buds were blossoms, and the delicate bloom 
of spring had given place to the full richness of sum- 
mer. He took off his hat, and crossing over to the log 
under the elm tree, where they had first sat together, 
let his head fall on his breast and his hands to his 
knees, and sat in thought. 

There was no use trying to keep out the thought of 
her here, so letting himself go, he allowed her image to 
take full possession of him. 
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Suddenly through the woods he heard the notes of a 
song. 

His pulses leaped, then his heart stood still. Clear 
and rich through the oTening air pulsed the wild, 
primordial swell of the ** Gipsy Trail." 

Then he saw her coming toward him through the 
woody all in palest green, like a young wood nymph, 
walking slowly, carrying her hat in her hand. 

She did not see him at first. As she went, she stopped 
continually to pick a leaf or flower, to peer up at a 
bird^s nest in a tree, to bend and hunt for something 
in the grass. 

At last she saw him. He had risen from the log, and 
stood with bared head waiting for her. She started, 
then her face broke into a radiant smile. 

**"Well!" she exclaimed, coming toward him with ex- 
tended hand. **This is a surprise 1 Where have you 
been keeping yourself all this time! It is an age since 
I saw you. Have you been ill! You are looking rather 
fagged.'' 

''I have not been ill," he said, struggling hard for 
composure, **but I have been working very hard. And 
I do n't think I have been very — ^very well." 

He turned to hers a face that was pathetically boyish. 
The girl's quick giympathy went out to him. 

"I 11 bet you haven't been!" she said impulsively. 
**1 11 bet you have been working yourself to death and 
not eating enough, and not taking a bit of care of 
yourself 1 Men are such babies! They all need some- 
body to look after them." 

Livingston 's hungry heart raised up in his throat. He 
realized suddenly how lonely and miserable he had 
been. 

**I have nobody to take care of me," he said dis- 
consolately. *'I only wish I had." 
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** Where ^s your housekeeper!'' she demanded. "I Tl 
venture she never thinks to give you a change of diet, 
or see that you get exercise and plenty of fresh air." 

**No/' he answered candidly, **she never does. That 
is not what she is paid for." 

*' Nonsense," cried Vera, *'that 's her business. 
Where 's her Christian charity!" Then, suddenly, 
"Why haven't you been to see us lately! You have 
not been near us for a month." 

Livingston muttered something about being too busy, 
with averted eyes. 

Vera came and stood close before him. 

**Look here, Mr. Livingston," she said, **I know why 
you haven't been to see us. You are angry at me for 
what I said about religion that afternoon! I 'm sorry. 
You know I had to tell you the truth when you asked 
me, but I suppose I did put it pretty baldly, and hurt 
your feelings. I didn't think. That's the trouble 
with me — mother says I never do think of anybody else's 
feelings. I ought to have been more considerate." 

A wave of anguish passed over Livingston's face. 

"Jfy feelings!" lie ejaculated. ** Great heavens, what 
do I care for my feelings ! It is n't that. I 'm not small 
enough to care for a little thing like that " 

**Then what in the name of goodness is the matter 
with you?" demanded Vera perplexedly. 

Livingston did not answer. With his eyes turned 
away from her he was striving with all the manhood 
that was in him to hold on to his resolutions. 

"What is the matter, then!" she repeated. "Wdn't 
you tell me! I know that I have offended you, and it 
is only fair that I should be told how!" 

"It is not that you' have offended me," he said, 
struggling with words to express the inexpressible, "but 
I see that you and I can never think alike. To me. 
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God — ^the love and service of God — are all my li 
the passion of my life — the very core of my existence. 
To love (Jod, to serve Him, to work in the vineyard 
of my Maker — ^that is the thing for which I was created. 
You are not a religionist — ^you do not understand ** 

**But what if I don't! That needn't prevent ns 
from being friends, need it ! '* she protested. **I thought 
it was part of a clergyman's duty to convert the 
heathen.*' 

His face flushed. ^^You are laughing at me again,'' 
he said bitterly. * * To me this is no laughing matter. ' ' 

Vera's eyes widened childishly. 

**No, I 'm not laughing at you, really I 'm not I" she 
cried. **Why should I laugh at you! Oh, please do n't 
mind me — please don't! I didn't mean to be rude, 
really. I 've missed you very much." 

"You have missed me!" the heart of the young rector 
leaped up, clamoring so loudly that it deafened the pro- 
test of his reason. **You have really missed me!" 

"Yes, indeed I havel Aren't you ever coming to 
cee me any more! Aren't we ever to have any more 
walks together!" 

"No." Livingston was very pale and his voice 
trembled. He turned his face away and would not 
look at her as he hurried on : "You may be able to joke 
about this. I am not. I have not been to see you — ^I 
am not coming to see you — because — ^I do not dare." 

"You don't daret Why!" Then, before he could 
answer, she went on quickly: "If I were a man, I 'd 
dare do anything I wanted to. But perhaps you 're 
right. I 'm sorry we can't be friends." 

Livingston was fighting hard for his resolutions. 

**I am sorry, too," he said in a choking voice. 

She extended her hand frankly. "Qood-by, then. I 
must be going. I am glad we have had this little talk 
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anyway. And — ^I hope that yon won't cheridi any hard 
feelings against me." 

*'0h, no, nOy* cried Livingston in anguish. *'How 
could If Then, as she turned away, "Wait a moment, 
I am going back to town — ^I will walk with you." 

The light of teasing laughter bubbled up in the girl's 
eyes. "Are you sure you daref she asked. Then as 
she saw the dark flush that rushed up into his face, she 
said in a repentant tone, "Oh, please forgive me! I 
didn't mean it! Come, cheer up, what's the use! 
We're not all going to perdition just because we don't 
think alike I" 

"But you don't understand — " he began miserably. 

"I don't want to understand if it makes you feel like 
that," she cried. 

Livingston fell into step beside her, and as they 
strolled through the soft evening air toward the lights 
of the city he felt his convictions and resolutions weak- 
ening and slipping from him. 

He sat long in his study in the rectory that evening, 
dreaming and thinking in the twilight. And gradually 
out of the shadows a dream grew, that filled the shabby 
room with golden glory. 

She was only a child, he told himself, and did not 
know. Perhaps it had been meant by the good Father 
that he should find her — ^this sweet, wandering lamb — 
and bring her into the fold ! Perhaps for him had been 
reserved the glorious privilege of awakening her to 
God, of teaching her the blessedness and the comfort 
of religion I 

Long he sat while the darkness gathered, and the 
study became filled with roseate dreams as in mind he 
saw her there, his wife, his mate, his help-meet, in the 
service of God. 

Before he went to rest that night the struggle was 
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over in his breast. He felt, with a great thrill of 
exaltation, that his it was to love her, his to win her, 
his to bring her soul to God. 

As the soft, sweet days of summer sped by he found 
himself almost continually by her side. They walked 
and drove together, took long walks, and spent many 
blissful evenings sitting in the moonlight on the veranda, 
with Howard lolling at his sister's feet. 

Never in his life had Livingston been so happy. 

Baised like a young anchorite, he knew nothing of 
sex love, and he attributed all this great stir of his 
being to a greater spiritual awakening, which registered 
itself in the most strongly developed portion of his cour 
sciousness, his religious Ufe. 

At this time intellect had little to do with his Chris- 
tianity. Religion was to him a passion, a feeling too 
deep for expression, a mystic tie that existed between 
himself and God. When he thought of the girl whom 
he so loved it was as though he thought of (Jod. Dimly, 
and through no intellectual process, he glimpsed the 
Oneness of all life and love. 



(3HAPTBE IX 

AS July passed and August came Livingston found 
himself more infatuated than ever, but not always 
entirely happy. 

He passed every moment that he could spare from his 
parochial duties in Yera's company, but though she 
apparently enjoyed his companionship, he felt himself 
no nearer to her than on the morning of their first 
meeting. 

She walked with him and rode with him, talked and 
argued with him on every conceivable subject, and 
grieved him to the heart by never agreeing with him on 
any of them. 

He could form no idea whatever of how she felt to- 
ward him. At times she was so kind to him that his 
hopes mounted, at times so distrait and distant that he 
almost feared her. 

They had been wandering through Barberry Wood 
one dreamy afternoon late in August and had talked 
of many things ; and at last the talk turned — ^as it always 
will when two people are deeply interested in one another 
— ^upon each other and themselves. 

Livingston had been silent for some moments. Sud- 
denly he turned to her and said : 

'^I like your name. It is such a musical name — 
Veronica Vaile!" 

"Do you think so!" she flashed him a bright-eyed ^ 
glance from under the shadow of her sun hat. **I never 
thought it was. I don't like the 'Veronica' part of it 
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at all. It always sounded rather noTelish to me; and 
besides — " she laughed, ^'that 's the name mother al- 
ways spanked me by. I like the contraction much 
better.'' 

"What — Verat" He spoke the word in a tone so 
vibrant with tenderness that the girl's face flushed. 

**Yes," she answered, "Vera. You Ve got a good 
name, too. It's a nice, practical, honest name — ^Sydney 
Livingston." 

He looked down at her, his eyes shining, his face 
aglow. 

"You like it — ^my namef I am so glad. And do you 
—do you like the first name!" 

She did not see the innocent little trap and fell into 
it. 

"What, 'Sydney'! Yes, I do. I hate fancy names. 
Yours is a good plain one." 

"I am glad — so glad I" He stopped impetuously and 
caught her hands. "Say it again! Say it once more, 
please dol" 

The girl drew her hands quickly away. 

* * Why should I say it again ! ' ' she protested. * ' Names 
are stupid things anyhow, and do n't mean anything. I 
knew a woman once whose name was Lillie Eingdove, 
and she was an ugly old maid with a face like a meat-ax 
and a temper like a cross-cut saw." 

She looked up at him with a tricksy laugh, then, utter- 
ing a sudden exclamation, darted away. A moment 
later she was bending down, parting the grass at the 
roadside — ^for they had come out of the wood now and 
were following a country road — ^beckoning him joyously 
with finger on lip to come quickly and see. 

As Livingston approached she looked up, joy shining 
in her eyes. 
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*'Seer^ she whispered, "oh, see! isn't it sweet t Ji^ 
see those tiny babies 1 Aren't they dear?" 

It was a meadow-lark's nest, cleverly hidden in a tuft 
of grass, and the thing which had caught her eye was. 
the mother-bird rising from it. She had been feeding 
the babies and four yawning mouths, out of all propor- 
tion to the size of the tiny, downy bodies behind them, 
were still bobbing and struggling above the edge of 
the nest. 

As Vera knelt in the grass, gazing down at the Uttle^ 
creatures, a new softness and tenderness came upon her. 

This little home, so carefully sheltered, the brood- 
ing mother-love and mother-care of which it spoke so 
eloquently, the tiny helpless things, woke in the heart 
of the girl-woman who bent above them a responsive 
thriU. Deep down beneath the lightness of her outer 
self the woman stirred, the loving, brooding mother- 
woman of the race. She raised her head, and as she did 
so a burst of clear bubbling melody pulsed through thft 
air. 

**It is the father-bird coming home!'* she whispered, 
and rose from her knees, drawing quickly away from 
the nest. 

Touched and softened, the thrill of new emotion in her 
breast, she stood and watched the little singer as he 
winged his swift flight homeward to the nest. As he 
disappeared in the grass, she turned with a little sigh 
and found Livingston by her side, his gaze fastened upon 
her. He had read the thought in her mind and all his 
irritation had vanished. He smiled at her tenderly, and, 
for almost the first time in his presence, she dropped 
her eyes and blushed. 

Love was abroad and in the air. The loves of flowers, 
and bees, of .droning insects in the grass, of homing 
birds and plainting doves ; and love, wild and tumultu- 
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onSy was in the heart of the man beside her. Not the 
love of which he preached to his congregation, but a 
love that made him forget that he was a priest and she 
a worldling, and remember only that he was a man 
and she a woman, that they were yonng, and life was 
sweet, and she was very near. 

He trembled and looked down at her. With her face 
half turned from him, she was gazing off through the 
dappled shadows with a softened, almost a wistful look 
in her eyes. 

"Vera," he whispered, and took her hand. "Vera — 
darling — ^I cannot keep silence any longer 1 I told you 
once that we could not be friends — ^that I dared not let 
myself learn to love you. But I do, I do! Oh, little 
girl, little girl, I love you!'* 

The girl, startled out of her dream, did not withdraw 
her hand. The young, eager, beseeching face beside 
her was very appealing. It was sweet to be loved ; she 
raised her eyes to his. In an instant he had her in his 
arms. 

Presently she raised her head and he saw that her 
eyes were wet. He would have bent and kissed her, but 
she shook her head, laying her little ungloved hand 
upon his breast. 

**No, you must not,'* she faltered. "It is wrong- 
foolish 1 I do care for you — ^a lot — ^but I mustn't — ^I — ^I 
can't marry youl" 

"You — cannot marry me!" 

"You must know — you must have seen for yourself! 
I don't want — ^I am not fitted to — ^to marry you. I 
wouldn't make you happy, and besides " 

His answer was to sweep her once more into his arms, 
murmuring protestations as he kissed her eyes and brow 
and hair. But she drew herself firmly from him. 

"Listen, Sydney," she cried earnestly. "I can't — ^I 
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can't marry a mimsierl You ought to know that. I 'm 
not adapted to— to be a clergyman's wife. We would 
never agree — ^we should not be happy together — and — 
and besides " 

He caught her face between his palms and looked 
deep into her eyes. 

'*Do you love me, Vera!'* he asked softly, but very 
determinedly. 

She tried to turn her head away, to escape from the 
eyes that questioned hers so insistently, but he held her 
firmly. Again he repeated the question. And seeing 
no escape possible, she answered. **Well, yes, if you 
must know — I suppose I do." 

"Then,'' he cried triumphantly, **it makes no differ- 
ence. If we love one another nothing else counts. Ever 
since I first saw you, I have known that you were the 
one girl — ^the one woman — ^in the world for me. That 
you were made to be my wife, my mate, my help and 
inspiration ' ' 

*'0h, no, Sydney, no/' she broke in earnestly, **that 
is where you are wrong 1 I could not be a help to you, 
an inspiration. I am not a religionist " 

"But you can become so, dear, dearest little girl!" he. 
cried eagerly. "I would teach you! It is not that you 
are not religious, it is only that you are young, thought- 
less " 

"I should be young and thoughtless stiU, even if I 
was your wife, Sydney," she said a little sadly. "I am 
naturally a heathen " 

"Don't dearest," he cried, sharply, catching her 
hands to his breast. "Oh, don't say such things! I 
cannot bear them 1 After all, dear heart, who should be 
flie judge of that but you and IT You say that you 
love me ; I love you with every fiber of my being ; then 
what else matters! You would not break my heart and 
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send me from you just because I am a clergyman, would 
yout Ah, Vera, darling, dear treasure of my heart, 
raise your eyes and tell me that it does not matter/* 

She hesitated and protested stiU, but she was young 
and romantic, summer called — ^all the world seemed filled 
with mating love — ^he appealed to her with a great attrac- 
tion — she did not stop to reason. The charm of youth 
and propinquity were upon her, the call of summer in 
the blood and in the air, and before they returned from 
their walk that evening she had promised to be his wife. 



CHAPTER X 

THE annoTinceinent of the engagement of Veronica 
Vaile and the Reverend Sydney Livingston was 
made early in September. 

Livingston felt intuitively that the news would not 
be pleasing to his congregation, and shrank in every 
jBiber of his sensitively organized being from their criti- 
cisms and comments upon it. 

His first appearance among them after the news had 
been made public showed him that their disapproval 
was even stronger than he had anticipated. 

It was at a church-meeting, and the cold greetings 
and altered looks of those whom he had always counted 
as his warmest friends wounded him sorely. 

His church and aU that it represented was still as dear 
to him as ever, and his heart yearned to his people in 
his new-found happiness. He longed to make up to them 
for the thing that had come between them. 

For that something had come between them he fully 
realized. 

Heretofore his whole thought had been given to the 
service of the Church. Now he knew that his was a 
divided allegiance. 

Try as he would, he could not keep his whole mind 
on the affairs of his parish while his brain was teeming 
and his heart throbbing with thoughts of his new-found 
treasure, and his love sense athrill with awakened youth 
and love. 

Even at his first meeting he could not close his eyes 
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to the very evident disapproval of his congregation, and 
as the days went by he began to observe its effect npon 
his work. 

The old choir-master resigned within a few days of the 
annonncement of the engagement and left the city, and 
a mnch yonnger man, who had been appointed in his 
place, was having a strennons time with the indignant 
and nnmanageable choir-boys. They deeply resented the 
loss of Mr. Brown, and the rector was continually called 
npon to correct their demeanor to the new master and 
to keep the peace between them. 

Jessie Ashton, who had recently become the teacher of 
the infant class in the Sunday school in Elenore Ains- 
ley's place, abruptly resigned her position; Mrs. Carter, 
president of the Flower Guild, retired from active work 
in the church and united herself with the Church of 
St. John, and many others of his former workers in 
guilds and societies dropped away. 

Within a month the smoothly-running organization of 
the church was disturbed and disorganized, and it took 
infinite time and patience, beside much hard work and 
anxious thinking, to get it to running smoothly again. 

In his search for a teacher for the infant class, he 
suddenly remembered Elenore Ainsley. 

"Where is Miss Ainsley t" he asked Mrs. Allan, presi- 
dent of the Altar Guild. *'I have not seen her for a long 
time.'* 

Mrs. Allan cast him a curious, half -indignant glance. 

"She has been away for more than a month,'' she 
answered stiffly. "She is not at all well, and has gone 
to visit relatives in the West." 

"Oh," he cried, "I am very sorry! I thought she 
might take the infant class again, perhaps." 

Mrs. Allan looked at him and her lips tightened. 
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**I think it is very improbable that she wotild take 
the class if she were here/* she answered coldly. 

Livingston's brow contracted. He was finding a most 
unpleasantly chilling atmosphere in his church these 
days. 

"I don't know what to do," he said perplexedly. 
** There are a number of classes without teachers now. 
Miss Gray has given up the boys' class, and Miss Ashton 
the girls', and now that Miss Ainsley is away, we wiU 
have to have a new librarian. We could always depend 
on her." 

''Oh, yes," she replied tartly. *'You could always 
depend on her! She was one of the faithful ones — 
who was never appreciated.'* 

*'I am sure all our workers are appreciated, Mrs. 
Allan," protested the rector earnestly. "I regret Miss 
Ainsley 's absence deeply." Then, as his mind swung 
back to the vexing problems before him, ''Would you 
take the infant class, Mrs. Allan Y" he asked. 

She turned upon him, her black eyes snapping. 

"I most assuredly will not, Mr. Livingston," she re- 
torted. "I have done more work in this church now 
than has ever been appreciated. Perhaps you can get 
some of your friends outside the church to take the 
vacant places." And with a frigid "good night" she 
walked away, leaving Livingston feeling as if he had 
received a slap in the face. 

In the great happiness that had come into his life 
these were mere pin-pricks to be sure, and he squared 
his shoulders and tried to forget them, thinking that 
when the first burst of indignation and nine-days- 
wonder had passed things would settle down. But even 
pin-pricks are painful, and the over-sensitive young 
rector suffered under them. 

With all the fervor and energy that was in him he 
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set himself to counteract the irritating effect that his 
engagement to one outside of and apart from the church 
had had upon his church-people and co-workers, by 
striving to do all — and more — ^than was expected of 
him, and to convince them that, though a new in- 
fluence had come into his life, it had not won his 
heart, nor his interest from his parish. 

In the worry and confusion that was entailed by the 
defection of his guild and social workers, in the press 
of his parochial duties, and in the rush of social 
functions that followed the announcement of his en- 
gagement to the daughter of the fashionable Mrs. YailCy 
he found far less time to be alone with Vera than he 
desired. 

The wedding had been set for the fourteenth of 
October, and it was Livingston's desire that it should 
be a very simple one, performed by the old bishop who 
had ordained him, in the parlor of Vera's home, or 
in the chapel, with only a few intimate friends and 
relatives as witnesses. But when he broached this plan 
to Vera, it met with unexpected opposition. 

"We can't have it that way, Sydney," she told him 
decidedly. "I don't care much about a big wedding 
myself, but mother does, she's set her heart upon it." 

"But I do not want a big wedding. Vera," he pro- 
tested. "This is a sacred ceremony, that concerns only 
you and me. Surely we should have it as we wish it!" 

"You 'd better not tell mother that," laughed Vera, 
"die thinks it concerns her quite some." 

"But it concerns us more," he insisted. "If we do 
not want a public wedding " 

"Oh, but we do, Syd, really," she intentipted 
laughingly. "You know a girl can only be a bride once, 
and I want a veil, and a trail, and a lot of flower-girls 
and six bridesmaids, and all tiie flub-dubs." 
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Be langfaed and kissed her, then retnmed to the 
charge. 

''But yon can have a yeil and a trail and all the 
flnb-dubs yon want, dear heart/' he told her, '*bnt do 
let MB make it private! Just ourselves and the dear 
old Bishop, and a few people that we love.'* 

She shook her head. "No, Syd, we can't,'* she said 
emphatically. ''Mother has set her heart on a big 
wedding, and a big wedding it 's got to be. She 's 
terribly proud of getting such a distinguished son-in- 
law, and she wants to show you ofE to her friends." 

There was an interruption of the discussion for an 
interval, but Livingston soon returned to the point at 
issue. 

''But listen, dearest," he resumed. ''I really 
think " 

"Now Syd," she remarked, "there 's no use of your 
ihdnkvng anything I The thing is settled. It 's hard 
enough for mother to have to give up her only girl; 
for goodness' sake, let her do it the way she wants to. 
I 'm the only daughter she has, and this is too good an 
opportunity for a grand social splurge to be over- 
looked." Then seeing his grave expression she burst 
into a merry laugh and rumpled his hair over his eyes. 
**You old owl I" she cried; "come, cheer up, you only 
have to be married once, and it '11 soon be over^ so 
what 's the diflferencet" 

"There is a difference — a very great difference to 
me. Vera," he said a bit resentfully, refusing to be 
cajoled by her blandishments. "I have very strong 
feelings on this subject " 

She interrupted him with a laugh. "So has motner," 
she twinkled. "And her feelings got there first! The 
invitations have gone to the engraver, dear boy, so I 
guess you'll have to be satisfied." 
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Livingston was not satisfied, bat there was nothing 
for him to do but to give in as gracefully as he cocdd 
and accept the inevitable. 

Mrs. Vaile had decided that the wedding should be 
solemnized at the socially catholic hour of noon, with 
the Bishop to perform the ceremony, the full surpliced 
choir to furnish the music, and six bridesmaids and 
ushers in attendance ; a reception to follow at the home 
of the bride, to which all the 61ite of the city were in- 
vited. 

It was in the discussion of this reception that the 
young couple had their first quarrel. 

Vera had told her lover to prepare a list of the people 
whom he especially wished to have invited to the wed- 
ding and reception, and he arrived one evening with the 
list in his pocket, in a glow of love and happiness. 

Sitting beside him at the library table, with her arm 
through his and hei^ bright curls brushing his cheek, 
they began going over the list together. 

Halfway down the column Vera begem to knit her 
brows, a little farther she laughed aloud. 

"Why, Syd dear, you can't have all these people,*' 
she cried, ''there wouldn't be room for them in the 
house! And besides there are a lot of them that I 
have never heard of.*' 

"Most of them are my church people, dear," he 
answered tenderly. "I would have to have them, of 
course." 

"I know, Syd, but you can't ask them alll You know 
mother's and father's friends and my own have to 
be invited, and — ^weU — I know mother would not like 
some of these people at the reception." 

"Some of which people?" There was a tone in the 
young rector's voice that was formidable, but the girl, 
intent on her own contention, did not observe it. 
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"Why these, you know; here *s that old Mrs. Biggs, 
and that horrid Miss Bailey, and that snufify old Mr. 
Oundy, and that old Mrs. Coleman '' 

''Those people are my friends, Vera; good faithful 
workers in my church. Mrs. Coleman may be old, and 
plain, and poor, but she is a noble woman. She is one 
of the ones that I found faithful when some of the 
more weU-dressed and fashionable dropped away." 

''That may aU be, Syd,'' laughed the girl, "I don't 
doubt but that they are very good people. They may 
be good workers in the church, but they certainly would 
not be ornamental to a reception." Then, seeing his 
stem look, "You know I 'm not a bit of a snob, Syd, 
but there 's got to be a limit somewhere, and 
mother " 

"I believe you and I are the ones to decide this 
matter," he answered gravely. "This is reaUy an im- 
portant thing to me. If these people were not invited 
to my wedding " 

"Yes, yes, of course, invite them to the wedding if 
you want to, that would be all right. I *m just talking 
about the reception." 

"But I must invite them to the reception. As I told 
you before, they are my friends, and if they are not 
welcome — " he stopped himself suddenly, feeling 
within him a rising tide of anger. 

She also felt it, and her naturally quick temper began 
to kindle. 

"You surely don't want to invite people here that 
we do not want I" she broke out. 

"I should think there would be no question of my 
friends being welcome at my wedding," he retorted. 

"But they aren^t your friends, they are only your 
parishioners/^ she argued. "It isn't because they are 
not wealthy or fashionable that I object to having 
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them,*' ahe' went on hurriedly, **it 's only because the 
honse won't hold the whole town, and somebody will 
have to be left out. You are foolish about your church 
and your church people, Sydney; preaching is your 
business — and these people are your business associates. 
Father doesn't expect to invite all his business asso- 
ciates to the reception." 

Nothing she could have said would have wounded 
him more. To compare his sacred work and calling to 
a commercial business seemed like sacrilege. He rose 
from the table and put the disputed list in his pocket. 

"Very well, then," he said quietly. "I withdraw all 
the names I have suggested. You may ask whom you 
please to the reception." 

Instantly her temper flamed up. 

'*If that 's the way you are going to act about it," 
she cried, springing to her feet, ''there shall be no re- 
ception ; no, nor any wedding, either ! If you care more 
for the feelings of your church people than you do for 
my mother's or mine it is well to find it out now, before 
it is too late!" 

She stood facing him, her hands clenched at her sides, 
her eyes blazing, her breast heaving stormily. 

''Yerar' 

Livingston took a step toward her, then stopped, his 
face stricken to an ashen whiteness. 

**Do you mean that. Vera?" His voice was hoarse 
and shaken, his lips trembling so that he could scarcely 
form the sentence. 

The girl's dark eyes blazed at him. *'Yes, I do," she 
cried. 

The young rector took a step or two toward the door, 
then stood still. His face, turned toward her, had a 
stunned expression, and his lips were set in a thin, 
colorless line. 
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For an instant she stood looking at him, then her 
innate sense of justice asserted itself and her flash of 
temper passed. 

"Oh, Syd, come back,'* she cried. "I didn't mean 
it — of course I didn't! I was just mad. Oh, what a 
little beast I am to hurt my poor boy so I Don^t look so 
white and broken-hearted, dearest, you can have the 
whole congregation to the reception if you want to!" 

She ran to him, and Livingston, white and shaken, 
strained her to his breast. 

They stood for a moment locked in a close embrace. 
Then as she snuggled against him and lifted her ripe 
lips to his, she went on: "But I know that you don't 
want to, do you dear) You wouldn't care to ask peo- 
ple to our wedding-reception that I didn't want, would 
yout" 

And Livingston, still panic-stricken by the thought of 
losing her, with that fatal strain of weakness in his 
make-up that was his most insidious enemy, drew her 
more closely to him, ready to do anything, promise any- 
thing, sacrifice anything, so that she should love him 
and be happy again. 

Later, when the lists were made up and the invitations 
sent out, the names of his faithful friends and humble 
followers were omitted. 



CHAPTER XI 

MBS. VAILE spared neither pains nor expense to 
make the wedding of her daughter a notable one ; 
and notable indeed it was if the beauty of the bride, 
the dignity of the service and the attendance of fashion- 
able people could make it so. 

Vera had never worn a train before, and was some- 
what embarrassed, but greatly impressed, with its dig- 
nity. The sunny brown hair that had always blown 
loose to the wind was gathered up on the top of her 
head and fastened with a comb under her veil, and her 
gown was of heavy ivory satin trimmed with lace tflfet 
had once been her grandmother's. Excitement had 
made her cheeks like roses and her eyes like stars, and 
under the misty folds of her bridal veil her glowing 
beauty brought forth a general murmur of admiration 
as to the strains of the Lohengrin Wedding March she 
walked down the aisle on her father's arm. 

As Livingston watched her coming toward him, the 
church, the flowers, the music, all the fuss and display 
that had so irritated him faded away, and he saw only 
the girl — ^the one woman in all the world — ^the woman 
whom Ck)d had created for his mate, coming to him. 

His lips grew white and his limbs trembled. He could 
scarcely restrain himself from rushing forward and tak- 
ing her in his arms. 

Later, when they knelt side by side before the altar 
his mood became that of passionate consecration. And 
when the Bishop voiced the words "whom God hath 
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joined together" he repeated them with all the ardor 
of his soul. 

When the ceremony was concluded and she turned to 
him, his face was white and illuminated with an intense 
inner radiance that transfigured it. His kiss had in it 
the solemnity of a sacrament. 

When they were alone in the carriage he drew her to 
him. 

**My wife!'* he said in a low, intense whisper, **my 
wife — ^whom God has given me I" 

He bent his face to hers and held her in a close 
embrace. She kissed him, then struggled laughingly out 
of his arms. 

''You 're ruining my bridal finery, you great bear,'' 
she cried. "And remember the reception isn't over 
yet. I've got to look nice for the reception." Then 
smiling into his intense face, "Everything went off 
beautifully, didn't it? I was a little worried about 
father — ^he always strides so — ^but he kept step per- 
fectly, didn't he? Dear old Daddy!" 

She stopped abruptly and her husband, leaning 
toward her, saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 

'^Vera!'* he cried, clasping her hand, and feeling that 
the tears that stood in her eyes rose from the response 
in her soul to the solemn joy and sacrament in his. 
Before he could control his voice to put into words 
the deep emotions with which his heart was swelling, 
she had drawn her hand from his and dashed her hand- 
kerchief across her eyes. 

"I mustn't cry," she said with a little choked laugh, 
"or I 11 make my nose red — ^and a bride with a red 
nose would be an awful sight, wouldn't she, Sydt" 
Then, with a suppressed sob, "I can't help thinking 
about Daddy, he 's so good, so good and dear alway& 
You know he did n 't want me to marry you at all, but 
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when I told him that I loved you and wanted to be 
your wife he — ^he acted like a perfect angel about it. 
You know we've always been such pals — Daddy and I — 
and I know he — ^he 11 be lonesome as anything without 
me." 

She dropped her face for a moment into her hand- 
kerchief, then looked up with a smile, blinking away her 
tears. 

**Don't feel bad," she said. ''I'm happy, but I 
can't help loving father and mother — and being sorry 
to go away from them — even to go to you. Did I look 
nice, Syd? Did I do it all right? I was awfully scared. 
I was so afraid I 'd trip on that long train, but I did n't. 
The girls all looked lovely, didn't they? And didn't 
little Bess make the most adorable flower girl! There 
was an awful crush. Everybody in town must have 
been there. The church looked lovely. I really do think 
it was a most successful wedding, don't you, Syd?" 

Their arrival at the house prevented him from answer- 
ing. 

The drawing-rooms of the Vaile home were magnifi- 
cently decorated, and already thronged, and the bride 
and groom took their places under a fragrant canopy of 
white roses to be greeted by a continually on-coming 
stream of friends and acquaintances. 

It was all very trying to Livingston. In the profoundly 
stirred depths of his emotion, and his feeling of deep 
and solemn consecration, the music and chatter and jest- 
ing and trifling seemed almost sacrilege. He longed 
passionately for it to be over, and to be alone with his 
new-made wife. 

Vera, however, seemed to be enjoying it thoroughly. 

Both during the reception and the wedding-breakfast 
that followed she was the gayest and merriest of the 
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party, the center of attraction, and the most brilliant 
and lively of the merry throng. 

It was not until she was about to step into the car for 
the station that the true meaning of the thing that had 
been done seemed to come over her. 

*'/ 'm going away — ^' she cried, with a half -fright- 
ened look in her eyes, clinging to her father. "I 'm go- 
ing away to leave you — and mother — and Howard — ^and 
this will never, never, be my home any morel'' 

Her father put her gently into the car and turned 
away. For a moment he stood, his face white, his teeth 
set, his hands clenched at his sides. Only his God knew 
of the agony that was clutching his heart as he saw 
her — ^his baby-^his only daughter — ^being taken from 
him. 

Vera saw the suffering in his face, and leaping from 
the car threw herself sobbing into his arms. 

*'0h daddy, daddy, daddy!" she cried, clinging to 
him. **0h daddy, I am going away from you! You'll 
miss me so — ^you need me so— oh, daddy, I never real- 
ized before — ^I never knew before what you — what we 
have been to one another!'' 

Mr. Vaile gently loosened her arms from about his 
Heck and put her back into the car. Then turning to 
Livingston, he grasped his hand. "Be good to her, — " he 
whispered huskily. "Be good to my little girl, and may 
Qod guide you both. And remember — always remember 
— ^no matter what comes — that she is nothing but a 
child— a little child." 

Livingston wrung his hand, a choke in his own throat. 
Then the door was closed upon them, and husband and 
wife were alone. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

IT had been arranged that their honeymoon should be 
spent at Paradise Lake, a beautiful inland lake in 
the northern part of the state, circled about by the defep 
forest, and known only to the few who came to it at 
rare intervals. Mr. Vaile had once taken Vera and 
Howard there on a camping trip, and ever since that 
time she had longed to return to it. The love of Nature, 
which had been the first bond that drew them together, 
made her want to take her husband there, to this deep, 
silent place in the heart of the forest, where they might 
be alone with their love and God's creatures of wood 
and air. 

It was only a few hours' ride, and they arrived there 
late in the afternoon, when the shadows of twilight had 
just begun to fall over the woodland, touching the 
waters of the lake with glints of opal fire. Livingston 
had been rather silent on the journey, but Vera had 
chattered continually. She was enjoying the novelty of 
the situation, her new clothes, the trip on the Pullman, 
their supper on the diner, and the strange, new sensation 
of having Sydney beside her in the position of a hus- 
band. She was excited by the events of the day, and 
her mind darted about, first upon one part of the day 
and then another, while her eyes sparkled and her 
tongue ran, with the careless gaiety of a child. 

A hunters' lodge, which Mr. Vaile owned, had been 
fitted up for them, and the tender solicitude of the father 
had sent on servants several days biefore to open and 
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prepare it, supply it with food and every essential of 
comfort, and then leave it that the young couple might 
enter their paradise alone. 

Vera leaped from the car which carried them to its 
door with a cry of delight. 

*'0h, the lodge, the lodge, the dear, dear old lodge 
again," she cried. **And the lake! Oh, how lovely it 
is in this light, how lovely! How lovely! Oh, Syd, 
isn't it glorious! And just think, we're going to have 
this all to ourselves for two whole weeks !" 

He looked at her and his heart leaped up in his throat. 
Did she, after all, understand! 

He stepped to her and took her hand, gazing deeply 
into her eyes. But her thoughts, her interest was every- 
where. *'0h, just look," she cried, drawing her hand 
from his and skipping down to the banks of the lake. 
'*0h, look, Syd, how high the water has been. Why, it 
has been way up here where our old boat-house used 
to stand! I 'm glad it isn't so high now, it will be bet- 
ter bathing. Oh, this is a glorious place to swim I" 

Livingston, who had never in his life learned to swim, 
and dreaded the very thought of cold water, shivered. 

**Yes, darling, yes," he said, drawing her back toward 
the lodge. **But let 's go in now, it is getting dark out 
here. It is cold, too. Let 's go in and light the gas." 

She laughed merrily. ** Light the gas!" she mocked 
at him. *'0h, you city-bred parson! Don't you know 
there isn^t any gas out here! We are lucky to have 
candles." 

"Well, I don^t care what kind of lights we have,'' 
he said with a grave attempt at a smile, "only I think 
the woods are rather gloomy in this light. I see every- 
thing has been made nice and comfortable for us in- 
side." 

"You bet; trust dear old Dad for that! I have a 
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sneaking idea he came up here with James himself and 
helped to make everything ship-shape for us. Mother 
thought I was crazy to come here. She wanted us to 
go to Niagara Falls, or Atlantic City, or Hot Springs, or 
some of the regular bridal tour places. But I balked. 
I wanted to come here. Do n't you think it was a great 
idea, SydT" 

'^ Or eat idea? Oh, Vera!" Livingston sprang to her 
and caught her in his arms. The woods were darkening 
now, and the sun had set. Here and there a bird sent 
up a sleepy call to its mate. The trees whispered sigh- 
ingly over their heads. Otherwise all the world was as 
still as if she were Eve and he Adam, and Qtod had just 
created them in a new Eden. 

**0h, to have you here — alone — ^just you and I — in 
all this beauty, all this silence, oh Vera, Vera, my wif e— 
my little wife!" 

He pressed her so tightly to his breast that he crushed 
the breath from her. She struggled away from him 
laughing. 

*' You hear!** she ejaculated, and, still laughing, flitted 
away. Livingston stood still where she had left him. A 
struggle was going on within him that he was a loss 
to understand. His reason told him that he should have 
been wildly, madly, intoxicatingly happy. Yet he was 
not so. Some trouble, vague, undefined, struggled in his 
breast. That she had no sense of the emotions that 
stirred him was all too evident. She was lovely, in- 
toxicating, he was madly in love with her, yet some- 
where, so deep down within him that he could not trace 
its source, he was disappointed in her. He felt a thing 
that was almost resentment toward her. 

As the light faded from the lake and the wind grew 
chill they went inside the lodge. She found candles 
and lit them, and rummaging in the cupboard discovered 
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everything that love and thought could suggest in the 
way of a luncheon for them. Livingston could not eat. 
He was pale, intense, and his deep blue eyes fastened 
upon her face had in them a hungry, wistful light that 
made her uncomfortable. 

''Don't look at me like that, Syd!'' she laughed. 
'^You look just like Caesar used to when he saw me 
picking a chicken-bone. Do you think I am a little beast 
because I am hungry But I am, just the same. I 
couldn't eat any of that grand wedding breakfast, I 
was too excited, and I didn't think the supper on the 
diner was very good, did yout But this is great t Dear, 
dear, darling old daddy, he thought of every single 
thing that I liked. Aren't you going to eat a thing, 
Sydney T" 

''No, darling, I am not hungry. But I know that 
you are very tired. You must be tired after aU the 
emotion and excitement of this day. I am going for 
just a little walk down by the lake. I want to get close 
to God. 1 11 be back presently." 

When he had gone Vera cleared away the remains 
of the luncheon, then finding herself very tired indeed 
began to get ready for bed. As she undressed, brush- 
ing out her hair before the speck of a mirror over the 
pine table that did service as a dresser, her thoughts 
went back to her father, to her mother, to her home, to 
Howard, and suddenly she dropped into a chair and, 
covering her face with her hands, she burst into tears. 

Suddenly she felt so alone, so young, so inexperienced 
before the problem that stretched before her. Her heart 
sank with a great weight. What had she done I What 
had she done I 

With her face covered, she rocked herself to and 
fro, and presently a great sob burst from her over- 
charged heart * ' Oh, I want to go home, ' ' she cried. * * I 
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want to go home! I don't want to be married, I want 
to go home! I want my daddy and my mother, and 
Howard; oh, I want to go home, I want to go hornet*^ 

Still sobbing she crept into bed, and burying her face 
in the pillow sobbed herself to sleep. 

Half an hour later Livingston came in. For some 
reason that he could not have explained himself he 
came very silently, stepping on tips of toes and making 
not a sound as he entered. The door of the little bedroom 
that opened ofiE»the living-room was open, and he looked 
in. With her curls tumbled all about her face, the tears 
still wet upon her cheeks, her mouth half open, red and 
trembling as a newly-opened rose, Vera lay sleeping, 
one round, brown arm thrown above her head, the other 
half under her cheek, like a tired child. 

For a moment he stood and looked at her, then crept 
away. He made no sound as he made ready for bed 
in the living-room. A cot stood under the long window, 
and he crept into it noiselessly and lay still, rigid, lest 
he should make a sound that would waken her. 

It was not for many minutes that the thought oc- 
curred to him that he did not want to waken her — ^that 
he did not want to go near her. That, though he loved 
her, he shrank from her. That, though his heart yearned 
to her, he was sorely disappointed in her. 

Presently a sound came to him. He turned his face 
from the pillow and listened. Beyond the open door 
Vera was crying. Instantly his dreams, visions, night- 
mares vanished. He was accustomed to minister to the 
aflSicted. He understood this. He was on his own ground. 
All the conflict in his soul vanished, as he leaped out 
of bed and put on his bathrobe and slippers. He did 
not hesitate now before the open door. Beyond it lay 
a human heart in misery. 
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*'Vera/' he called, hurrying to the bedside, "darling, 
little girl, what is itf 

Her only answer was a fresh burst of sobbing. He 
sat down on the bedside and took her hand. 

"What 's the matter, darling T" he murmured, strok- 
ing it gently. "What is the trouble with my little girlt 
Can^t you tell met'* 

"Oh, I do n*t know, Syd, I do n't know/* she sobbed; 
"but something is the matter — ^terribly, terribly, the 
matter. You are angry at me, and don't love me, you 
are sorry you married me, and I — ^I " 

A burst of sobbing interrupted the words. Livingston 
continued to stroke the hand he held, with a clamp like 
an iron band about his heart. 

He bent over her, his heart yearning to her. As he 
bent nearer the fragrance of her breath came to him; 
the subtle fragrance of sleep. He felt the warmth of 
her body, as he took her in his arms, and to his nostrils 
came the perfume of her hair. 

"You don't love me, Syd," she sobbed, nestling 
against him. "You don't love me, you are sorry that 
you married me. Oh I know, I know, I know! I told 
you all the time that it was a mistake. We do n't belong 
together, you and I. Oh, why, why did we ever marry. I 
do n't want to be be married, I do n't, I do n't, I want 
to go home, I want to go home to my mother!" 

Some cry within his own soul echoed the words. 
Putting her gently from him he rushed out into the 
night. 

It was three o'clock when Livingston came in from an 
all-night tramp, he did not know whither. His slippers 
were wet and his bathrobe torn and bedraggled. On 
and on his thoughts had driven him like the driving of 
furies, until worn, exhausted, wet and cold, he suddenly 
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came to himself to see in the sky the first tints of morn- 
ing. 

Wearily he returned to the lodge, and stealing in like 
a bnrglar dropped off his wet robe and slippers and 
crept shivering into bed. He was too tired to think 
now. Sleep overcame him as if he had been smitten 
nnconscious by a blow. When he came to himself the 
sun was shining into the east windows. With a great 
start he sprang up, wondering where he was. Then it 
all came over him. His heart leaped, then sank heavily. 
He listened, but no sound came to his ears. He rose 
stealthily, and going to the door of the bedroom looked 
in. Vera was not there. 

The bed was empty, the bedclothes turned back neatly 
over the foot of the bed, the pillow in the sun in the 
window. But she was gone. His heart leaped up and 
began pounding madly. Where was she? Had she left 
himT Had she followed the promptings of her heart 
and gone homeT With the thought came all the devasta- 
tion of what that would mean to him. In an agony 
he ran into the room, threw open the closet door, expect- 
ing to find her hat and coat gone, the closet empty, his 
bride gone forever. With almost a sob on his lips, he 
sprang forward and caught up her little tan coat and 
pressed it to his lips and to his heart. No, she had not 
gone I Her hat was there — ^her bag — ^her toilet articles 
were on the table. 

The cabin had but two rooms and a little kitchen at 
the rear ; it was easy to see that she was not there. He 
rushed out of the house, calling her. 

From far away in the woods she answered. He found 
her deep in a moss-grown thicket, her arms full of golden- 
rod and asters, her head and throat bare, the morning 
sunlight dimpling on her face. As she saw him coming. 
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ahe dropped her wild flowers and ran to meet him. Like 
two children who had been lost and were found again 
they flew into one another's arms. 

''Oh, Syd, Syd, Syd!" she sobbed, nestling her head 
on his shoulder and clasping her arms tight about his 
neck. ' ' Oh, Syd, darling, have you forgiven me t " 

** Forgiven you, darling, for whatt" Livingston's voice 
was deep and husky with emotion. **I thought you had 
gone — I thought you had left me and gone back to your 
mother. Oh, my little girl-wife, what had I to forgive t 
Bather I should ask you to forgive me, for taking a child 
like you, a little girl like you, away from your home." 

**But you didn't take me, Syd," she said, raising her 
head and looking up at him with that rainbow smile 
that was always ready to break through her tears, ''I 
came. But oh, dearest — " already the smile had disap- 
peared — ^''I am afraid we have made a sad mistake. I 
am too worldly, too frivolous, too light-minded for you. 
Even last night — ^the very first night of our married 
life — ^you were angry at me, offended at me, I don't 
know what for, but you were, weren't yout" 

**Not angry at you — ^not offended at you — but just — 
just disappointed. You don't seem to realize what mar- 
riage means. Vera; what a solemn, sacred, wonderful 
thing it is. I — somehow I can't bear that you should 
treat it lightly, as if it were just a social affair, a — ^a " 

He floundered and stopped, looking at her helplessly, 
realizing, even in the passion of his love, that it was 
useless to go on, that she would never understand. 

**I 'm not treating it lightly. Believe me, I don't 
feel at all lightsomely about it," she said, locking her 
arm in his and smiling up into his darkened eyes. '^I 'd 
like to see the girl that could take marriage— or any- 
thing else— lightsomely with you, Syd! But — " she 
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added, **I 'm bound to say you're awfully nice all the 
same. Your little girl loves you!" 

The soft words, the loving glance, the pressure of 
the gold-brown head against his shoulder disarmed him. 
He gathered her into his arms and strained her to his 
breast. 



CHAPTER xrn 

AMIDST a veritable concert of bird-songs Vera re- 
turned to the lodge after her dip in the lake and 
a long tramp through the woods, over which the sun 
was just rising. Livingston met her at the door, his 
whole soul in his eyes. 

*' Where have you been, belovedt'* he asked. 

"I have been ofiE in the woods alone— praying,*' she 
said softly. ^'At least I think I was praying. I have 
been thinking, Syd. I want to be a good wife to you. 
Won't you ask your God to help me!" 

He stepped quickly forward and took her in his 
arms. All the woods were aflame now with the rising 
of the sun. The birds were chorusing their praise for 
the beginning of a new day. He felt in the depths of 
his reverential soul that God was abroad walking in 
their wood in the cool of the morning. Reverently he 
drew her to him. 

** Listen, darling," he whispered, bending his head to 
hers, "I want to tell you something. I feel that this is a 
day out of Gtod's own world of Creation. God himself 
has joined us together. We are one, as God and man 
are one. Nothing can separate us now. We have 
merged our very existence into one. You are mine, mine 
now, we are one flesh. Will you try to understand just 
how great, just how holy, just how sacred a thing has 
happened to us!" 

She drew herself from his embracOi restless, con- 
sciouOy anxious to get away. 
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"We must go in to breakfast/' she said quickly. **I 
have been up siuce four o'clock swimming and tramping, 
and I am hungry." 

Wounded, half -offended, hurt in the tenderest, most 
ardent passion of his being, he followed her into the 
Lodge. 

He watched her as she tripped about, getting their 
little breakfast in her deft, eflBcient way. Yet sore as 
his heart was, there was no resentment, no anger there. 
He felt that he could not by any possibility be angry with 
her now, any more than he could be angry with God. 
She was his, a part of him, his wife, his mate. 

Before they had finished their breakfast, a boy came 
riding out from the village, which was about four miles 
away, waving a letter as he approached the lodge. 

**This here letter come for you last night. Mis' Liv- 
ingston," he shouted as he came up to the door, **an' 
paw said I 'd better bring it out. He thought it might 
be important." 

''Oh, thank you, Jimmie," cried Vera, springing up 
and running to the door eagerly. It was the first time 
she had heard herself addressed by her new name, and 
it stirred her deeply. The color flamed up in her 
cheeks, and she took the letter and bent her head above 
it to hide the expression in her eyes. 

Livingston rewarded the boy in a way which made 
him give vent to a shrill whistle. 

Suddenly Vera looked up. Her eyes were swimming, 
and the words choked in her throat as she said brokenly : 
*'It 's from my father — dear, dear, dear daddy; It is 
just to bid us good morning and wish us a happy day. 
Oh, bless him, bless him, bless him! There never was 
such another daddy in all this world. And oh, Syd — 
what do you think he has done — ^he and mother? They 
have bou{/ht %L8 a house! A dear, darling, modem little 
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house! Isn't that wonderful t And mother is furnish- 
ing it for us, so it will be all ready for us when we come 
home ! That is their real wedding present to us. Is n't 
it a wonderful one!" 

Livingston stared at her, unable to utter a word. 
Buying them a house! What was Mrs. Vaile thinking 
off Surely she must know! Mr. Vaile might never 
realize, but she was a churchwoman, she should know 

Vera looked at him, her cheeks softly flushed, her 
eyes radiant through unshed tears, 

** Well, why do n't you say something! " she cried mer- 
rily. **Are you completely overpowered by daddy's 
thoughtfulness and generosity! I must confess that I 
am. Was n 't it de(vr of them ! ' ' 

** Yes, it was very, very dear of them, ' ' he said gravely. 
**I know they meant it in the very best of love and 
kindness to us both. But, Vera darling, you know we 
can't accept a house from them. We will have to live in 
the parsonage. That is the church home. The home 
of the minister of the parish. He can have — should have 
— ^no other home than that. It is provided by his church, 
and is the place intended for him and his wife to live. 
Surely, dearest, you must understand this!" 

Vera stared at him with slowly widening eyes. 

*'What do you mean!" she asked. "That we can't 
accept the wedding present father and mother are 
giving us! That we can 't take it— can 't live in it — 
that we 've got to go back there and live in that musty 
old parsonage!" 

**That 's exactly what I mean, darling," replied Liv- 
ingston, his sensitive spirit shrinking under what he saw 
approaching. **0h, my beloved, try to understand my 
position in this, won 't you! Please, please do! I am 
not a free agent in this, dearest; I am God's man. I 
must do the thing that my church has ordained for me. 
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For years — ^for generations— the rectors of the parish 
have gone on living in the parsonage. Good men, saintly 
men, and their wives; and who am I that I should do 
differently T I do appreciate your father's and mother's 
thoughtfulness and generosity, dearest — oh, please un- 
derstand that I do — ^but I cannot live in the house they 
have bought us. We must live in the parsonage." 

Vera sat staring at him, the color ebbing slowly out 
of her cheeks. 

**Do you mean to tell me, Syd," she said, as soon as 
he paused in his pleading, ''that you intend to refuse 
this house — ^this bridal gift from my father and 
mother!" 

'*0h, I do not mean to refuse it, Vera, but we cannot 
accept it. I mean that we cannot live in it. Oh, 
darling, don't you see what it would dot Don't you 
see that my duty to my church — ^my parish — demands 
that I live at the parsonage!" 

**But why should we have to live at the parsonage! 
It 's a ratty, stufi^ old place, old as the hills, not mod- 
em or convenient, and a perfectly horrid old ark! I 
do n't want to live in it. I want a nice, cunning, mod- 
em, pretty little home. I don't see why I shouldn't 
have the kind of a home I want — especially if my own 
father is going to buy it for me!" 

Instantly Livingston's spirit flared up. 

**I do n't want him to buy it for you. I am able and 
willing to provide a home for you myself. I don't 
want any man to provide a home for you. My church 
has done that. When you married me, the pastor of 
that church, it provided a home that should be good 
enough for the wife of a minister of the church of God." 

The gold-brown sparkles that were always a danger 
signal began to snap in Vera 's eyes. 

**I think you are very ungracious," she said in the 
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tone that he had learned to know and dread. ''When 
father and mother were so good as to give ns so splendid 
a present " 

''I know; I did n't mean to be nngracious— oh dearest, 
believe me, I didn't! I fuUy appreciate their sweet, 
kind intentions. But don't you see, don't you under- 
stand that it would be impossible for me to accept — 
to live in this house they have bought us! I am the 
rector of St. Bartholomew's. It is my business to live 
in the home my church provides for me. If we went 
to live in a little ginger-bread place like that my church 
people would be hurt — oflEended " 

''Let them be oflf ended, then!" cried Vera. **You 
surely ought to have the right to live where you please ; 
and I should think that my preferences would cut some 
figure. Oh, Syd, Syd, I fear you 're sadly church-ridden. 
You ought to have lived a hundred years ago." 

Nothing she could have said would have cut him more. 
His face flushed hotly and his temper rose. ''Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that I did not," he answered stiffly. 
Then more hotly, "Your mother ought to have known 
better. She knew that I should live in the rectory. I 
do n't want them to give us this house. I am perfectly 
able to provide a home for and support my wife." 

Vera's eyes blazed and her cheeks flamed. 

' ' I detest that expression, ' ' she cried impetuously. ' ' I 
don't want any man to 'support' me. I hope I have 
back-bone enough to ' support ' myself ! As to your at- 
titude toward father and mother's gift, I shall never 
forgive it. They intended it as a home-coming present 
to us. But if you don't want it " 

Looking at her, Livingston felt a sort of terror take 
hold upon him. The memory of last night came back 
to him and a flood of love and tenderness swept over 
hint Whatever came they must not quarrel! She 
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was Ms — ^his little wife — ^what else mattered t He rushed 
to her and gathered her into his arms. 

**0h, Vera, Vera darling!" he panted. **Don*t look 
at me like that I Do n't feel toward me like that ! I feel 
you hardening your heart against me, withdrawing your 
love from me! Oh don't, darling, don't! What else 
matters? You are my wife, my own, what else matters 
nowT" 

He strained her to his heart, and little by little the 
rigidity left her figure and she clung to him, the angry 
color leaving her cheeks and the angry gold-brown 
sparkles quenched in tears. She drooped her head upon 
his shoulder and put her arms about his neck. 

'*You 're just a stubborn, stubborn old — preacher t^^ 
she pouted, with her lips against his cheek. 

The discussion terminated in a tender reconciliation, 
but it did not end there. It came up again and again 
during their honeymoon, and always with the same re- 
, suit. He loved her so utterly that he could not cross 
her, yet in giving in to her on this matter so vital to his 
calling, he felt that he was making the first mistake of 
his married life, but there was that in his make-up 
which inclined him always to follow the lines of least 
resistance. 

They returned from their honeymoon on a Saturday, 
and remained over the Sabbath with her parents at 
their home. On Monday they began moving into the 
picturesque little bungalow that Mr. and Mrs. Vaile 
had bought and furnished for them during their 
absence. 

It was near evening when Livingston found time to 
go to the rectory, so many had been the duties and 
obligations of the day ; and it was with a tug of pain 
at his heart that he saw Mrs. Staring standing in the 
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door to welcome him, both hands extended, a motherly 
smile illuminating her pleasant face. 

**Well, well, well!'* she cried, running to meet him. 
''And so here you are at last ! And glad it is I am to 
have you back again, for no one can take your place. 
And Where's the little bride! I 've had the whole house 
cleaned from top to bottom, and arranged it the nicest 
I could, although I know she 11 fix it over to her own 
taste, God bless her. Old Mrs. Coleman was in this 
morning and brought some ferns and flowers to brighten 
things up and make it pretty for her home-coming, and 
Mrs. Blake sent in a cake for tea. We thought likely 
sheM want to stay with her father and mother over 
Sunday, but we figured you'd come home to-day." 

She had run on so fast thus far that he could not 
stop her, but something she saw in his face brought her 
to a sudden halt. 

*' Thank you, Mrs. Staring, you are very kind," he 
began, and stopped uncertainly. It was always hard 
for him to inflict pain. **But — ^we— a — you see — " he 
floundered on, "you see, we have changed our minds. 
We are not coming to live at the rectory " 

**Noi coming to live at the rectory 1*^ her voice was 
full of something that cut him like a knife. He stepped 
forward and took her hand. 

*' Listen, dear friend," he said. "I am sorry — ^I 
know what a disappointment it will be to you and to 
others in the church. But my wife's father bought a 
house for us near them, and Vera — my wife — ^naturally 
felt that she — ^that we must live in it. You know how 
I love the old rectory, Mrs. Staring, I have had some 
happy days here, but — ^but " 

''But you 're not coming back to it any more. Oh| 
Mr. Livingston I" 
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**I know, Mrs. Staring, I know," he cried, "but you 
see when a man is married " 

*'0h, yes, I see; indeed, indeed I see,'* replied the 
housekeeper nodding her head emphatically. "But I 'm 
afraid you 're making a mistake, Mr. Livingston, you 
know how the church people feel." 

He did know, and the knowledge made him flush. 

"The church people surely should not object to my 
living in the house that has been presented me by my — 
my father," he said hurriedly. Then as the look of 
disappointment and disapproval still lingered on her 
face, "The rectory can be rented, you know, and made 
to add to the income of the church," he went on, 
unconsciously using Vera's argument. 

*^*But the rector of our church has always lived in 
the rectory before," Mrs. Staring said firmly. "I am 
sorry that it is not good enough for Mrs. Livingston." 

The young rector winced and a hot flush rushed up 
into his face. 

"It isn't that at all," he exclaimed angrily. "Mrs. 

Livingston would have been perfectly willing " He 

stopped short, knowing that what he was about to say 
was not true. "But her father bought and furnished 
the place for us while we were away as a wedding- 
present," he recommenced, "and of course we will have 
to live in it." 

Mrs. Staring raised her eyebrows, then turned dis- 
creetly away. "Oh, to be sure, sir, to be sure," 8he said 
noncommittally. "Excuse me, sir, if I seemed pre- 
sumptuous. Will you be wanting to go to your study, 
Mr. Livingston? I'll get the key immediately. I've 
kept it locked while you were gone." 

She brought the key, and Livingston with a heavy 
feeling in his heart turned in to his old study. 

Mechanically, as he had done so many times before, 
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he crossed the room and sat down in the chair before 
his desk. Twilight was coming and the room was full 
of shadows; he thought of the many twilights that he 
had sat there in that room, dreaming and thinking of 
her, dreaming of the useful, happy life they should lead 
there together, of the good work that they should do 
there in the service of the Master. 

There, too, he had dreamed sweet dreams of how, 
gently and tenderly, he would lead her heart to God, 
awaken in her a love and enthusiasm for religion equal 
to his own. 

He sighed as his eyes traveled slowly about the room. 
That dream would never come true here now — ^his heart 
sank a little as some deep consciousness within him 
asked, wovld it ever come true at all? He rose hastily 
and began taking down the books from the shelves. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THERE were great doings in the little bungalow in 
the days that followed. Vera was like a child with 
a new toy, and Livingston, who had never known a home 
since his mother died, was plunged in a deep and tender 
happiness. 

Together they hung pictures, laid rugs, got meals, 
and washed dishes, like two children playing house, 
and whatever uneasiness the young rector felt as to the 
attitude of his church-people was completely overshad- 
owed by the bliss of his new life. 

For several days after their return, he devoted most 
of his time and all of his attention to the settlement of 
the small establishment, leaving the care of the parish 
in the hands of the young clergyman who had taken 
his place while he was away. But when the heaviest 
of the work at the house was over, he returned to his 
duties. 

He found much that had been neglected and not prop- 
erly attended to, and was soon plunged into a perfect 
maze of work. He had never talked with Vera about 
her place in the church life. Several times while they 
were on their honeymoon he had tried to talk to her 
about it, but she had always put him off, or laughingly 
changed the subject. Now that he was beginning to 
reorganize the work of the church for the year, he felt 
that he must speak to her about it. 

She was standing on a step-ladder hanging draperies 
when he entered the house. She skipped down when 
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she saw him^ and running across the room threw her 
arms about his neck, rumpled his hair and kissed him on 
the tip of his nose. 

"Isn't it just darling, SjdV she cried. **Aren*t 
those draperies lovely t I was hurrying to get them 
done to surprise you. Isn't it just the dearest little 
home, honey? and weren't father and mother good to 
give it to ust I 'm going to give a party just as soon 
as I get it all fixed so all my friends can see it !'' 

"It is lovely, darling," he said, casting a quick glance 
about the room, "but not nearly as lovely as you are! 
But come, come, I didn't come home to make love to 
you, I have come to have a quiet, serious talk with you." 

He sat down on a low wicker couch and placed her 
beside him. 

A little cloud fell over Vera's radiant face. 

"A quiet, serious talk — oh dear, I don't like to talk 
about serious things! Serious things are never pleasant. 
Don't let 's be serious, honey — ^let 's be happy!" 

Livingston laughed and kissed her. 

"But we must be serious sometimes, little girl," he 
said tenderly, "that need not make us the less happy. I 
have been mapping out my winter's work to-day. I 
find that we will have to reorganize some of the societies 
and will need some new ofScers. I have never asked 
you before which society you would like to take, but 
of course you can have your choice of any of them." 

Vera drew herself from his arms and sat forward on 
the edge of the couch, gazing into his face with wide 
eyes and the half -laughing, half -frightened expression 
of a child. 

"What? Choice of what?" she asked. 

"Why, choice of the women's societies of the church, 
of course. As the wife of the rector " 

"Do you mean — ^you don't mean that you want me 
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to take charge of— of some of those church societies, 
do you?" 

Livingston flushed, and a surprised, wounded look 
came into his sensitive face. 

** Did n't you expect to do so, Verat " he asked quietly, 
**You know that is a part of my work. Preaching 
sermons and conducting services are only a part of a 
clergyman's duties. The guilds and societies of a 
church are a very vital part of its organization. I 
thought of course that you would be interested in my 
work — would expect to help me." 

Vera put her arms about his neck and laid her cheek 
against his. 

"Of course I 'm interested in your work, dear," she 
murmured. Then slipping down on her knees before 
him she took his face between her palms and laughed 
up into his clouded eyes. 

**But Syd, dear^ just think what you are asking," she 
went on, ** just fancy me as the president of a "Woman's 
Guild! Imagine me at a Mother's Meeting, or a con- 
clave of the Ladies' Aid Society 1" 

She fell back on her heels and gave vent to a peal of 
laughter so infectious that the serious young rector 
had hard work not to join in it. 

"Now listen, Syd; just think of it," she went on, 
when her merriment had subsided. "You know I 
couldn't do th^t! The very first thing I 'd do would 
be to make some fearful break that would shock the 
old ladies clear out of their shoes! I 'd burst out in 
the middle of the meeting with, 'Oh, gee whiz, girls, 
if we didn't forget to get that report on the Orphan 
Babies!' or 'Gtood Lord, sisters, we never got the choir- 
boys night-shirts washed this week!' " 

She made such a funny little figure as she sat back 
on her heels, and the picture she invoked was such a 
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ridienloiis one that in spite of himself the young rector 
laughed aloud. 

"But you 11 have to learn some time. Vera/' he said, 
instantly recovering his gravity. **You 11 have to 
grow up some time. You are a clergyman's wife, you 
know, and his work is yours, his life yours " 

Vera looked at him intently for a moment, then got 
slowly to her feet. The laughter was gone from her 
face now, and her eyes met his with a sudden flash. 

"Whyt" she asked incisively. 

Even in the days of their courtship he had sometimes 
seen in her an independence of thought that surprised 
him. 

"Why should your life — your work — ^be minet" she 
repeated. **You have a vocation for the church — I 
have not. You chose it as your life work — ^I didn't. 
I am not a religionist, and I don't propose to pretend 
to be something that I am not. I married you — ^the 
individual — ^not your profession." 

''But the husband's business is the wife's, Vera," 
insisted Livingston. ''Surely you must know that a 
woman " 

"I believe that a woman has as much right to her 
life and the choice of her work in life as a man. I 
didn't marry you because you were the rector of St. 
Bartholomew's, I married you because you were Sydney 
Livingston — ^the man I loved. I would have married 
you just the same if you wotc a bar-tender or a coal- 
heaver. Would you expect me to help you tend bar 
or heave coalt" 

Livingston frowned. 

"That is a very different thing, Vera," he answered 
stiffly. "What I ask you to do is woman's work; fine, 
noble, uplifting work " 
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''Which I have about as much vocation for as I have 
for teaching Chinese." 

Livingston was silent, seeing his day-dreams fade. 

"Then you do not propose to help me in my workf 
he asked after an interval, in a hurt tone. 

''Not if helping you means presiding over a lot of 
cackling women at an Aid Society/' she replied. 

Livingston rose and faced her, his face flushed and 
troubled. 

"But the church t The congregation — ^my people — 
what will they think of yout It is expected that the 
rector's wife will preside over at least a part of the 
church societies, that she will interest herself in the 
church life, take her proper share of the church work. 
They regard it as your right — your duty — to help me." 

"Yes," she said, "I suppose that is true. It is re- 
garded as the duty of every woman who marries a 
clergyman to become the unpaid drudge of the church." 

''Verar 

"You needn't be so shocked, Sydney, it 's so. But 
it isn't going to be so in my case. We might as weU 
come to an understanding about this matter right now. 
I don't care a fig what the people of the church— or 
any one else — ^think about me. This is between you 
and me, and it is nobody else's affair. I married you 
because I care for you. I did n't marry St. Bartholo- 
mew 's and I am not responsible to it for my actions." 

"But when you married me, you merged your life in 
mine. My work became your work, my responsibilities 
yours. The husband and wife are one " 

" Awd the htLsband that onel'* retorted Vera quickly. 
"I fail to see it in that light. When I married you, I 
joined my life to yours, I did not merge it into yours. 
I feel that my life is just as much mine now as ever. 
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Some women may be willing to have their lives * merged' 
— ^and eventually submerged — ^but I 'm not." 

Livingston stood looking at her silently for a mo- 
ment, then turned and left the room. 

In the weeks that followed, he strove earnestly to keep 
up with his work and fulfil his duties to his parish as 
well as he had always done, but he found that being 
a married man was an absorbing occupation. 

Vera made constant though unconscious demands 
upon his time and attention, and was so captivating in 
her dust-cap and apron, with her little airs of house- 
wifely concern, that he found it harder and harder 
to tear himself from her side and go out to attend the 
meetings and duties that awaited him. 

Twice within a fortnight he had been obliged to stay 
away from choir-meeting because Vera was alone and 
begged him not to leave her; and frequently he had 
missed Bible meetings, class meetings and parochial 
calls because she had made some engagement for him, 
or because some apparently imperative duty to her or 
to their home required his presence. 

Was it possible, he asked himself, that he was growing 
lukewarm to his duty? Could it be that he was letting 
human love overshadow the love of the Divine in his 
heart ? Was he beginning to let the world and the flesh 
enroach upon that work, to him so sacred? 

He told himself passionately that it was not so, and 
with renewed ardor threw himself into his work and his 
devotions. 

But the queries he had put to himself were not con- 
fined to his own conscience; there were others in the 
parish who were beginning to ask the same questions. 



CHAPTER XV 

VERA, meanwhile, utterly unaware of the havoc she 
was working in the clerical usefulness of her gentle 
parson, was supremely happy. 

She plunged into her housekeeping and home-making 
with the same enthusiasm that she had always brought 
to her out-door sports, and enjoyed it, as she had 
enjoyed her first doll's-house; like the doll's-house she 
began to grow tired of it as soon as she had accomplished 
the best that she could accomplish with it. 

In spite of the fact that she had never done any 
housework in her life, she had an instinctive under- 
standing of how it should be done, and the efSciency and 
thoroughness that were natural to her made her do 
it well. 

As long as there were problems to solve and systems 
to work out she enjoyed her housekeeping thoroughly. 
But when the little home was finished and complete as 
hands could make it from one end to the other, when 
every closet had been arranged and rearranged, when 
every picture, drapery and bit of bric-a-brac had been 
studied and moved about and disposed and redisposed 
to obtain the most artistic effect; when cooking had 
passed the experimental stage and had become mechan- 
ical and the housekeeping had settled down into a 
monotonous routine that had to be gone through with 
over and over every day, then she began to lose her 
enthusiasm for it and cast about for something more 
interesting to keep her restless, active mind bu^. 
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Up to this time she had been too bnsy and engrossed 
with her new home to pay much attention to her hus- 
band's work, or to go out a great deal, or entertain. 
But now that her enthusiasm for housekeeping had 
begun to wane a little, she began to put a finger here 
and there into his affairs. **I wouldn't do this," or 
**I would do that if I were you, Syd," became daily, 
almost hourly comiments, and Livingston, fatally under 
her influence, weakened by his overpowering love for 
her, began to follow her counsels unconsciously. 

She began to remember her friends about this time, 
too, and a trying period ensued for the young rector. 

Interrupted as his work had been before, it was 
doubly so now. From morning until midnight the little 
house was filled with chattering, giggling girls, fre- 
quently with young men, popping com or making candy 
in the kitchen, pounding on the piano in the living- 
room, or dancing and romping through the halls, mak- 
ing study or thought impossible. 

Like most people who have never done concentrated 
brain work Vera could not realize his necessity for 
being alone, and continually brought her sewing and 
sat beside him when he was composing a sermon, or 
kept running in and out of the ^udy asking him ques- 
tions and calling upon him took at and admire this or 
that, quite unaware of the fact that by so doing she 
was rendering his composition useless. 

Mrs. VaUe, coming in and out of the small house at 
all seasons, had seen the trend of affairs, and worried 
over it. Though not a very wise woman in some re- 
spects, she realized, as Vera did not, the effect that 
such distractions must have on the material success of 
the young clerg3naian. 

She had suggested to Vera on more than one occasion 
that she and her friends were disturbing Sydney's 
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work, and had several times hinted to her that when 
her husband was composing his sermons he should be let 
alone. One morning as Vera was coming out of the 
study with a beautifully iced cake balanced on her 
hand, her mother opened the front door. 

Vera greeted her joyously. 

''Oh, helloa, muzzie darling/' die cried, setting the 
cake down to give her a hug and kiss, ''awfvl glad to 
see you, come in! See the lovely cake I just baked t 
I Ve just been in to show it to Syd. He thought it was 
grand.'* 

Mrs. Yaile's lips tightened. She followed her daugh- 
ter into the pretty living-room and sat primly down in 
a chair. 

^'Oh, don't sit on that stiff old chair, dearie," cried 
Vera, '*we just keep that for church callers. Here, take 
the eai^ chair! Take off your things and stay to 
lunch, please do, Syd would be so glad ! ' ' 

Mrs. Vaile leaned back in her chair and looked at her 
severely. 

**Vera," she began, "have you any idea of what you 
are doing?" 

Vera blinked. "Well, I hope so. I usually have« 
In what particular, mudder dear!" 

"In regard to your husband," resumed Mrs. Vaile 
sternly. '*I was at the monthly meeting of the Ladies' 
Missionary Society this morning, and heard something 
that made me feel very badly indeed." 

''I don't doubt it," murmured Vera sympathetically. 
"Poor mother! Why did you got They're enough to 
make any one feel badly." 

Mrs. Vaile ignored the remark. 

"The ladies of the society were discussing the con- 
dition of the church work," she went on, as if she had 
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not heard it, '*and I am sorry to say that Sydney was 
criticized — criticized severely." 

** Too bad!" commented Vera, *'What 's the trouble 
with the old cats now? They always have a grouch 
about something I" 

Mrs. Vaile regarded her daughter with a reproving 
gaze. 

"I must insist that you be less slangy and more 
respectful to my friends, Vera," she said with dignity. 
"Yes, my friends, for the women whom you so rudely 
designate as 'old cats' are all fine, noble women, doing 
a noble work, which should command your respect in- 
stead of your flippant remarks. The worst of it is," she 
continued emphatically, **I am sorry to say, their criti- 
cisms are justified." 

''What — ^their criticisms of Sydney? Why, Mother 
Vaile! how can you say such a thing 1" cried Vera 
aghast. 

Mrs. Vaile sat forward in her chair. 

"Because it 's so," she said tersely. Then, laying 
one hand on Vera's knee, "Now listen to me. Vera, 
and for once in your life pay attention to what I say. 
What they say of Sydney is that he is not doing his f idl 
duty to his church and his parishioners. They say that 
his sermons are nothing like as good as they used to be 
— ^and they We not. They say that he is neglecting his 
parochial calls, that his attendance at the societies and 
guilds of the church are irregular, and that his attend- 
ance at choir and class meetings have fallen off per- 
ceptibly. Now I ask you, my dear, whose fault is itt*' 

She shot the question at the girl like a bullet. 

Vera sat looking at her, her eyes widened, but made 
no answer. 

"You know very well whose fault it is," went on her 
mother. "It's yours. Sydney wants to do his duty. 
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and tries his best, but you have no eonsideration for 
him. You insist on his going out with you evenings, 
you keep the house full of noisy, giggling girls all day, 
you give him no time or opportunity for spiritual re- 
flection, and no chance to think about or write a good 
sermon. That cake now, that you have just been in 
to show him! What was he doing?'* 

*'He was writing his sermon." 

"There! What did I tell you! And I supi)ose you 
made him stop to see how light it was and how smooth 
you had made the icing t Of course you did! Now 
how can a man concentrate his thoughts on Qod and 
Eternity when right in the midst of it he has to stop 
and rhapsodize about a ridiculous cake!** 

She stopped, out of breath, and Vera, seeing the ab- 
surd side of it, laughed aloud. 

"You may laugh," resumed her mother, "but some 
day you may find that it is no laughing matter. Indeed, 
it is not now. Sydney has a mission in life — ^a great 
and holy mission — ^and you have no right to interfere 
in it." 

"I don't want to interfere in it, I don't mean to 
interfere in it," protested Vera. "You know that I 
have the deepest respect for personal liberty. I do not 
mean — ^I did not know that I was — ^interfering in Syd- 
ney 's work. If I did " 

"If you do," broke in Mrs. Vaile, "I warn you right 
now that you are going to get him — and yourself — ^into 
serious trouble." 

"Oh, pshaw, mother," cried Vera, "you make too 
much of everything ! What if a few people do find fault 
— ^the Lord himself couldn't satisfy everybody." 

"Sydney satisfied everybody in his church — ^before he 
married you," responded Mrs. Vaile coldly, as she rose 
and put on her coat. 
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Vera ran to her and threw her arms about her neck. 

''Don't go, mother, please don't go!" she pleaded. 
''I 'm lonesome with Syd shut np there in his study, 
and I want somebody to talk to. I didn't mean to 
bother Syd, you know that I wouldn't do anything to 
harm him or his work for all the world." 

And she meant what she said. She had no thought or 
intention of interfering with his work, or encroaching 
on his time; but, like many another bride, time hung 
heavily on her hands, love and marriage were the absorb- 
ing factors in her life, and because he had a greater 
theme to absorb his mind and engage his attention, she 
could not understand. Because she had no life of her 
own she hung herself on his, unwitting of the fact that 
by so doing she was sapping and draining that life and 
crippling its usefulness. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AS the weeks passed by and the Christmas holidays 
approached Livingston found himself more and 
more harassed and driven. 

Try as he might, he did not seem to be able to keep 
lip with his work. 

Alone in his study one morning he sat at his desk, piled 
high with bills, reports and memoranda, with an un- 
finished sermon and the notes for two nnprepared lee- 
tures before him, and a feeling akin to desperation came 
over him. There was the work of three men before him, 
and but one x>air of hands to do it all. 

Glancing hastily through the reports he picked out a 
formidable-looking bundle of papers and looked through 
them, then glanced at the clock. The time startled him. 
He sat still for a moment with drawn brow thinking 
intently, then rose from his chair with a hurried, nerv- 
ous gesture and crossed the hall to the living-room, 
carrying the bundle of reports in his hand. 

Vera sat by the window, rocking and singing, making 
heroic efforts to dam a hole in the toe of one of his 

**Vera,'^ he said hurriedly, **I wonder if you would do 
something for mef 

She glanced up at him with her sunny smile, 

**Sure!'^ she answered cheerily. 

Livingston winced. He could never become accus- 
tomed to her dang. Utterly foreign to his own vocab- 
ulary, he could never hear her use it without a pang. 
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**I am utterly overwhelmed with work to-day,*' he 
told her, trying to keep the annoyance out of his voice, 
"and I wondered if you could help me. We have been 
out so much evenings of late, and have had so much 
company that my work has piled up until I do n't know 
which way to turn. It seems to me I never felt the 
drain of it so heavily as now." 

Vera looked up at him sympathetically. 

**It 's a shame!" she ejaculated. **Tou ought to 
have more help 1 They work you entirely too hard." 

Livingston glanced at her sharply. It was on his 
tongue to tell her that it was her demands that were 
making his work so difficult, but he could not. Instead 
he sighed heavily and passed his hand across his eyes. 

**I have a hundred things to do to-day," he resumed. 
''In addition to preparations for the Christmas services 
and tree I have a lecture to prepare, my sermon to 
finish, a funeral and two baptisms this afternoon, a 
wardens' meeting this evening; — ^and these reports sim- 
ply miist be delivered to the Aid Society this afternoon. 
I can't possibly get time to attend the meeting, and I 
wondered — " he paused and hesitated — ^**I wondered if 
you could take them up there for mef What had you 
planned to do this afternoon?" 

** Ethel and I were going to a matinee." 

*'Ohl Of course I wouldn't want to interfere with 
your plans, dearest, but if you could get time " 

Vera's face clouded. "Why, of course I'll do it, if 
you want me to, Syd, but " 

"But what?" He was nervous and hurried and her 
delay irritated him. 

» "Nothing, only the girls will be expecting me. I 
promised " 

"So did I promise — " he said in a voice sharp with 
irritation. "I promised to send these reports to a 
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body of earnest, serious-minded women, who are trying 
to do some good in the world ! However, I will not inter- 
fere with your engagements." And turning shortly 
about, he started to leave the room. 

Yera looked up at him in amazement, and sprang 
up, letting the sock slip from her knee to the floor. 

"Why, Syd!'* she exclaimed. "What have I donet 
'What 's the matter f I did n't mean to be selfish, dearie ! 
I Tl take the reports, of course I will 1 Don^t be so 
huSy I I can take my car, and if I drive fast I can go 
around there before I meet Ethel." 

She ran to him and threw her arms about his neck, 
and Livingston, shamed by his temper, begged her par- 
don and returned to his work. 

As his engagements required him to leave the house 
immediately, he did not see yera again, but Ic^ft the 
reports on her table. 

Vera, meanwhile, careless and happy, finished the sock 
she was darning and began her toilet. 

It had never occurred to her that costumes that had 
been appropriate enough for the young daughter of 
the wealthy and fashionable Mrs. Vaile might not be 
deemed exactly fitting for the wife of a minister. In 
fact, she thought nothing about it. She had never given 
much thought to dress, wearing without question the 
clothes that her mother provided for her. 

Much of her wedding trousseau was still new, and, 
without questioning its appropriateness, she was still 
wearing her bridal finery. 

On this occasion she put on a close-fitting tailor-made 
suit of violet broadcloth, with long white kid gloves, a 
bunch of violets on her breast, and a big muflf and neck- 
piece of white fox. With a violet velvet hat on her glow- 
ing brown head, its long white plumes falling down 
over her shoulder and throwing out in striking relief 
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her brilliant coloring and the sparkling brightness of 
her dark eyes she was a dashing little figure — a thought 
too dashing^ perhaps — ^for the wife of a serious young 
clergyman. 

Her father had given her a gray roadster for her 
birthday, the rakish lines of which delighted her heart ; 
and she had taken a keen delight in learning to run it, 
coming perilously close on several occasions to being 
arrested for exceeding the speed limits, at a time when 
automobiles were still held in awe and some trepidation 
by the women of the Middle West. She got it out of 
the garage in a workmanlike manner, and knowing that 
she had no time to spare, threw in the clutch and started 
off at top speed. 

It was two-thirty when she drew up before the house 
where the annual meeting of the Ladies' Aid Society 
was being held. 

The opening exercises and preliminary business had 
been disposed of, and the annual report of the Finance 
committee was up for discussion. 

"I am very sorry, ladies," said the president, with a 
grim expression about her mouth, ''but I have none of 
the reports here. I sent them to Mr. Livingston more 
than a week ago, but have heard nothing from him in 
regard to them, and the reports have not been returned. 
He told me some days ago that he would try to attend 
this meeting to-day, and offer some suggestions for 
next years' work. But — " she paused significantly. 

''Mr. Livingston seems to be too busy nowadays to 
attend any of our meetings," remarked one of the mem- 
bers sour^. 

There was a chilly silence. 

"I believe," commented another member, **that Mr. 
Livingston has not honored our meetings more than 
half a dozen times since he was married. He always 
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used to attend regularly before. It makes it rather 
hard for the Aid Society to get along and carry the 
responsibilities we do without the cooperation of the 
rector." 

*'It certainly doesV agreed the president. "I had 
hoped that when Mr. Livingston married he would have 
a wife who would be a service to the church, but—*** 

It was at this untoward moment that Vera drove up 
to the gate. 

She pulled up smartly, glanced at the watch on her 
wrist, and seeing that she would not have time to get 
out, tooted her horn and sent up a silvery '*Hoo-hoo!" 
waving her hand in the direction of the front windows. 

The members of the Aid Society rose in a body and 
looked out. Then Mrs. Gray sank back with a groan. 

**And that — " she exclaimed weakly, "is our rector's 
wifel" 

The president of the Aid Society started toward the 
door. Another member pulled her back. 

"You mustn't run out in the cold, Mrs. Bapling," 
she exclaimed. "If some one must go out and see what 
this young person wants, I '11 go. Such an insult ! Im- 
pertinent, disrespectful young minx! Why doesn't she 
come to tiie door like a lady if she has anything to say 
tons!" 

"I am surprised that her mother didn't bring her 
up better," remarked Mrs. Gray severely. 

"It wasn't her mother's fault," put in Mrs. Allan. 
"If ever a woman tried to make something out of an 
incorrigible little imp she did. But I must say that I 
am surprised at Mr. Livingston. What he saw in her I 
never could understand. With a girl like Elenore Ains- 
ley right under his eyes " 

"Yes, things would have been very different in this 
parish if he had married Elenore ; but men- — ' ' 
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At this moment Vera, growing impatient, sent up an- 
other honk, and backed her machine so that she was 
directly in front of the windows. 

"Do loolcl** groaned Mrs. Murdock, *^8uch a get-up 
for a minister's wife! She looks more like a show- 
actress! I declare, it 's a disgrace to the church!'' 

Mrs. Bapling, meantime, with grimly folded lips, had 
put a scarf over her head and gone out to the gate. 

Vera, who had not the slightest intention of being 
discourteous, greeted her with a sunny smile. 

**0h, thank you so much for coming out, Mrs. Rap- 
ling," she cried. *'I 'm in a great hurry and haven't 
time to get out." 

Mrs. Rapling surveyed her disapprovingly. 

"Won't you come in to the meeting, Mrs. Living- 
ston!" die asked. "I believe you have never attended 
any of our meetings, and I am sure all the ladies would 
be very glad to welcome our rector's wife." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Rapling," answered the girl, "I am 
very sorry, but I couldn't to-day. I have another en- 
gagement, and must rush now to keep it. Ethel and I 
are going to the matinee to see one of Shaw's plays. Mr. 
Livingston couldn't possibly get here himself this after- 
noon, so asked me to come by and leave these reports. 
Thank you so much, good-by." And with a nod and 
a smile, and quite unwitting of the impression she had 
left behind, Vera drove away, leaving the president 
staring after her with a stony glare. 

'*She had not time to come in," she announced, when 
she returned to the sternly-waiting sisterhood within. 
"She had an important engagement. She was going to 
a matin6e." 

Mrs. Rapling removed the scarf from her head and 
smoothed down her gray hair. "Mr. Livingston did not 
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have time to come to the meeting,'' she added incisively. 
*'I wonder if he was going to the matinee, too?" 

**I wouldn't put it past him," sighed Mrs. Murdock, 
'*he seems to have lost his head entirely." 

*'I should think so!" put in Mrs. Allan bitingly. 
**Any minister of the gospel that would allow his wife 
to run around in such a get-up as that!" 

*'Do n't you think we might take up the consideration 
of the report now, Mrs. President?" asked Mrs. Cole- 
man, and the Aid Society turned to the business of the 
meeting, while Vera went blithely on her way. But the 
effect of the trivial incident did not end there, but was 
more wide-spreading and potent than she would have 
deemed possible. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THINGS did not go well for the young rector of 
St. Bartholomew's as the winter advanced. 

There seemed to be some power or influence at work 
against him in the parish that he conld neither locate 
nor understand. 

When warned by his delicately attuned senses that 
things were not as they should be, he tried to argue him- 
self into the belief that the apparent change was merely 
coincidental, the rush of the closing season, the bad 
weather which kept i)eople away from church, a hundred 
other things. But whispers had reached him of late that 
had enlightened him somewhat, and he was ardently 
planning a complete change in his life and service, when 
a thunderbolt fell upon him. 

It was near Lent, and having refused to go to a party 
with Vera one evenmg, he was hard at work in his study 
when the bell rang. 

He rose and went to the door, and a deputation from 
the church filed in. 

He was surprised, but welcomed them warmly. Think- 
ing that they had come to discuss some phase of the 
building of the new Parish House, which had been under 
contemplation for the spring, he greeted them cheer- 
fully, talking as he bustled about arranging chairs 
near the table. 

It struck him that they seemed very silent and ill-at- 
ease, these vestrymen with whom he had worked shoulder 
to shoulder for the past four years, but there was no 
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premonition in his heart, no warning in the air, as 
he sat down and, crossing his legs comfortably, faced 
them smiling. 

He never knew afterward what words they used, 
who spoke, or how the blow was administered. 

He came to himself out of a daze, to hear the sound 
of receding feet, the closing of a door, and to realize 
that all the walls of his world had crumbled down upon 
him. 

It was hours before he could think, before his mind 
could take in the awf ulness of the blow that had fallen 
upon him. 

• Then in a sudden, sickening instant it came home to 
him. 

He was needed in his church no longer. He had been 
asked to resign from the pastorate of St. Bartholomew's! 

He would not have dreamed that such a thing cotdd 
be. For four years he had identified himself with the 
church, made himself a part of it, put his whole heart 
and soul into it, and had supx>osed that he would live 
and die its pastor. 

And now he was cut off' from it — thrown jouifc — 
dischargedl 

He bled and suffered under the thought as if some 
portion of his anatomy had been severed from him. 

He sat rigid in his chair, struck dumb and motionless. 
At last, with a groan, he started up and went to his desk. 
At sight of the familiar papers upon it he moaned aloud 
and, stretching his arms upon it, let his head fall upon 
them. 

Vera found him so when at midnight she returned 
from the party and went to the study to look for him. 

"Why, 8ydl^' she cried in alarm, '*why, Syd, what is 
the matter} You look like death! Are you sickf Has 
something happened to youf" 
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''5ic*r' he moaned. *'Sick» Oh, I wish I were! I 
wish I were dead — ^before this thing had come upon me f 

**Whatf she cried, her own lips losing their color, 
"What has happened?" 

**I have been turned out of St. Bartholomew *s,'' he 
said, in a voice so hoarse and hollow that she would not 
have known it. 

^* Turned out of St. Bartholomew's? What do you 
mean?" 

"It is really not so difficult to understand," he an- 
swered, with a ghastly smile. "I have been requested to 
resign." 

"You have — you — ^you have been requested to re- 
signf she echoed, as one who hears, yet cannot believe 
the evidence of one's ears. "Why, Syd — ^I do n't under- 
stand I Why should they ask you to resign ? ' ' 

He sprang to his feet and began pacing the room. A 
great rage rose up within him, choking at his throat and 
shaking a red film before his eyes. For a moment he was 
tempted to tell her — ^to fling into her face the fact that 
it was she — she that was to blame, that was his undoing, 
that had brought this catastrophe into his life. Then 
his love rose up, pleading and tender, and he locked his 
Kps upon the words. 

She ran to him and, laying her hand on his arm, gazed 
into his face with wide, shocked eyes. 

* * Oh Syd, ' ' she cried, ' ' Syd ! My poor, poor boy, my 
I>oor darling, don't look like thatl It breaks my heart 
to see you so. Perhaps it is not so bad — ^perhaps there 
has been some mistake." 

"There has been a mistake — ^a grievous and terrible 
mistake," he said bitterly, "but not in the truth of this 
announcement. I have been kicked out of my church. 
I must give it up. I must go. I am asked to resign that 
charge that I have loved so, that I have given the best 
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years of my life to building up — ^that I had hoped — 

believed — ^would be — ^would be " His voice broke, 

and throwing himself upon the couch and covering his 
face with his hands, his body shook convulsively. 

Vera ran to him and knelt beside him, terrified at 
the violence of his grief. 

'*0h, Sydney," she pleaded, ^^don'i do that, please 
don't do that! No church, no parish in the world is 
worth such grief ! What if you do have to give up this 
one, there are plenty of others." 

He rose, pushing her from him almost roughly. 
**Hush," he said hoarsely, *'you don't know what you 
are talking about ; you do n't understand. " And break- 
ing from her, he rushed away and locked himself in 
his study, where she heard him pacing to and fro 
through all the night. 

For a little while Vera stood where he had left her; 
then stealing away to her bedroom, she sat down and 
stared out of the window into the dark. 

For the first time in her life the grim face of Trouble 
looked at her out of that darkness. All her life before 
she had walked in the sunlight. But now as she cowered 
in the window, a hand as clammy as the clutch of death 
seemed laid upon her heart. For weeks now she had 
had in the back of her mind a shadow which she hid from 
herself and dared not face. Now it came forth from 
the darkness and laid its convincing hold upon her. 
With this imminent personal problem, that terrified her 
in her youth and childish ignorance, was added Sydney's 
trouble. He had ieen asked to resign from his parish! 
Sydney! The idol of his church! As her wide eyes 
stared out into the blackness of night the innate honesty 
of her being rose up and accused her. Why had he been 
asked to resign? Was it her fault? She knew the esti- 
mation in which he was held by his parish and superiors 
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when he married her. Had she done this f Her mother 's 
words came back to her and she bowed her face to her 
knees and writhed in agony. She was too honest to 
excuse herself. Frankly, almost brutally, she went over 
her conduct day by day since the beginning of their life 
together, and as the events marshaled themselves before 
her mind she knew that in a measure — ^a large measure 
— she was to blame. In the face of this illumination, her 
own problem dmndled to insignificance. She ceased to 
be afraid. The thought that she — she whom he loved 
so— had brought this disaster upon her husband made 
her very soul quiver. 

With the honesty that was inherent and fundamental 
in her character she lived each day of their life since 
their marriage over in her mind. She did not try to 
excuse herself for her faults, neither did she excuse him. 
Naturally of stronger moral fiber than he, she recognized 
his weafaiess, and laid the blame for much of his failure 
where it belonged. But to herself she was merciless. She 
saw now that her mother had been right. And that while 
she had — and should have — ^the right to live her own 
life, she had no right to spoil his. Toward dawn she 
went to bed. 

When she awoke in the morning the place beside her 
was vacant; Sydney had not come to bed at all. She 
rose in panic and went to the study, but the dtoor was 
locked ; miserable and unhappy she put on her wraps and 
went to her mother's. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vaile were sitting alone in the library 
when she entered, and she knew by that unuttered some- 
thing in the atmosphere that they had heard and had 
been discussing it. Mr. Vaile, as usual, was calm, but 
her mother's face was flushed and there were signs of 
recent tears in her eyes. 

As Vera entered the room her father rose, and came 
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toward her with his usual loving greeting, but her 
mother remained seated, her handkerchief at her eyes. 

*'So you Ve finally done it I" she burst forth after a 
painful interval. ' * I told you I I warned you you would 
make trouble for yourself and your husband if you kept 
on in your foolish ways ! And now look what you have 
done — ^ruined your husband's career ! Brought disgrace 
and shame upon him — ^and all of us — ^and cut him off 
from one of the greatest opportunities any young man 
ever had I" 

But mother — " cried Vera piteously. 
Don't * mother' me!" interrupted Mrs. Vaile an- 
grily. "I'm ashamed of you I I 'm ashamed of myself 
for having brought up such a daughter! It was not 
Sydney's fault at all. His only fault was in caring too 
much for you; selfish, arrogant, light-minded girl that 
you are " 

''Now, now mother, that's enough!" broke in Mr. 
Vaile. "You have heard only one side of the story, 
suppose we hear what Vera has to say." 

"I have nothing to say, father," replied the girl, 
white to the lips. "I suppose mother is right. I did n't 
think of my actions affecting Sydney's position in the 
church. I supposed I had the right to live my own life 
in my own way " 

"You were warned often enough I" sobbed her mother. 
"I told you what would happen if you continued to 
break in on his work and did not take more interest in 
his church life, but that was always the way with you, 
wilful, headstrong " 

"At least if it was my fault, I am being punished for 
it now, mother." The girl said quietly. "Syd has lost 
his church, he is broken-hearted and desperate, our only 
income is gone, he will be out of work and says it will be 
hard for him to get another parish; we will be in 
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trouble and hard up — don't you think I will feel itf 
Even if I am wilful and headstrong, I have some heart 
and feelings, and I 11 suffer under it — ^more, perhaps, 
than Sydney, because I have it on my conscience that it 
was partly my fault/' 

The words were quietly but bravely spoken and af- 
fected both parents deeply. Mrs. Vaile began to cry, 
her father put his arms about her and stroked her hair. 

"Oh, but it is terrible, terrible!" sobbed Mrs. Vaile, 
rocking herself to and fro. *' After all the work I Ve 
done in the church, and my position as president of the 
Guild and all, to have this dreadful thing come upon 
us I Oh, Vera, if you had only had some sense, some 
judgment we might all have been so happy " 

The girl's face changed, and crossing the room swiftly 
she knelt by her mother's side. 

**I know, mother, and I am sorry," she said, putting 
her arms around her neck. **I am sorry for you, sorry 
for Syd, and sorry for father. But I am sorriest of 
all — " she stopped, with a little sobbing catch in her 
throat. Mrs. Vaile raised her head and looked at her, a 
half -formed suspicion suddenly crystallizing in her mind. 

"For what?" she asked, her sobs ceasing. 

Vera dropped her head. "Sorriest of all — ^for the 
little baby that is coming to us in the fall," she whis- 
pered chokingly. 

Mrs. Vaile started, and then with a cry gathered her 
daughter to her breast. 

"Oh, Vera!" she cried, "my child, my darling, my 
little girl, why didn't you tell me this before?" 

"I could n't, mother, I was n't sure myself." 

A moment later she was sobbing on her mother's 
breast, while the father, forgotten in this great moment, 
which is so essentially the woman's hour, went silently 
out of the room. 



CHAPTER XVlll 

IN the bitter days that followed Livingston was like 
a man stunned by a blow. 

He could neither sleep nor eat, but with stony face 
and unseeing eyes sat hour after hour staring into 
vacancy, a prey to bitter and agonizing reflections. 

Then, when the first paralyzing effects of the blow had 
passed and he began fully to realize his situation, he 
became maddened, desperate. Recognizing the cause of 
his downfall, the failure of all the plans and projects 
of his life, his heart was filled with bitterness against 
both Yera and himself. 

Crushed with the sense of his humiliation, quivering 
in every over-sensitive nerve of his being with the 
sense of failure and disgrace, he would not even show 
himself upon the street, but shut himself up alone in 
his study, pacing the floor for hours at a stretch, or 
sitting motionless and despairing, his head buried in 
his hands. 

To Vera this conduct seemed the very height of weak- 
ness and pusillanimity. Made of stronger fiber than 
her husband, with a less sensitively organized nature 
and a more independent spirit, she held her head up and 
went quietly about her business, well knowing the dis- 
favor with which she was regarded by her husband's 
former congregation, but caring not a farthing. 

At the same time she suffered. For the first time in 
her care-free existence she was brought face to face with 
a problem which there was no dodging, and which she 
had to meet seriously. 
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The young couple had saved little or no money since 
their marriage, and as the months went by the little they 
had saved dwindled away until they found themselves 
facing actual poverty. Both Mr. and Mrs. Vaile would 
have given them money, but this Vera stoutly refused 
to accept. 

**No," she declared, **we won't take money from any- 
body. We got ourselves into this mess and we must get 
ourselves out without incurring any deeper indebtedness. 
I guess we can manage somehow." 

But with the limited worldly experience of the pair 
this ** somehow" would have proved rather a difficult 
matter, if it had not been for the surreptitious aid of 
Mr. Vaile, who smuggled coal and provisions into the 
house, and paid for supplies, of which they knew 
nothing. 

It was early in August when Livingston called Vera 
into his room one day and handed her a letter. 

"Read it. I have got a call at last. Vera," he said 
unsteadily. 

''A calif Oh Syd, how splendid!" Her face lighted 
and she crossed the room to his side with a bound: '*0h, 
I'm so glad, dear, so happy ! Now we can begin all over 
again, can't we? Where is it?" 

A shudder ran through Livingston's frame, and he 
bent his head, playing with a paper-knife. Once he tried 
to speak but his voice failed him. Then he cleared his 
throat and raising his head said bravely: *'I am afraid 
you will be terribly disappointed. It is in Waterson, 
a little place in the western part of Kansas. It is a 
very small town — ^in fact there is no church there at 
all — ^it is just a mission. The salary is only eight hun- 
dred a year." 

^^ Eight hundred a year? Why, Syd, we could never 
live on that ! ' ' Vera ejaculated. * ' I used to spend more 
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than that on clothes and things when I was at school." 
Then catching the look in his eyes she changed her tone 
quickly and smiled. **0h, well, I suppose eight hundred 
a year is better than nothing, ' ' she said quickly. * * I sup- 
pose we can get along somehow. Perhaps we might do a 
little farming on the side.'* 

She stood still beside the desk, and the hand that 
clutched it trembled slightly. Livingston still loved her 
passionately, and the shadow in the brown eyes, the 
wistful curve of her mouth, the paler color of the smooth 
cheeks smote him with anguish. He put out his arms 
to her, and presently, like two children, they were crying 
together. 

When at last she raised her head from his shoulder, 
he said a bit unsteadily, "Listen, darling, I want you 
to understand. I am being disciplined by my superiors. 
I have been a great disappointment, a great failure. I 
have let slip through my fingers one of the finest oppor- 
tunities that any young clergyman ever had. But as 
you say, it is done now and there is no use grieving about 
it. The only way to retrieve myself is to begin again." 

**Yes, but not there, Syd, not in that forlorn place, at 
that meager little salary " 

**I have proven myself umworthy of a great trust," he 
interrupted sadly, "and I must accept what is given 
me. Yes, Vera, I am going to accept this call to Water- 
son. I am going to begin again at the very lowest rung 
of the ladder, and with God's help I will prove that I am 
not unworthy of my mission, not recreant to the work of 
my Master." 

Something of the old exaltation was in his voice as 
he spoke, something of the old spiritual fire in his eyes. 

"But, Sydney, dear," protested Vera, "think of going 
off out there to to that Gk)d-f orsaken station ! Think of 
working with the kind of people you will find there! 
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Think of trying to keep body and soul together on eight 
hundred a year!" 

Livingston held np his hand. 

''Stop, Vera/' he said in a tone that she had never 
heard in his voice before, **You said once that we must 
lead our own lives, do our own individual work in the 
world. That is true. If we had done so, we would not 
be where we are to-day. But I let you control my 
actions and swerve me from what I knew to be my duty. 
I do not intend that you shall ever interfere between me 
and my duty again." 

**I don't want to. I do not intend to. You should 
be man enough not to let any one — any woman — swerve 
you from your duty,*' she retorted. He bowed his head. 

**That is true. I owe the allegiance of my life to my 
Master. I have been unfaithful to my trust, I have let 
earthly love and worldly distractions interfere with my 
mission ; but as God is my judge, I will redeem my fault 
in the eyes of my church and my Maker. No matter 
what the place or what the people, God's work is there. 
But you need not go, Vera. I will not ask you to go out 
there with me. It would be hard for you just now, it 
will be lonely and desolate, with none of the comforts you 
have been accustomed to. You can stay here " 

''Sydmeyr* 

Her voice, her look, her gesture made him stop short, 
and brought the hot tears into his eyes. 

She crossed the room and stood before him. 

**Do you think I am that kind of a girl, Sydf " she 
ai^ed, looking into his eyes. ''Do you think I am a 
quitter like thatf You tell me that this is my fault, 
that I have got you into this trouble ; well, if that 's so, 
I 'd be a pretty poor sort of a wife if I stayed here and 
left you to puU yourself out by yourself. If you think 
it 's best to go " 
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"Think it 's 6esf,'* broke in Livingston, **I have no 
choice in the matter. I have to go. It is my only hope, 
my only salvation. I can't stand this any longer, the 
pain, the regret, the humiliation of it is killing me ! I 
must have a parish. I must have a chance to redeem 
myself, or I will go crazy." 

**A11 right, then," she answered, **if that is the case, 
Vfe 11 go. And the sooner the better." 

*'But how. Vera?" he cried. **You ought not to go 
out there now — and besides we have no money. I drew 
out the last dollar I had in the bank yesterday. It will 
cost something for two of us to go away out there and 
get settled." 

''We can sell my car — ^and the house." The words 
came low but steadily, and Livingston sprang up and 
caught her hand. He knew what that little home was 
to her, and the sacrifice that it would be for her to 
part with it. 

**No, no dearest, I could n't let you do that," he cried. 
**I couldn't let you make that sacrifice." 

''We won't talk about sacrifices now, Syd," she said 
quietly, **I '11 speak to Mr. Whitney about it to- 
morrow. I know we can sell the car, and I should think 
a little house like this would find ready sale." 

And in spite of Livingston's compunctions she was 
as good as her word. The little house was listed for 
sale the next morning. The roadster sold easily, but 
she had been too optimistic about the house, for no 
immediate purchaser appearing, they were obliged to 
do the next best thing and place a mortgage upon it 
for money with which to make their new venture. Two 
weeks later, leaving all that they loved behind, except 
each other, the young couple were on their way to the 
Western mission. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IT was late in the afternoon when the train that bore 
Sydney and Vera Livingston westward pulled into 
the station at Waterson. 

It had been a day of stifling heat, and the country 
through which they had passed, mile after dreary mile^ 
had depressed them with its parched monotony. 

The station was a small frame structure of one story^ 
painted a dull r<sd. On the platform of rough umpainted 
boards a few men loujaged, and stared at them curiously 
as they alighted. At the far end were a couple of 
lonesome-looking trunks piled on a truck, and in the 
doorway a mangy black and yellow dog scratched his 
fleas, making a loud knocking in the hot silence. 

The streets of the little town that lay before them 
were wide, dirty and empty, with a few farmers' teams 
hitched to a ridling, and a dog prowling in the gutter. 
It had no sidewalks, but a hard, beaten path of yellow 
clay meandered wobblingly from the station to what was 
evidently the main street, where upon either side of the 
hot, dusty road, in which little whirlwinds of dust 
eddied, were one-story unpainted buildings, a barber- 
shop, a meat-market, the post-o£Sce (which was also a 
grocery store), a livery stable, a harness-shop, and the 
* * general store. ' ' 

It was but a few steps from the station to what ap- 
peared to be the ** hotel,'* a two-story and leap-to build- 
ing, that had once been painted brown, but was now a 
sad dun color, with a long, umroof ed platform before the 
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door, upon which a number of shirt-sleeved and collar- 
less men sat, with chairs tilted against the wall. 

Two of them rose as Mr. and Mrs. Livingston ap* 
preached, and, straw hats in hand, came forward to 
meet them. 

'*Air you th' new preacher?" asked one. 

Livingston answered that he was. 

He shook hands with them and introduced Vera, The 
spokesman of what Livingston inferred to be the "com* 
mittee" to meet him, took up their hand baggage and 
turned toward the door of the hotel. 

*'Mr. Sawyer,'' he said to the fat man in shirt sleeves 
who stood behind the desk, "meet the new preacher an* 
his lady. Reckon you 'U have to stay here a few daya 
'til your house is ready. Jim 11 take good care of ye.'* 

The proprietor came around the end of the desk, shook 
hands with them, took their baggage and said he would 
show them to their room. 

When he had gone they turned and looked at one 
another. Unconsciously, Vera clutched her husband's 
hand. 

The room was small and low, the air stale, the carpet 
faded and dusty, the bed soggy-looking and bumpy, 
with a soiled green and yellow comforter covering it. 

With one accord they crossed to the one window and 
looked out. 

The sun was down now, and they looked out over 
the bare street and the huddle of sad-lootdng houses 
to the miles and miles of prairie that lay beyond, bare, 
brown, scorched and baked by the blistering sun and 
wind, flat as a floor, barren and untracked as an ocean, 
with never a tree, a vine, a bush, lawn, or shrub, or 
mound, or hill between them and the flaming horizon, 
to rest the eyes or to rob the scene of its vast monotony^ 
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As their eyes traveled over its barrenness, Living- 
ston 's heart sank in his bosom. 

Their house, they had been told, was just around the 
comer. Arrangements had been made for their ten- 
ancy, and they could move into it in the morning if 
they wanted to. 

After a supper, which neither of them could eat, they 
set out to look at their new dwelling. 

They found it without difficulty, a narrow-shouldered, 
story-and-a-half frame building, which had had one coat 
of sickish brown paint, and stood in a weed-grown yard 
with a sagging gate and one-half of the fence in ruins. 

It had a living-room, kitchen, dining-room and one 
small bedroom downstairs, with a sort of attic room up- 
stairs, which Livingston later converted into his study. 
Before the front door there was a small unroofed 
^' stoop,*' barely large enough to accommodate one rocker. 
It was, of course, innocent of plumbing, and the water 
supply for the house was obtained from a well with a 
windlass and crank that stood beside the back door. 
It was not plastered, had cracks in the unmatched floor- 
ing wide enough to admit the unrestrained visitation of 
mice and lizards, and boasted a break-neck stairs lead- 
ing down from a trap-door in the kitchen floor to a 
black hole in the ground beneath, called by courtesfy 
^'the cullar.'' 

They went from one room to the other in silence. It 
was typical of the two that it was Vera who first re- 
covered. 

**0h, well," she said with a little shaky laugh, "X 
guess we can live through it! I suppose lot of other 
folks have had to. But there 's no bath-room, Syd; 
do n't the people out here ever take baths?" 

'*We can bathe in a wash-tub, I suppose," responded 
Livingston- gloomily. "We couldn't expect plumbing 
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in a little place like this. There are no water-works, of 
course.'* 

''And there are no lights of any kind, and no 
furnace," cried Vera, holding her skirts tight about 
her and peeping about into every hole and comer. 
"How do they heat and light such places?" 

''With stoves and kerosene lamps, of course," re- 
turned Livingston. "I told you it would be hard and 
ugly and primitive. You don't know anything about 
the way these people have to live." 

"It looks as if I were about to find out," she answered, 
laughing. "Oh, come on, Syd, don't look so down- 
hearted ! Really, you know I think it 's funny! I think 
it will be kind of fun. Something like being Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island." 

"It looks like a desert island, right enough," sighed 
Livingston, and locking the door of the new home be- 
hind them they returned to the hotel. 

Their furniture arrived a few days after, and while 
Vera, with the aid of a boy from the hotel and a farm- 
er 's wife, set about cleaning and making the house hab- 
itable, Livingston looked over his territory and began 
to get acquainted with his parish. 

There was no church building in the town; all the 
church services, as well as all other public gatherings, 
were held in the school-house. 

Arrangements had been made for him to hold serv- 
ices there every other Sunday, the intervening Sunday 
being needed for the services of a Baptist mission, dur- 
ing which time Livingston was expected to conduct re- 
ligious services at one of three other little stations, his 
"parish" covering some forty or fifty miles of terri- 
tory. 

Somewhat to his consternation he discovered that no 
horse or vehicle of any kind had been provided for mak- 
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ing these journeys, and out of the pitiful little sum left 
after their railroad fare, transporting their household 
goods and getting settled, he had to pay out fifty 
dollars for a knock-kneed old mare and a buggy without 
top, step, or dashboard. 

That there was work enough to be done he speedily 
discovered. A man of God was badly needed in the 
district. The loneliness and hardships of the lot of his 
parishioners roused his sympathy, and he threw himself 
into the work of organizing the district with more in- 
terest and enthusiasm than he thought was left in him. 
He was soon going day and night, his time and thought 
occupied with the difficult problems before him. 

With Vera it was different. 

Just at first, while she was busy arranging the house 
and using her active mind and boundless energies in con- 
structing ways and means to make comfortable and liv- 
able the cramped and inconvenient quarters in which 
they found themselves, she was. moderately contented. 
Naturally fond of adventure and change, the very nov- 
elty of their situation amused and interested her, and she 
laughed and chattered and sang, making a joke of the 
inconvenience of their living, and by her cheerfulness 
and courage doing more than she knew to help Living- 
ston to meet the hardships of the change with forti- 
tude. 

But when her settling was completed, and their own 
books and rugs and curtains, their pictures and bric- 
a-brac, and all the little adornments that had made their 
bridal home so attractive, were placed to the best ad- 
vantage in the shabby house, giving it an air of homi- 
ness and refinement that appeared quite palatial to the 
inhabitants of Waterson, Vera's spirits began to droop. 
She had nothing to do, no one to talk to, no means of 
employing her energies or time, and in the long, still 
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days, and in the hot, silent nights a homesickness came 
upon her that was like the gnawing of a hungry wolf. 

Sydney was away a great part of every day, and 
though she punctiliously returned every calj that was 
made upon her, she found nothing in the society of the 
people of Waterson to fill her mind or feed her hungry 
heart, and wandering hour after hour over the intermin- 
able loneliness of the prairies, a loneliness as vast and 
desolate as themselves took hold upon her. 

Sometimes she went with Sydney on his long drives 
to his distant missions. Often on these drives, and some- 
times when they sat by their lamp at night, or side 
by side upon the tiny ** stoop,'' he tried to talk to her 
about religion, still cherishing his dream of winning 
her to the service and love of God. She listened to 
him and tried to appear interested in what he said, but 
the sensitive soul within him shrank before the skepti- 
cism of her questions and retorts, and gradually he 
ceased to talk to her, feeling that it were perhaps better 
to wait awhile. 

Filled with the enthusiasm and love of his work this 
was a difficult thing for Livingston, and often at first, 
when the two were so much alone, he was tempted to 
read to her and talk with her about his sermons. 

He came to her one morning when she was sitting list- 
lesly on the step before the door, with a half -completed 
sermon in his hand. 

** Listen to this. Vera," he cried, his nostrils quiver- 
ing, his pupils dilated, and his whole face glowing with 
the fervor of composition. **I think this is pretty 
fine, ' ' and read her a passage from his sermon. 

Vera roused herself from her brooding to listen. At 
first her brows drew together in a little thoughtful 
frown, then she burst into a peal of laughter. 

**Well, but listen, Syd," she cried, "stop a minute. 
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you 're geting your metaphors mixed. Sheep can't /ly, 
you know. First you talk about sheep and shepherds, 
and then you talk about wings " 

She stopped as he lifted his eyes and looked at her. 
**I guess you were not listening very carefully, Vera," 
he said quietly, while a sensitive flush passed over his 
face, and, folding up the manuscript, he turned back into 
the house. 

'*0h, Sydl*' she cried impatiently, **you make me 
tired 1 You are so touchy there is no living with you. 
Do you know what you are? You 're just one big bundle 
of nerves and emotions, exotic — ^almost neurotic. Do, 
for heaven's sake, get your feet on the grouild and cul- 
tivate reason and common sense I Religion and common 
sense ought to go together — ^but the pity of it is they 
don't." 

Livingston made no answer, but went into the house 
and closed the door. 

He was finding it hard to be patient with Vera these 
days. He felt that she had received a lesson that should 
have awakened her deeper nature and taught her wisdom 
and humility. He was still smarting bitterly under the 
humiliation of his discharge from St. Bartholomew's, and 
deep in his heart he blamed her for his downfall, and 
a rancor of which he was totally unaware was growing 
up within him. 



CHAPTER XX 

DURING the latter part of the summer the weather 
became intolerable — day after day of terrific heat, 
with the sun blazing down on the baked prairies making 
them like a furnace all day and an oven at night. Vera 
drooped under it like a wilted flower, and Livingston, 
driving over the plains or working feverishly in his own 
district, became thin and pale, with nerves strung to 
the breaking point. 

Sometimes the days were broken by a wind that 
sprung up at night. A wind that brought no refresh- 
ment on its wings, but that roared and shrieked, wilt- 
ing every green thing in its path and reducing the 
vegetation to a lifeless brown. 

For three long, scorching days this wind had blown 
from the south, carrying dust, grit and weeds before 
it; then, turning suddenly about, it had blown three 
days from the north, blowing aE the weeds and dirt 
back again. 

Vera had endured it with teeth set and every nerve 
in her body jumping from the strain of it. 

She sat sewing in the little living-room one afternoon, 
the fifth day that the wind had blown. Every door and 
window was closed to keep out the fiery blast, and the 
air was stifling. Outside the wind howled and bellowed, 
the house shook, the doors and windows creaked and 
rattled, as if being torn from their casements. The sun 
blistered down upon the warped roof and thin walls 
with an intensity that seemed as if it must set them 
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blazing, land throngh every crack and cranny dost and 
grit sifted in, powdering furniture and window sashes 
and filling the air with choking particles that added their 
quota of misery to the suffocating atmosphere. 

From head to foot she was burning like fire. Her 
skin itched and blistered, her head ached, and her nerves 
shrieked with the shrieking of the wind. 

She had never sewed — ^had never been taught to sew. 
But now she found it necessary. They had no money to 
pay for the making of clothes and, if they had, it would 
have been diflScult to find any one to do it. The women 
of Waterson were their own seamstresses. She was at 
work now on the little garments that would be needed 
whep the winter came. She had no idea what would be 
required, or how to go about the task, but her mother had 
sent her instructions, patterns, and materials, and now, 
in spite of the heat and her own misery, she was bravely 
laboring over them, trying to solve the puzzle of *' per- 
forations'' and ** selvages" and ** lengthwise'' or ** cross- 
wise folds of the goods." 

Suddenly the door banged open, and with a whoop 
and shriek of the wind Livingston was propelled into 
the room. 

**0h, 8yd!** she cried sharply, as patterns, lace and 
mull went flying off the table. 

Livingston stooped to collect them, his face blistered 
from the wind, his clothes and hair powdered with dust 
as if he had come from a flour mill. 

**I couldn't help it," he cried, his own voice sharp 
with nervous strain. **I couldn't hold the door against 
this wind. It 's awful!" 

**Tes, it is awful; I 'm nearly crazy from it. My 
heavens, such a place for civilized people to live!" 

Livingston rose and dumped the things he had been 
collecting from the floor in a crumpled heap on the table. 
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''I 'm sorry/' he said, his sensitive spirit smarting un- 
der her look and words, '*I am sorry that I have been 
the cause of bringing you here.'* 

But Vera paid no attention ; with a cry she had caught 
up the tiny, rumpled garments and was smoothing them 
out. 

* * Oh, look, ' ' she cried, **lo6k what you have done ! Oh, 
oh, oh — '^ as if the little garments themselves could 
feel — "you have mussed and rumpled them all up ! Oh, 
how could you — ^how could youl'' 

**How could I whatt" his voice was harsh. 

'*How could you handle them so— be so rough with 
them — ^you — ^you don't care a bit — " and Vera began 
to cry. 

It was not that she thought that he d^d not care, 
or that she had the least grievance against him; nor 
was it that Livingston was angry at her, or less tender 
of the little garments than herself; but both were ex- 
hausted by the nerve-racking heat and wind, and both 
deeply unhappy. Before they were aware of what was 
happening, he had whirled swiftly upon her and they 
were involved in the first real quarrel of their married 
life. 

It did not last long, and both were deeply sorry and 
repentant, but it left its scar upon them. 

In the hours when she was left alone, and while he 
was driving miles upon miles alone over the desolate 
prairies, both had been thinking. 

Even before they had come here grave questions had 
begun to spring up in their hearts. To Livingston, sore 
and stinging from his failure, plunged in humiliation 
and despair by his loss of St. Bartholomew's, and con- 
vinced that Vera was largely responsible for it, the ques- 
tion had forced itself upon his mind whether, after all, 
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the old choir-master was not right, and that he had made 
a mistake in his marriage. 

And Vera, scorning his weakness in thus succumbing 
to despair, and failing to find in him those qualities of 
manliness and courage that she so much admired, began 
to find the illusions that she had woven about him van- 
ishing. 

Had their Uves been easier and their environment 
more congenial, they might have gone on in comparative 
harmony. But poverty and discomfort are dire enemies 
to romance, and day by day, week by week, they found 
themselves drifting farther apart. 

How rapidly this drift was carrying them they them- 
selves did not realize. 

It came to Vera with a shook. She had been reading 
a little book of poems one day, shortly after the occur- 
rence just related, when suddenly she came upon a 
verse that smote her as if a search-light had been turned 
upon her inmost heart. 

She read it over and over again, then slowly let the 
book fall to her lap and sat with eyes staring out over 
the prairies. 

Again she took up the book and read the verse. Slow 
tears rose and stood in her eyes. Then murmuringly, 
with broken, musing voice she spoke aloud : 

" 'There wa43 no certain hour 
In which we said good-by. 
But day by day and year by year 
We parted, you and I, 
And ever as we met, each felt 
The shadow of a lie.' '' 

Livingston, meanwhile, was trying with all the 
strength and spiritual grace that was within him to 
bow to the will of the Almighty and accept the pathway 
marked out for his feet to tread. 
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The truth was tnat in whole tracts of his nature he 
was still a boy, and it was the conflict in him between 
youth's immaturity and man's experience that made the 
pain of his life. 

He struggled valiantly to keep his spiritual lamp 
trimmed and burning, but as the fall passed by and 
winter came, their trials and burdens increased. Vera 
was often ill now, lying for days on the bed too weak 
and spiritless to move, and Livingston was obliged to 
do the housework himself, and get what meals they had. 
Poverty, too, clutched them in its grasp. Before the 
snows that came early and the blizzards that piled the 
roads with drifts, his congregations fell awav, and 
weeks passed when he had nothing to do, no piace to 
go, nothing on earth to take his thoughts from the miser- 
ies that piled up about them. 

It was a terrible season, and took heavy toll of their 
souls. There came weeks at a time when the wind 
howled over the prairies and the snow filled earth 
and air and sky ; when roads were closed ; trains blocked, 
and all communication cut off between them and the out- 
side world. 

They tried to be kind and considerate to one another, 
but Livingston was sunk in gloom, Yera's nerves in 
jtimping agony, and shut up together in that tiny house 
they grew almost to hate each other. 

Only once did Livingston put the thought that was 
rankling in his heart into words, and that after an 
endless siege of storm and snow, when, unable to plow 
through the great drifts by which they were surrounded, 
shut up in the little over-heated house, unable to find 
in its limited space one spot in which they could have 
relief from each other's society, they had worn upon 
each other's nerves until both were almost frantic. 

Their talk had begun amiably enough at the table, 
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and had wandered over many subjects, coming back — 
as it always did — ^to their (Ufficnlties and disappoint- 
ments. Under the discnssion of them both had growa 
nervons and excited. 

*'We would never have been here," broke forth Liv* 
ingston, voicing before he was aware the words that he 
had vowed over and over again never should be spoken, 
"if it had not been for your conduct. It was aU your 
fault. You have ruined my life 1 If you had conducted 
yourself with the dignity that my wife should have 
possessed, if you had helped me, sympathized with me^ 
if you had not frittered away my time and diverted my 
mind from my work by your senseless trivialities this 
never would have happened I'* 

Vera, standing at the window gazing out at the 
blinding snow, turned upon him with scorn in her 
eyes. 

**0f course, ^the woman did it^ — son of Adam!" she 
cried with biting sarcasm, and turned and left the 
room. But it was too bitter cold to stay in the kitchen, 
or the little unheated bedroom, so she was forced to 
return. 

**It is a great pity you wasted your genius on such 
a trivial creature," die resumed, as she sat down by the 
stove and put her feet on the fender. *'Too bad you 
did not bestow yourself upon some one more worthy of 
you. That meek little Ainsley girl, for instance " 

'*Miss Ainsley was a lady, at all events," broke in the 
rector angrily. "She would never have sneered at my 
religion and offended and insulted my parishioners. She 
was a sweet, kind. Christian girl " 

"But you evidently preferred a heathen," interrupted 
Vera with a caustic laugh. 

Livingston colored and retorted angrily. For some 
reason she could always cut him on the raw. His 
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answer was no fairer to her than her sarcasm was to 
him, and for the balance of that long, dreary evening 
they quarreled, argued and recriminated, like a fish- 
monger and his wife — as Vera reflected with shame 
afterward — saying much that neither meant, and retir- 
ing to rest at last sore and angry at heart, without bid- 
ding each other good night, and, for the first time in 
their married life, without their good-night kiss. 



^ CHAPTER XXI 

IN December Vera gave birth to a son. 
All through the months that had passed she had 
dreamed of his coming, and the loneliness of her life 
was mitigated in part by her anticipation of mother- 
hood. 

To Livingston also the coming of the little one had 
brought great anticipations. It had been his hope that 
the pressure of a baby head on Vera's breast would draw 
them closer together, and make a woman of her. 

But it was not to be. 

For a few brief days the little life hovered in its- 
tenement of flesh, then fled away, leaving a tiny waxen 
image with Vera's brow and eyes to be laid away on the 
boundless desolation of the prairies. 

She grieved for her baby with a bitter, savage grief 
that refused to be comforted. In the terror and con- 
fusion of her suffering everything else was effaced from 
her husband's mind, and when death claimed the tiny 
morsel of humanity it came so suddenly that it had not 
yet been baptized. Livingston said nothing about it to 
Vera, though it grieved and troubled him sorely. But 
she herself brought the cankering thought to words. 

''Where is my baby, Sydt" she cried in agony, the 
horror and finality of death brought home to her for the 
first time. "Where is my little babyt Why was he 
taken from met Will I ever see him again t Will he 
ever learn to know his mother where he ist" 

With stricken heart Livingston turned his eyes from 
her pitiful gazei 
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"i hope so, Vera," he answered in a broken voice, 
"but — ^I do not know. He was not baptized, you know— 
and we are told " 

The look in Vera's face stopped him. 

''Surely you do not believe thatf'^ she cried wildly, 
'* surely you are too intelligent, too enlightened to be- 
lieve that a little baby, a little innocent baby, is to be 
damned because no priest, no man-made agent of the 
church, has sprinkled him with water and pronounced a 
senseless formula over himl" 

The words were cried out angrily, protestingly, her 
eyes blazing with excitement, but Livingston stopped her 
with a gesture. 

"Baptism is not a senseless formula, Vera,'' he said 
quietly. "It was sanctioned by our Saviour when on 
earth. He said, 'Unless ye be baptized with water and 
the spirit ye cannot be saved.' " 

But Vera shook her head, her lips curled scornfully. 

" I do n't like your God ! ' ' she cried. " I do n 't believe 
in your God! A grim, hard judge who sits aloft on a 
throne and takes vengeance on His people! Who 
snatches little children from their parents, gives them to 
the mother's arms only to take them away when the 
arms and the heart have grown hungry, hungry, hungry 
for them!" 

"Vera, do n't talk so, I beseech you!" pleaded Living- 
ston, shocked and horrified, yet striving to calm her. But 
she rushed on, wildly, passionately, as if finding a cer- 
tain relief in putting into words the torturing thoughts 
that had been preying upon her. 

"I don't believe in such a God — a God so far away 
that He cannot hear us when we cry to Him — a Gk)d 
that is deaf to our prayers and metes out punishment 
and vengeance for our weaknesses ! What has your Qod 
done for ust What has He done for you — ^whose serv- 
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ant you ate t Has He rewarded your labors in His vine- 
yard! Has He repaid you for your love and devotion to 
Him? Has He helped you, comforted you in your 
trouble? What kind of a Gk)d is He whom your religion 
has taught you to worship V* 

Prom these wild words Livingston fled away, trying 
to stop his ears, to banish the words from his memory. 

To him, too, the question, ' ' Where is your Qtod ? ' ' had 
come lately but too often. As he rode alone over the 
silent prairies, as he lay sleepless and brooding at night, 
as he suffered the stings of discomfort and poverty that 
pressed so bitterly upon them, his soul called wildly 
upon the only God he knew, and calling, received no 
answer. "^ 

Where was his Oodt Where that love and tender, 
harboring care that the Scriptures promised? Slowly, 
gradually, so insidiously that he was unaware of its ax>- 
proach, doubt came stealing upon him. The shining 
garment of his faith was dimmed, his supreme con- 
fidence in the God of his creed was shaken and broken. 

The winter passed wretchedly. To both the undis- 
ciplined hearts and undeveloped souls it brought a bit- 
terness well-nigh insupportable. Inharmony grew be- 
tween them. Poverty, bare, ugly, sordid, ground them 
upon its wheel. The second spring of their married 
life found them drifting steadily apart. 

In March, while Vera was still weak and miserable, a 
telegram came to her one morning which read: ** Father 
very ill of typhoid pneumonia. Come at once.'* 

Livingston, who was standing beside her when she 
read it, put out his arms, half expecting she would fall, 
so stricken was her face. But she waved him aside and 
went and sat down at the table. 

"You must start at once. Vera/' cried Livingston, his 
heart aching for her. 
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"It would be no use/' she said tearlessly. "It will 
all be over before I could get there." 

"Nonsense, child 1 What makes you think thatt He 
wiU probably pull through it all right, a strong, healthy 
man like your father!" 

"His strength and physical condition will not help 
him in this," she replied. "This is the end. I knew I 
should never see him again — ^when I bade him good-by 
at the station." 

A pang ran through Livingston's heart as he recalled 
the scene. He went to her and took her in his arms. 

"You are morbid and nervous, dear," he said sooth- 
ingly, "and no wonder! But I hope — I am sure — ^that 
you will find your father better. Come, you must get 
ready, you will have to take the two o'clock train." 

She lifted her wan face and looked at him. 

"You know that I can't go," she said tonelesdy, "we 
haven't money enough to take me there." 

"But I can — I think I can borrow it," Livingston said 
hurriedly. "My salary is nearly due." 

She raised her hand with a gesture that stopped the 
words on his lips. "No," she said. "It would be use- 
less. I could do no good. It will be over by the time 
I could get there. I know. Something in my heart tells 
me so." 

And so it was. The next afternoon a second message 
came, bearing the fateful tidings, "Father died at three 
o'clock this morning," signed "Howard." 

Vera took the blow in silence. The tie between her 
father and herself had been the strongest in her life; 
but some power, latent in her before, seemed to waken 
to life now and give her a conmiand over herself at which 
Livingston wondered. 

She shut herself into the icy bedroom for a few hours, 
during which she wrote long letters to her mother and 
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to Howard, then went to the station and sent them each 
a telegram, explaining that she was scarcely yet strong 
enough to undertake so long and so painfid a journey. 
After that she returned to the house and her neglected 
household tasks, so white and still that her husband al- 
most feared for her reason. 

**I can't cry for father," she told him, when he tried 
to comfort her, "for somehow I seem to feel that he is 
glad. I never understood it before. I always used to 
think he was happy. But now I seem to know — ^to un- 
understand how it was with him, and that he — ^he too — " 
she stopped abruptly, biting her lips. 

**I am sorry for mother — and for Howard — and — and 
for myself,'' she went on presently, '*but not for him. 
I thir^ he would rather have it so." And more than 
this she would not say, and Livingston could not 
know all that was in her mind. 

Later, when the letters and telegrams that flew back 
and forth had ceased to come so frequently, she told 
him that her mother and Howard were going abroad. 
** Mother cannot bear to be in the old home now," she 
said, ''and she has decided to close the house and put 
Howard in school in England. They had talked of it 
before. I think Daddy wanted him to have some foreign 
travel. It — ^it seems a long way off — " her voice 
quavered a little, ''but I think perhaps it is best for both 
of them." 

But she did not tell him that the letter contained a 
frantic appeal to the daughter so far away to come home^ 
and make the journey with them. 

"I cannot leave Sydney now," she wrote. "He has 
a hard proposition on his hands and I must stand by 
him. I will not pretend to you that it is pleasant here, 
or that I am happy, for I am not. But I am doing the 
square thing — ^the only right thing for me to do — ^so 
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I am content. Father knew more than all of ns. He 
told me — ^but there, enough about me. Go abroad, it 
is better for both you and Howard. We 11 all feel bet- 
ter — ^some time. Don't grieve for him, mother, he is the 
happiest of us all. " 

When she knew that the doors of the family vault 
had closed on all that remained of her father, and that 
the ship had sailed, drawing out thousands of miles be- 
tween her and her mother and brother, a great blank 
seemed to fall upon her. For hours she wandered about 
the prairies alone, striving to penetrate the inscrutability 
of human affairs. It was not her nature to brood; 
energy and activity were the foundation jwrinciples of 
her being, but she had nothing to do, no one to talk to, 
nothing to occupy her mind or time, and for the first 
time the eyes of Veronica Vaile began to turn inward 
and scrutinize herself. 

In her loneliness and misery she turned toward re- 
ligion for comfort. Out alone on the vast solitudes of 
the prairies, in the silence of the night, she strove for 
help, for light, for deliverance from the pall of darkness 
that seemed closing about her. But no help came. And 
gradually her heart hardened, she recoiled from the 
thought of the church, the desire for spiritual consola- 
tion left her, and she abandoned the hope of receiving 
help from a faith that to her seemed a mere empty husk. 

Livingston sometimes tried to argue with her, but 
found it useless and painful to them both. The creeds 
and dogmas which he had never before questioned 
seemed to crumble into ashes before the scathing fire of 
her tongue, the merciless logic of her arguments. The 
discussions resulted only in anger and heartburnings to 
them both, and left the young clergyman deep in the 
slough of despond, with questions rankling in his mind 
from which he could not escape. 
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Then, because religion had failed her, and her active, 
eager mind was demanding food, she turned to books. 

She had read comparatively little in her girlhood; her 
life had been too full, too actively engrossed with the 
joys of living. But now, deprived of everything that 
had made life desirable, £he turned to reading in order 
to forget, and having access to no other books began 
to browse through her husband's library. She found no 
light reading such as she sought, but the scientific and 
philosophical works of his college days were there, and 
in these she soon became interested. In Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Holbach, Huxley and Schopenhauer sl^e found 
boundless food for speculation, fuel upon which to feed 
her eager, hungry mind; and in Buskin, Emerson, 
Carlyle and Franklin ideas that set her thoughts to 
work along new channels. 

She had found nothing for years that had so roused 
and stimulated her; and hour after hour, while Living- 
ston was away driving over the prairies or holding serv- / 
ices at his other mission stations, she poijfred over his j 
books, her eager brain absorbing new pabulum as a 
thirsty flower drinks dew. 

In the intervals of her reading she was eager to talk 
about what she had read, to thresh out with another 
mind the great problems with which her own was strug- 
gling. Again and again she tried to talk with her hus- 
band, to draw from him some conunent, some original 
thought with which to compare her own. But always 
she met with disappointment. He either met her ques- 
tions and opinions with conunonplaces, or expressed 
stem disapproval of the unorthodox views of the scien- 
tists, advising, ahnost commanding her not to fill her 
mind with such poisonous matter, but to turn to theo- 
logical works, where she would find real instruction. 

Such a reception of her advances acted like a dash 
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of cold water to her enl^nsiasm, and had the effect of 
throwing her back upon her own thoughts and conjec- 
tures. After a time she ceased to talk to him about what 
she had read, but withdrawing deeper and deeper into 
her own soul began that inward and upward journey 
that is so often destined to be made alone. 

With the coming and passing of her baby she had 
ceased to be a child, and had become a woman — ^a woman 
with yearning hunger in her breast. 

She knew now that she had never loved Livingston. 
Her eyes were open now — ^fatally open — ^to his narrow- 
ness and weakness, and though she pitied, she despised 
him. 

With the clear insight of a naturally analytical mind 
she saw the indecision of character that had allowed her 
more dominant personality to influence and rule over 
him; the limitations of a mind brilliant and sensitive, 
yet hedged about and bound down by dogmas; a soul 
that had gone no deeper into spiritual things than were 
taught in his church and established by his ritual; a 
faith that knew no other than a man-made God. 

With the same merciless judgment that she turned in- 
ward upon her own character she measured his, recog- 
nizing his faults as well as admitting his noble qualities. 
Realizing that he was preserving his self-esteem by lay- 
ing all the blame for his troubles upon her shoulders, a 
feeling of contempt, almost of disgust, grew up in her 
for him. 

Things went from bad to worse between them. Fear- 
ful of offending him and provoking a scene — one of the 
scenes that, alas, had come to be so conunon between 
them -now — Vera placed a guard upon her tongue, and 
to one of her frank, open nature that in itself was 
misery. She became stiff, constrained and silent in his 
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presence, and at last, with weary heart and worn-out 
nerves, cross and impatient. 

Livingston, still tortured by his love for her and his 
disapproval of her, alternately lectured, scolded, pleaded 
with and upbraided her, widening the gulf between them 
with every word. 

With his delicate, high-strung temperament, more de- 
pendent upon sympathy and understanding for his 
growth and welfare than upon his daily food, inharmony 
was hell, and he suffered tortures under it. 

The people with whom he was thrown in contact 
were rough and uneducated, his work hard, unappre- 
ciated and uncongenial, and the faith which had been 
the ecstasy of all his previous life was apparently slip- 
ping from him. The inarticulate cry of his soul, as he 
lay wide-eyed at night feeling himself slipping into a 
dark void from which there was no escape, reaching with 
empty hands after the faith that was deserting him, 
was for understanding, human help and appreciation; 
and not finding it, he felt that in all the world there 
was no one who understood him, nobody who loved or 
cared for him, no one to whom it mattered whether 
his work was good or bad, or whether he lived or died. 



CHAPTER XXII 

IN June a change came, and Livingston was trans- 
ferred to a parish at Juliasberg, a town of some two 
thousand inhabitants, where conditions were easier and 
life more endurable than in the station at Waterson. 

When the offer came Livingston deliberated pro- 
foundly upon it. 

Racked by doubts that he could not still, rent by an 
involuntary disaffection to the faith that he still loved, 
he felt himself unworthy to carry the standard, oir 
do the work of his Master. 

Many times he almost decided to send his resignation 
to his church, since he could no longer preach its doc- 
trines and administer its rites with the unquestioning 
faith that had always been a part of his work hereto- 
fore. But his whole life and training had been that of 
a clergyman, he knew no other way of life, his heart 
was that of a preacher and teacher of men, the blood of 
generations of clergymen ran in his veins, and though 
his faith was wavering, it had not yet toppled into the 
dust; and at last with a cry of *'Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief," he accepted the new parish. 

They left the mission station in Waterson in June, and 
found the sununer just beginning to put on her genial 
mantle when they arrived at Juliasberg. 

There was a church there, and a rectory, and the 
salary was two hundred a year more. 

Warned by her previous experience, and anxious to 
lay no straw in Livingston's way, Vera did her best to 
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enter into the life of the churchy and was never absent 
from services, sitting in her pew, if not attentive at 
least motionless. Seeing her there Sunday after Sun- 
day the rector's heart yearned over her. 

She had never altogether recovered her health since 
the coming and passing of her child, and of late had 
been far from well. She noticed it at first in a slight 
cough and a trembling of her whole body. She could 
not sleep at night, had no appetite, and sometimes when 
she sat or walked alone she seemed to lose herself, a great 
blankness encompassing her, from which she emerged to 
find herself numb and chill, uncertain where she was, 
or what had happened to her, a stranger in a strange 
land. 

Livingston watched her with misery and foreboding in 
his heart. Often he tried to talk to her, to find out 
whether the condition under which she was laboring was 
mental or physical. But she seemed impatient of his 
interference and only anxious to be alone. If her mother 
had been in America he would have sent her home, but 
Mrs. Vaile was still traveling in Europe with Howard, 
moving from place to place, and he did not know where 
to address her. 

For weeks this condition ran on, and Livingston 
begged her to see a physician. 

''Nonsense,*' she answered impatiently. ** There 's 
nothing the matter with me; I was never sick in my 
life. Besides we can't afford a doctor." 

*'We can afford a docter better than to have you ill, 
Vera," replied Livingston gently. 

*'But I 'm not ill, I tell you," she cried. **I 'm only 
tired and run down from the heat. I 'U be all right in 
a day or two." 

But she was not all right in a day or two. A few 
mornings after she had made the statement she fainted 
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away while they sat at breakfast. Livingston carried 
her to a couch, then ran frantically for a doctor. 

Dr. Mynell, the only physician the town aflforded, was 
standing on the steps of his office, as Livingston came 
rushing, hatless and breathless, down the street. 

The doctor's Ford car was standing at the gate. 

*'Get in," he said qnickly, without losing time for 
questions. It was not until they were seated and on 
their way that the doctor asked him: **What is the 
matter with Mrs. Livingston t" 

''I don't know," the young rector answered truth- 
fully. ''She has not been well for some time. I have 
wanted her to have a doctor before, but she would not. 
This morning whUe we were eating breakfast she 
dropped over, and I — ^I don't know — oh, you don't 
think she is going to die, is she ? " 

The young doctor smiled into the tense face besides 
him. 

*'I can't say until I have seen her. But I should think 
not. She probably fainted. Brace up, Mr. Livingston, 
do n't give way, you '11 need your presence of mind and 
courage if she is as bad as you think." 

When they reached the house they found her as Liv- 
ingston had left her, lying apparently lifeless on the 
couch, her wavy, gold-brown hair tumbled about her 
face, her eyes closed, her hands limp by her sides. 

Dr. Mynell stopped short in the door. 

He had seen her once or twice in church and on the 
street, but always at a distance. Now, as she lay with 
her head thrown back, the dazzling fairness of her skin 
brought out by her blue kimona, the pure oval of her 
face framed by the tumbled masses of bronze-brown 
curls, her lips apart, the long curling lashes sweeping 
her cheeks, she made a picture which never in all his 
after life could he forget. 
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For an instant he paused, then stepped quickly to 
her side. As he took her hand, she opened her eyes and 
looked at him. Then with a faint laugh, she struggled 
into a sitting position. 

*'What 's aU this?" she cried. "A doctort How 
ridiculous! I 'm not sick, I never was sick in my 
life ! ' ' And with the words on her lips she again fell 
back unconscious. 

When she came to herself, he was stooping over her 
holding her hand. 

**Who are youf she asked. 

*'I am Dr. Mynell. You have been ill. Your hus- 

She sat up, pushing back the hair from her face. 

**I remember now — I fainted. I suppose Sydney was 
frightened. But it wasn't anything — ^not anything at 
all ; I am never sick, I'm just a little bit run down from 
the heat, that 's all." 

The young doctor nodded gravely. 

He was as tall as Livingston, but of a more rugged 
and powerful build, with broad shoulders, thick reddish- 
brown hair, a ruddy, square-jawed face, and warm, 
strong hands that expressed strength and power. As 
he bent over the couch, holding her cold, weak hands in 
his, a feeling of rest and relaxation went over her. A 
sense of stillness, of warmth, of restful happiness flooded 
her body and brain, as if some stronger grasp had lifted 
a burden that had grown too heavy for her to bear. ' 

**I am glad to hear that you have never been sick," 
he said, with a genial smile. **It will be all the easier 
to make you well. Now tell me, what is the trouble?" 

He sat down beside her and bent the gaze of eyes fliat 
were reddish-brown, keen, and yet very kind, upon her 
face. ''There is something more the matter with you 
than a mere physical derangement. You have had a 
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great trouble or disappointment, have yon notf " lie said, 
in a deep voice that was very direct and commanding. 

As Vera looked up into his face she felt as if some 
spring that had been wound too tight in her began to 
uncoil. It did not occur to her to evade his ques- 
tion. A quiver passed over her face, and she did not 
know the sorrow that looked out of her eyes as she 
answered tremulously, *'Yes. I have been very lonely. 
I lost my father — and my little baby. ' ' 

Dr. Mynell nodded. For a moment it appeared as 
if he were about to speak some thought that was in his 
mind, then he nodded again and said gently, **Ah, I see, 
I see, I understand.'* 

He talked to her for a while about other things than 
her illness; about the town and its people, the West 
and its great opportunities for young men, the work that 
her husband should be able to do among the people 
there. And all the time the keen, kind eyes and the 
trained perceptions were busy. It was only when he rose 
to go that he reverted again to her condition. Turning 
to her gravely he said : 

**It is not wise, Mrs. Livingston, to let the sword 
wear out the scabbard. You are too young, and have too 
much in life for that. You have been thinking too much, 
worrying too much, living too much by yourself. Just 
at present you are suffering from a rather complicated 
nervous disorder, for which I can do little but help you 
to help yourself. You must learn to control that brain 
of yours, give your body more exercise and your soul 
more rest. Mr. Livingston has gone to the drug-store 
to get you a prescription, which I want you to take regu- 
larly. I will see you again to-morrow. In the meantime, 
I insist that you remain in bed.'* 

When he had gone Vera stretched out on the couch 
and laughed aloud. 
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**I see myself staying in bed!" she said to herself. 
''Who 'd wash the dishes and get the meals and keep 
the house straight f How ridiculous 1 ' ' Then as a sud* 
den feeling of nausea came over her, she turned on her 
back and closed her eyes. But between her and the 
ocean of yawning blackness that seemed open to receive 
her, she saw a pair of deep, reddish-brown eyes. 

Determined not to stay in bed, she rose the next morn- 
ing and began getting breakfast, only to be laid low by 
another fainting ^ell, followed by another about noon* 
From that time on the fainting spells continued, with 
an erratic and irregular action of the heart, and a pros- 
tration so great that after a few more bootless efforts 
she was forced to give up the struggle and remain help- 
less on her back, only half conscious of what was go- 
ing on about her. 

Livingston, trying to take care of her, to get her meals 
and his own, to keep the dishes washed and the house in 
some kind of order, and at the same time to keep up his 
own by no means easy work, was nearly frantic. 

The neighbors came in and helped him, as good neigh- 
bors do, but most of them were busy housewives and 
mothers of big families, with little time to give to out- 
siders. To add to the misery of the situation he was 
entirely out of money, with no friends to whom he coxdd 
apply for aid, and no resources whereby he could raise 
a dollar. 

On a day when Vera was weaker than usual a letter 
came from Mrs. Vaile, and tearing it open he got the 
address and in desperation rushed out and borrowed 
enough money to send her a cablegram. 

The next morning he received a reply, saying that 
Howard was down with typhoid fever, that she could not 
leave him, but that she was wiring money to them, and 
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wanted him to get the best of trained nurses, and to 
cable her every day. 

When the money arrived, Livingston secured a trained 
nurse, and on the same day installed a ''hired girl/' 
from a farm near by, in the kitchen. 

The nurse was extravagant and the girl a slattern, and 
though Vera got better care the poor young rector had 
a sad time of it between them. 

Dr. Mynell was faithful in attendance, sometimes com- 
ing in three or four times a day to see how his patient 
was progressing. 

When the first crisis was over and she began to mend, 
he often stayed and talked to her. 

When she told him one day that her mother and 
brother were then in England, his face lighted. 

**Ah," he said, with interest, **I studied in Oxford. 
In fact, I got most of my education there. I hope some 
day to go back and take a special course in nerve and 
brain disorders." 

Vera was interested. **How strange, to find a student 
from an English university away out herel" she said 
with surprise. 

**0h, not so strange," replied Dr. Mynell. **I was 
bom in the West, and young doctors nearly always have 
to begin in the country, you know, if they haven't 
money." 

"But I should have thought that you would have gone 
to a Western medical college in our own country," she 
said, continuing the subject idly. *'It is expensive study- 
ing abroad, isn't it? Howard seems to find it so." 

**That depends," he replied. **Your brother is prob- 
ably not studying the way I did. But I suppose that I 
would have gone to a Western medical college, if it had 
not been for my grandfather, who was a rather noted 
physician of his time, an Englishman, who thought that 
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a man could get a really scientific education nowhere but 
at Oxford. '* 

She liked his laugh. It had in it a strong, rich note, 
a masculine flavor that was new to her. 

**Do you believe thatT' she asked, her eyes upon his 
thick, brown hair and the strong tanned column of 
the neck that showed beneath it. 

**Not at all," he answered promptly. **One of the 
finest physicians I know got his training in Chicago. His 
name is Cornish. He is a Kansas boy. I hope some 
time before very long that we may go into partner- 
ship. He is practicing in a little town not far from 
here.'' 

"I suppose you are fond of the practice of medicine t" 
she queried, continuing the conversation because she 
liked the sound of his voice and the stimulation of his 
magnetic presence. 

**Ah, I am that!" he answered enthusiastically. **I 
like it better than anything else in the world. There is 
no profession so interesting. A doctor sees life from 
all sides and in its true light, I tell you." 

As she began to improve she found herself looking 
forward to the daily visits of the doctor with pleasure. 
For the first time since her mind had become awakened 
and she had begun to read, she found some one as inter- 
ested as herself in books. They talked of poetry, fic- 
tion, and scientific and philosophic works, and she ex- 
perienced the keenest delight in exchanging with him the 
views and theories that she had formulated, and telling 
him of the speculations that had filled her mind. 

As she talked with him, she discovered how little she 
knew, and was possessed by a desire to learn more, read 
more, become better acquainted with the wonders to 
which he opened the door. 

With the larger outlook upon life which her conver- 
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sations with Mynell had given her, stimulated by asso- 
ciation with an intellect broader and more cultured tha^ 
her own, a new world began to open before her — the 
world of mind. It brought her an indescribable sense 
of freedom— omniscience almost. The miseries and wor- 
ries of her domestic life faded into the background of 
her thought, and finding food for her hungry mind, 
interest and stimulation for her thoughts, the deaden- 
ing paralysis of mind and body from which she had been 
suffering gradually lifted, and she began to mend. 

Livingston, meanwhile, was leading anything but a 
pleasant existence. The farmer's daughter whom he had 
established in the kitchen had proved an3rthing but a 
* 'treasure '* (by which title she had been recommended 
to him by one of his parishioners), but installed in 
Vera's immaculate little kitchen had smashed, burned, 
broken and wasted at her own sweet will, to the horror 
and consternation of the rector. 

The sum that Vera's careful management had made 
keep them through a month was gone in a week, and 
the demands of the nurse, the requirements of the sick- 
room, the board and lodging of two extra people, made 
the debts, worries and anxieties of the young rector ac- 
cumulate, until he felt that they were driving him 
crazy. 

The work of his parish was heavy and new to him, the 
demands both upon his time and strength inordinate. 
Yet so determined was he to succeed in this new field, 
and make up at least in part for his past failures, that 
he let neither physical weariness nor domestic compli- 
cation interfere with his work, and often went without 
food or sleep in order to do all that he felt was his duty 
to do. 

But trying as were the material conditions by which 
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he was sarrotinded, th^ were as nothing to the straggle 
that was going on within. 

He never faced his congregation now without feeling 
like a h3rpocrite. The administration of the commnnion 
was a torture to him, and the reading of the prayers, 
the repetition of the creed an embarrassment that 
brought the cold sweat to his brow. 

Where he had once trusted, he now questioned. His 
pillar of strength was shaken by the seas of trouble that 
had dashed too fiercely against it. 

Religion had never been with him a matter of intel- 
lectual conviction, but rather of emotional ecstasy. He 
had worshiped a personal God with a personal faith 
and a personal love. 

Intensely personal by nature, the blow to his ambi- 
tions, the humiliation and trials that had come upon him 
seemed a great injustice to him. He felt that the creed 
to which he had given his whole life's service, in which 
he had believed with all the passion and fervor of 
his being, was failing him. He felt that he should have 
been rewarded, not punished, for such service ; in short, 
that the God to whom he had' devoted his life, was un- 
grateful. 

From his earliest boyhood he had been taught the 
efl5cacy of prayer. He had taught it, preached it, be- 
lieved in it with all his soul. Now he questioned. He 
had prayed long and much and ardently. He had be- 
sought his Gk)d through long nights with agony and 
tears. Yet trouble after trouble and trial after trial 
had been heaped upon him, and the ear of the God to 
whom he cried seemed deaf to his appeals. 

Vera's illness, and its long train of attendant miseries, 
seemed the last blow. Again and again the barbed 
diafts of her skeptical arguments came home to him; 
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again and again her biting question scorched itself into 
his brain. 

She had said to him, "Where is your God?'* And 
driven and hectored by debts and poverty, harassed by 
her suffering, overworked, underfed, disappointed, dis- 
illusioned, racked by doubts, ard with no help ill his 
troubles and despair, he asked himself the same ques- 
tion, ^* Where is your Oodt'* and found no answer in 
his breast. 



CHAPTER xxrn 

WHBN Vera began to get about again the yonng 
couple found their material condition bettered 
in many ways. 

The little town of Juliasberg, while only a prairie 
town, was not so barren and dreary as Waterson. A 
few trees had been planted by enterprising citizens, the 
houses boasted small patches of lawn, and vines and 
flowers over the porches and in the gardens gave the 
place a look of home. 

There were two churches in the town, a good school- 
house, and some eight or ten stores; and there was an 
air of bustle and growth about the place that was truly 
Western and inspiring. 

The rectory was a pleasant little dwelling, with noth- 
ing pretentious or elegant about it, but, after the dis- 
comforts of the house at Waterson, it seemed almost 
luxurious to the Livingstons. 

It was painted white, with a broad veranda over 
which some former occupant had trained a wistaria vine. 
There were a few small trees in the yard, a little 
garden at the back, and seven good-sized rooms, in which 
they felt that they could breathe and move about and 
have space in which to think their own thoughts and 
lead their own lives without interfering with one an- 
other. 

And this of late had become a serious problem to 
them. 

When they moved into the house no mention was 
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made of the distribution of apartments, but it was tacitly 
agreed that Livingston should take for his use the two 
rear chambers upstairs which overlooked the plains, one 
for his study and the other for his sleeping room; and 
Vera the large front chamber. Besides these there was 
a room for a maid, and down-stairs a comfortable liv- 
ing-room, dining-room and kitchen. 

As soon as she grew strong enough to leave her room 
and go down-stairs, Vera dismissed the nurse and began 
taking supervision over the doings of the reckless Sophie, 
so that conditions in the living and culinary arrange- 
ments were soon improved. A letter had come from her 
mother containing a substantial check, and the welcome 
news that Howard was out of all danger; and with the 
first quarter of Livingston's salary they were able to 
pay the most pressing of their debts. 

As her strength increased Dr. Mynell insisted that 
Vera should spend the greater part of every day in the 
open air, and he gradually fell into the habit of stopping 
once or twice a day on his way to and from his boarding- 
place, to see that she was all right, and to chat with her 
as she lay in her hammock or in a reclining chair on the 
veranda. 

One morning when they were talking, and a frank, 
ingenuous comment of hers had brought an unconscious 
smile to his lips, she looked up at him half defiantly, half 
apologetically. 

**Tou are laughing at me. You think me very young 
— don't yout" 

''Very young, yes. A woman never objects to that, 
I does she t " he answered lightly. 

But Vera, her chin in her palm, did not as usual re- 
spond to his badinage. ''Yes," she said after a little 
interval, "I am very young. I am beginning to realize 
that now. I was only a child when I was married." 
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He turned his head, letting his eyes rest npon her, 
and in them was a glow that she had seen there once 
or twice before. 

**You are only a child still/' he answered slowly. 

She flushed a little, not understanding. ''I am a wife 
— and I have been a mother," she said, her pride rising 
a little. 

He inclined his head gravely. "And yet you are a 
child! Though you are a wife and have been a mother, 
you have not reached your womanhood." 

She moved a little, sitting forward and looking at him 
intently; and the proof of his statement was shown in 
the fact that her clear, direct gaze never faltered; there 
was no consciousness of his meaning in the frank gold- 
glinted eyes. 

**Do you mean because I am so— so ignorant t" she 
asked after a pause. 

**No, no, not that, dear lady," Mynell responded 
hastily. *'0f course I did n't mean that at all. You are 
by no means ignorant. What I meant was — ^something — 
well — something that I cannot explain. You will know 
some day yourself." 

He spoke the words with a half sigh, and did not look 
at her as he uttered them, but at the ground. He rose 
soon after and went away, leaving Vera still wondering 
what was in his mind. 

During this time of her convalescence Livingston was 
little at home. Driven as he was with his work, he had 
time to see but little of her, and of this she was not 
sorry — ^nor was he. 

Knowing nothing of the struggle that was going on 
within him Vera felt impatience, almost contempt for 
his continued downhearted state; and he shrank with 
sensitive dread from her society lest her sharp tongue 
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should penetrate to that wound that now rankled in his 
breast with an agony that was almost insupportable. 

He had long ago ceased to talk to her about his church 
work or his religion, and there was little else of which 
he could talk now. He was always kind and tender to 
her, had cared for her the best he was able while she 
was ill, and was rejoiced beyond measure that she was 
getting well ; but he was immersed in his great personal 
problem — as she was in hers — and neither, plunged into 
the beginnings of a great 'personal struggle, had thought 
or understanding for the trials of the other. 

K Livingston could have brought himself to talk to 
her openly at this time, it would have been better for 
them both, but in some essential element of his being 
the man was weak, vacillating, almost cowardly. And 
this he recognized in himself and it added to his misery. 

Driven at last by his continually growing question- 
ings, he turned to his books — ^the books he had neglected 
for so long. But in the theological works in which he 
had found such inspiration in his college days he failed 
to find the support, the comfort, the assurance that his 
soul craved. 

It was the most miserable period of his whole life. 
Gk)d — ^Fate — something — ^had robbed him of his alL He 
was a man stripped and naked to the world, the world 
lost, his heaven — almost his Gkxd — ^taken from him. 

And yet at times the old flame leaped up within him 
almost as fiercely as of yore, denying, rei)elling, crush- 
ing down the eternal enigma that burned so devour- 
ingly in his breast. 

On such a night, hot, exhausting, with scarce a breath 
of air stirrii\g between him and the deeply spangled sky, 
he toiled all night at a sermon which was hardly a 
sermon, more the passionate cry of a soul for its need of 
God. 
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The Sabbath moming was hot and dull, and as he 
walked to the church alone (for Vera was not yet able 
to be about) he hugged the sermon in his pocket close 
against his breast, striving to strain to his heart the sense 
of Divine realization that now came to him so seldom. 

The little church was warm and stuflfy, and as he rose 
to begin his sermon and gazed out over his congregation, 
half of them asleep and the other half staring up at him 
with stupidity, he felt within him a sense of utter 
futility. He gave out the text and began the sermon 
perfunctorily, his heart low, the fire of his spirit dead. 
But suddenly it flamed again. A thrill shot through 
him. A strong subjective impression of ^onpathy and 
understanding — ^the thing for which his soul was perish- 
ing — ^pulsed through and through him, and a knowledge 
that somewhere out there before him was a heart and 
soul and mind that understood, loosened the inhibition 
that was upon him, and he poured forth his very soul in 
his address. 

An exaltation, such as he had not known since the 
happiest of his St. Bartholomew's days, was uj)on him. 
The sensitive soul of him was perishing for ^rmpathy, 
the cry of his suffering heart so long endured in sUent 
agony now burst its bonds and cried aloud, knowing 
that another soul would understand. 

When he came to himself, it was to discover that his 
congregation no longer looked dull and sleepy, but were 
gazing up at him, many of them with tears in their 
eyes. 

It was not until the close of the service that his eager 
eyes, sweeping the congregation, fell upon a strange 
face. It was the face of a woman, pale, serene, calm. 
He had time to see no more. But when the services 
were over and he stood, as was his custom, at the door 
of the church to shake the hands of his congregation and 
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exchange a few friendly words with each as they passed 
out, he saw her again. She was with the Wainrights, 
and when the party approached and he was introduced 
to her, he learned that her name was Mrs. Akers, and 
that she was a cousin of Mrs. Wainright's and was visit- 
ing them. 

As he stood shaking hands with her and welcoming her 
to the parish, some strange sense of familiarity was upon 
him. 

It seemed to him that he must have seen her some- 
where before. 

She was slight, almost as tall as he, firmly built and 
well-proportioned, with all the gracious curves of 
ripened womanhood. Under a simple straw hat her 
smooth, golden hair was brushed plainly back from her 
face and bound in glistening braids about a well-poised 
head; and from beneath the shadow of its brim looked 
out a pair of soft gray eyes, and the quietest, serenest 
face he had ever seen. 

It was the eyes that bothered him. He knew that some- 
where he had seen those eyes before. So intent was he 
on the baffling question in his mind that he was not 
at first aware that she was speaking to him. 

*'I want to thank you for that sermon, Mr. Living- 
ston, *' she said with simple sincerity, **if one coidd 
thank a human b^ing for such a thing as that. It was 
scarcely like the eflfort of a man, but more like a 
divine message of the all-merciful God to suffering 
souls." 

Livingston's face flushed. ** Thank you, thank you for 
understanding!'^ He said simply. They were the first 
words of appreciation or praise he had had in many 
months, and were like manna to his starving soul. **I 
cannot tell you how much good it has done me to have 
you say that— to have had you here this morning.'' 
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Then quickly, "Ah, now I know who you are! For a 
moment the different name puzzled me. I could not 
place you at all when I was introduced to 'Mrs. Akers' ; 
you will always be Elenore Ainsley to me.*' 

The serene face under the straw hat flushed slightly. 

'*But I am Elenore Ainsley no longer, you know,*' 
she said smilingly. ''Perhaps you do not remember that 
I married George Akers. I believe you were still at St. 
Bartholomew's at the time/' 

"No — ^I — ^I did not remember,'' he answered con- 
fusedly. The mention of St. Bartholomew's was always 
most disconcerting to him. "I hope you have been very 
happy." 

The face of the woman changed swiftly. 

"No," she answered, "I was not happy. Mr. Akers 
and I are no longer living together." 

"Oh I" he exclaimed, "I am very sorry I I did not 
know. I had not heard. I am very much cut off from 
the people there, you know. But how strange it seems 
to see you here!" he hurried on, anxious to escape from 
the painful subject. "No wonder I did not know you at 
first. I shoxdd never have thought of seeing you away 
out here." 

"Yes, it does seem rather a far cry from St. Bartholo- 
mew's doesn't it?" she answered, her face once more 
serene. 

"It is very good to see you again, Mr. Livingston," 
she went on after a barely perceptible pause. "St. 
Bartholomew's has never had any one like you, they 
tell me. I hear that it is very much run down since you 
left." 

"You hear? Then you no longer attend St. Bartholo- 
mew's?" 

She looked up at him, then down with an enigmatic 
smile. 
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''No/' she answered with a little shake of the head. 
"I do not attend St. Bartholomew's any more. I seldom 
go to any orthodox church now." 

He turned a perplexed glance upon her ; but the con- 
gregation were nearly all gone now and the young 
Wainrights, anxious to be off to their dinner, were 
dragging her away. 

As he walked slowly toward the rectory his thoughts 
still lingered with her. He remembered her as a fresh- 
faced, dove-eyed young girl. What influence had 
changed her in these few brief years to this Madonna- 
faced woman! 

As he neared the house, he heard the sound of voices 
in animated conversation, and found Vera and Dr. 
Mynell on the veranda engaged in lively discussion. 

Vera was still thin and pale, showing the effects of her 
long illness, and was reclining in a wicker chair, with a 
pillow behind her head and a rug over her. She wore 
a blue scarf over her head, from which the little rebel- 
lious, gold-glinted locks and curls that had so ensnared 
his heart three years before straggled out and blew about 
her ears and temples; and with her eyes alight and lips 
apart in eager listening he was again impressed with 
her loveliness and charm. He sighed as he mounted the 
steps. 

The two stopped talking as he approached. Dr. 
Mynell rose and pushed a chair forward, but Livingston 
shook his head. 

"No," he said wearily, "I can't sit down. Sunday is 
my busy day, you know. You medical men can loaf on 
Sunday, but we ministers have to work seven days in 
the week." 

''So do we doctors sometimes," said Dr. Mynell, laugh- 
ing, "that is if business is good and public health poor. 
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And our work keeps ns going all night as well as all day. 
Soul-saving is usually day-work, isn't it f" 

Livingston smiled faintly as lie crossed the veranda 
and stopped beside Vera's chair. **That depends," he 
said. ** Ministers sometimes have night-work as well as 
doctors. I saw some one you know to-day, Vera," he 
went on, turning suddenly to his wife. 

* * Some one I know f ' ' she cried curiously. * * Who f ' ' 
**Blenore Ainsley." He flushed slightly as he pro- 
nounced the name, remembering her taunts. 

* ' Elenore Ainsley ! ' ' she exclaimed. ' ' Well, well ! Let 
me see — she married George Akers, didn't shef Sur- 
prised everybody terribly. She was a sort of little saint, 
and he was a genuine rounder. Had more money than 
brains, and got to be a regular sot. She married him 
very suddenly. No one could understand it. What is 
she doing way out heref " 

** Visiting her cousins, the Wainrights, I believe. I 
imagine — but that is not our aflfair. How are you feeling 
to-day, dearf How is she, doctor f" 

*' Better, better, very much better," replied Dr. 
Mynell cheerfully. **She is getting on famously. If we 
can only keep her quiet and out-doors for a while longer, 
we will soon have her on her feet again." 

* * Thank God ! ' ' Livingston said fervently. 

*' Thank Dr. Mynell, rather," said Vera lightly, and 
then could have bitten off her tongue for the thoughtless 
words, as she saw Livingston's face cloud and darken. 
It was always thus between them now. No matter what 
they said, or how auspiciously a conversation started, 
they invariably hurt one another or came to cross-pur- 
poses after a few words. 

"I am not ungrateful to Dr. Mynell, believe me,'* 
Livingston said stifiSy, and' dropping his hand from the 
back of her chair walked into the house. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

TOWARD midsummer a long period of scorching heat 
was followed by weeks of torrential rains, succeeded, 
before the ground had a chance to dry, by weather so 
hot and close that the whole country steamed under it. 

**It 's good weather for doctors," Mynell said laugh- 
ingly to Vera, as he stopped on his way to dinner one 
day to leave her a book, ''but bad for the rest of the 
race/' 

Livingston, who had just come out of the house, 
.stopped and looked at him. 

*'Is itf " he asked quickly. *'I Ve been thinking that 
myself. Some of my people over there on Goose Creek 
were almost drowned out during the rain, and now that 
the weather has turned off so hot before things have a 
chance to dry out " 

He broke off, gazing at a boy on an old gray horse 
who dashed up to the gate, threw himself off and was 
running toward him. 

"Why, helloa there, George," he cried, hastening for- 
ward to meet him. **Is anything the matter! You 
appear to be in a hurry." 

**Yes, sir, I am, sir," replied the boy, doffing his cap 
awkwardly. *' Mother wants you to come right over. 
My little sister ^s down with a fever and Ma thinks she 's 
going to die — " he choked up and stopped, drawing his 
sleeve across his eyes. *'Pete Gerran an' Mamie Rus- 
sell 's down with it, too," he finished huskily. 

Livingston uttered a quick exclamation and turned 
toward Mynell. 

181 
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**It 's what I have been fearing,'* he said in a low 
voice. ** Those squatters that live along the creek there 
have no idea of sanitation." Then, turning to the boy, 
**"What kind of a fever f" he asked sharply. 

**I think they calls it typhoid," replied the lad. 
**Lena 's been down with it about two weeks now." 

** Why did n't you let me know before f What 's been 
done for herf Has she had a doctor f" interrogated 
Livingston, knowing the shiftless ways of the squatters 
on Goose Creek. 

**Yes, sir. We had old Dr. Sage from up our way, 
but he do n't seem to have done her no good. She seems 
to be gettin' worse, so Ma said she would send for you." 

'*That 's right, she should have sent for me long 
ago," replied Livingston. ^*1 11 come right out and 
bring a doctor with me." Then, turning to Mynell, 
''WiUyougof" 

"Of course 1 11 go," responded MynelL "I 11 go 
down and get my case and be ready when you drive 
by." 

An hour later the two arrived at the squatter's house, 
the old mare sweating and pantiag from the unwonted 
speed of the journey. 

**That 's the worst piece of road I 've ever seen in 
Kansas" commented Mynell, as Livingston tied the 
mare to a post. "I 'd hate to drive over it on a dark 
night." 

"It's bad enough, but not as bad as I have seen it," 
replied the rector. "I 've been over it in storms before 
now, and there 's a place there by the Devil's Quarry 
that is so narrow in muddy weather that one slip would 
send you over the embanfanent." 

"You 've been out here before then*" 

"Oh, yes, often. I hold services once a month in a 
little school-house over there on the other side of the 
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creek. Most of the people around here attend my 
church.'* 

As they walked toward the dilapidated house, MyneU 
stopped and looked about him. 

"Bad place to live," he said. "No wonder they have 
fevers 1 All this underbrush ought to be cut out. I 
wonder where they get their water supply?" 

He asked the same question of Mrs. Morley later when 
he stood by the bed of the sick child, and learned that 
the whole community used the water from the creek. 

They found the little girl delirious and burning with 
fever, its dread nature but too evident in her symptoms. 

Within a week first one and then another of the neigh- 
bors or their children were stricken down, and before 
the expiration of a fortnight the whole district was filled 
with typhoid, and Livingston, scarcely stopping for food 
or sleep, was kept going night and day. 

In the sparse country district where his lot had been 
cast, the minister was the first person called upon in 
time of trouble. He had already been summoned many 
times to poor homes in the district to settle domestic 
differences, to give advice, to care for the sick and com- 
fort the dying, and now that the whole community was 
in the grasp of a terrifying epidemic he discovered how 
much they had come to depend upon him. 

Dr. Mynell worked faithfully among them, but both 
of them felt the lack of much that was necessary for 
the sufferers, the very greatest of which was intelligent 
nursing. 

On one hot, murky morning, when, tired and haggard, 
the rector stopped at a drug-store to get some medical 
supplies, he met Mrs. Akers at the door. He stopped 
to speak to her, his eyes resting gratefully upon the 
freshness of her costume and the serenity of her face. 

"It does one good to look at you," he said. "You 
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look so eleaiiy and fresh and cool I Coming from where 
I have been '* 

He stopped, and a shudder passed over him as he 
thought of the death-bed by which he had stood all 
night. 

"Ah, yes," she cried quickly,*' you have come from 
the typhoid district! Isn't it terrible f What are you 
doing — what can be done about it!" 

*'We are doing the best we can. We have stopped the 
people from using the water of the creek and are sinking 
wells. If we had known of the conditions weeks ago 
many lives would have been saved. Dr. Mynell is work- 
ing wonders, but — " he stopped and his eyes grew dark 
with pain. 

Impulsively she came nearer to him and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

*'You are wearing yourself out, Mr. Livingston," she 
said. "Can 't you let me help some wayf I am perfectly 
well and strong, I have nothing to do, and I should be 
glad to help. I am a very good nurse," she added, with 
her quiet smile. 

"I don't doubt it — ^I am sure of it," he responded. 
"But — you couldn't go into those places — ^take care of 
those people " 

"Why not?" she interrupted him. "They are all 
human beings, aren't they?" 

"Yes, yes, of course, but — " he glanced at her immac- 
ulate white dress and parasol and shoes. She laughed 
lightly. "I do n't always wear this kind of clothes, you 
know," she told him. "I grant you that I would be 
rather a useless impediment in these. But I have some 
working-dresses and gingham aprons and strong shoes, 
and if I could help I would be very, very glad to do so." 

Livingston looked at her wistfully; at the calm, soft 
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eyes, the firm, gentle mouth, the capable, womanly-look- 
ing hands. 

• * * They need you, ' ' he said, before he was aware. ' * God 
knows they need you ! 

' ' How soon will you want me ? " she asked quietly. * ' I 
have a few purchases to make and then I am going home. 
After that I am at your service." 

Livingston reflected. 

''I was going out to the Morley's in about an hour," 
he answered thoughtfully. ''The mother is down in bed, 
and I fear the little girl will not pull through without 
better care than we can give her. If you could 
come " 

"I 11 be ready in half an hour," she answered 
promptly. ''Will you call for me? Or can I save you 
time by meeting you here?" 

"I will call for you," replied Livingston, "and — ^you 
had better prepare to stay for a day or two, until the 
crisis is past — ^if you can,'' 

She nodded understandingly and hurried away. 

An hour later the old mare was again plodding along 
the rough and sandy road to Goose Creek, and Elenore 
Akers, with a well-stuffed bag at hier feet, sat beside 
Livingston in the rickety buggy. 

They talked as they rode along the blistering roads 
and through the welcome patches of shade, first of the 
sick people and the situation that confronted them, then 
of the little town and its peculiarities, and, after a time, 
of themselves. 

Livingston had nev'er known her very well. She had 
been to him merely one of the useful instruments that 
carried on the complicated system of the church-work 
at St. Bartholomew's. Now as he talked with her he was 
somewhat surprised to find her a woman of broad culture 
.and intelligence ; with a knowledge of the world and its 
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great forward movements that he lacked entirely. He 
listened with avidity as she talked of them. Now and 
then it came over him how far he had dropped behind 
his time and out of the world in the past three years. 

She had recently come from New York, and a thrill 
ran through him as she told of the meetings she had 
attended and the movements on foot for the betterment 
of humanity. 

*'The world is awakening to a social sense,'* she told 
him. *'And a time is coming when men will not live 
for themselves alone, but for the race.*' 

**God speed the day!" he murmured. 

"God tuUl speed the day. He is speeding it now. It is 
coming as sure as we sit here!'* she cried, her eyes 
lighting. ** Already the eyes of the people are being 
opened to greater and higher things than they have ever 
known.'* 

As she talked on he listened with eagerness touched 
with a kind of wonder. "What was it in her that he 
sensed T — diflPerent from any one he had ever known! 

They found things in a bad way at the Morley's. 
That the little girl was worse was evident at a glance, 
and the mother, in another bed, was raving and babbling 
in delirium. 

Two half -grown boys were shambling in and out be- 
tween the sick-room and the kitchen, and the whole 
house was in such a state of dirt and disorder as one 
might expect from the housekeeping of the father and 
sons and the sporadic assistance of well-meaning but 
incompetent neighbors. 

Very quietly Mrs. Akers moved about, standing for a 
moment by the bed with her hand on the head of the 
unconscious child. Then she disappeared, and when 
Livingston saw her again she was dressed in a blue ging- 
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ham gown, with an apron that covered her from head 
to foot. 

She asked no questions, but after heating water went 
quietly to work to bathe the little girl and change her 
gown and bed. "When this was done she turned her 
attention tc the woman, and when she had been washed 
and a cold bandage placed on her head she became more 
quiet. 

By evening the place had assumed a different aspects 
The house was clean and neat, the beds tidy, and both 
the invalids, in clean white gowns (which Livingston 
never knew came out of the well-stuffed bag), were 
resting in more comfort than they had in many a day. 

When supper was over and the dishes washed Liv- 
ingston wanted Mrs. Akers to go to bed. 

**You have done three women's work to-day," he said 
to her, "you must be exhausted." 

''Not a bit of it," she retorted cheerfully. "That was 
just good exercise for a healthy specimen like me. But 
you — ^you have been at this work more than one day or 
night — ^you must go home and rest." Then as she saw 
him glance dubiously toward the little girl, "I will 
watch. ' ' 

He went to the bed, took the child 's hand and stood 
looking down upon her. "I wish Mynell would come," 
he whispered; "her pulse is very feeble." Then, laying 
the little claw-like hand gently upon the covers, "I 
think she is going out." 

Mrs. Akers came and stood beside him. The child, an 
inferior physical specimen at best, was reduced to a 
skeleton. The straggly hair clung damply to the bony 
forehead, the nostrils were pinched, the lips drawn and 
blue. 

"I wish Mynell would come!" Livingston said 
again. 
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Mynell did not come^ and the child sank slowly. When 
he <Hd arrive, she was past help. They watched beside 
her all night, doing all they could, but shortly before 
daylight she turned her head upon the pillow, and, with 
a Uttle gasp or two, died. 

As Livingston bent over the inanimate form, tears 
rushed to his eyes. 

''Don't grieve for her,*' Mrs. Akers said softly, as in 
the early dawn they closed the eyes and folded the 
little waxen hands upon her breast, ''she is better off. 
Happier far than she could ever have been here. I can- 
not feel that death is sad. It is birth — ^freedom — ^the be- 
ginning, not the end!" 

He had preached the Resurrection and the Life for 
years ; yet he did not understand her. 

"Did you — ^have you ever lost one you dearly loved!" 
he asked, thinking of his baby. 

A shadow passed over the serenity of her face. 

"Yes," she answered in a muffled voice, "but not by 
ihe change we call death. Life is far more cruel." 

He glanced at her quickly, but her face was averted* 

"You have — ^lost your husband!" he asked, in a low 
tone of sympathy. 

"Yes. But I did not love him. I didn't mean — 
that." 

"You did not love him! Then why did you marry 
him!" 

She did not answer at first. She seemed confused, 
troubled. 

"I do not often i^eak of myself or my own affairs, I 
do not like to— it is very painful to me," she said rap- 
idly. "But I opened the way to this myself. Your 
question is a natural one. I married Qeorge Akers be- 
eause-^because I was unhappy, too miserable to care 
what became of me. I loved a man — but — " she turned 
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her face from him, and the words came to him f alter- 
ingly, '*but he did not care for me. George Akers 
was rich, of a wealthy, influential family; my family 
all wanted me to marry him — ^and at last— I did.'* 

The last words were spoken so low he could scarcely 
hear them. 

"What followed," she went on presently in a strained 
voice, ''was my punishment. A just punishment, as I 
see it now, for having transgressed one of the most 
sacred laws of life. My own soul warned me. The man 
I married was a reprobate and a brute. We went to 
New York to live, where he had many wealthy and 
influential friends and relatives; and for two years I 
endured the torments of the damned. At last I couli 
stand it no longer. I divorced him." 

* * Divorced him f And you an Episcopalian f ' ' 

''I am not an Episcopalian." 

**You are notf You have forsaken your church!" 

She flushed, then smiled. 

"Not at aU," she answered quietly. "I have not 
forsaken the church; I have only outgrown it." 

** Outgrown the Church f Instinctively his orthodox 
training revolted at the statement. Then deep down 
within him some subtle, intelligence whispered to his 
soul the suggestion that he, too, was outgrowing it. 

"I feel," she said, when they had remained silent for 
some minutes, "that I owe you an apology for having 
bored you with this bit of personal history. But I felt 
that you must have wondered at my marriage, and — ^I 
wanted to justify myself to you." 

"Yes, thank you, it was very kind of you," said Liv- 
ingston, absent-mindedly, his mind on his own never- 
answered problems. A moment later it occurred to him 
to wonder why she should have felt it necessary to 
justify herself to him. 
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But his mind detached itself only fleetingly from tho 
contemplation of his own struggles^ and by and by he 
found himself talking to her of them. 

She listened quietly, attentively, her lashes lowered 
over her eyes. And he was not aware that she had 
known of them long ago, and saw his troubles in a clearer 
light than he was capable of seeing them. 

He was careful in all his references to his misfortunes 
to lay no blame on Vera, but laid his undoing to unjust 
dealing and unkind fate. 

At this she smiled and shook her head. 

"There is no such thing as *Pate,* my friend,'* she 
said. **We are each the *Pate' of our own destiny. 
Everything that comes to us is of our own building.'* 

**But that is not true in my case — " broke in Living- 
ston defensively. 

"It is particularly true in your case," she answered 
quietly. "You have been looking without for the cause 
of all your troubles and misfortunes. Now reverse the 
process. Look within. Without flinching, without tem- 
porizing, boldly face what you find there." 

For a moment Livingston "was taken aback. No per- 
son had ever spoken to him like that before. He was 
touched on the raw and answered a little hotly. 

"But you do not understand, Mrs. Akers. If you 
knew the circumstances of my life, the position in which 
I have been placed, you would not intimate that I am 
to blame for my misfortunes." 

Again she shook her head. "I did not say you were 
to blame, ' ' she answered gently. ^ ^ I said that everything 
that comes to us is of our own making." 

"Yes," he broke in passionately, "but if you 
knew " 

"I know more than you think, dear friend," she re- 
sponded. Then, after a moment's silence, "The trouble 
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with OS all is that we cannot lay aside the personal view- 
point. Unconsciously, even in dealing with ourselves, 
that sensitive, highly important, egoistic 'I' is keenly on 
guard to defend its self-esteem. ' ' 

Up to this time he had let no hint of his spiritual 
struggle escape his lips. But now the sting of her 
quietly spoken words roused him to violent protest. 

**Then you do not think that the course of our lives 
is planned by Gtodf 

She glanced at him quickly. ** Certainly I do. That 
is, I believe there is one great universal plan. But Qod 
has left us free agents in the minor incidents of our 
lives. If we run contrary to the laws of Qod and the 
universe we suflfer for it.*' 

''But if one has not run contrary to the laws of 
Gk)d — " he began. Her smile stopped him. The c(dor 
leaped up in his face. The sincerity of him prevented 
him from going on. 

"Sometimes,** she said very gently, '*I am amazed 
when I think after so many years of study how little any 
of us know of Gk)d.'* 

He looked at her questioningly. 

*'We look upon Him as a judge, an executioner, when 
in all his sayings, again and yet again, over and over^ 
He has told us only of His love." 

^'Tou mean that Jesus has told us of His love. But 
Jesus — *' he stopped short. In his agony of mind he 
could scarcely bring himself to put this thought into 
words. Yet the restless craving of his spiritual hunger 
drove him on. **Do you believe that Jesus was Gk)d — 
the Son of Qod incarnate— do you believe that He was 
divine — or only man!*' 

"I believe that He was man. The Son of Qod only as 
we are all sons of Qod. Divine as every one of us is 
divine. If we were not all sons of God 'of one substance 
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with the Father, ' if we did not each carry within us the 
divine life that makes us one with, a part of, Qod, we 
would be nothing but lumps of clay.'' 

He listened to her, finding in her words a startled echo 
of the thoughts that had been in his own mind. 

"Then you do not believe in the virgin birth! You 
believe that Jesus was of human parentage! A man 
like other men!'' 

"A man, like other men; and one of the greatest — 
if not the greatest — teacher that has ever taught on 
this planet.'' 

*'But if you deny the Divinity of Christ, the Imma- 
culate Conception, the Trinity, what will you say of the 
Eesurrection — the Ascension!" 

She smiled very gently, so gently that the fmile did 
not hurt him. 

"That the world moves, dear friend* That we are 
learning to understand the essentials of Christianity 
at last." 

"But what do you call the essentials of Christianity!" 
he demanded, old instinct in him fighting for his faith. 
"K you deny the doctrines and creeds, the very fun- 
damentals of the Christian faith " 

"I do not deny the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith; Qod forbid!" she answered quickly, "But to me 
the essentials of* Christianity lie not so much in the belief 
in and observance of creeds and dogmas, as in the estab- 
lishment of a faith that the whole human family can lay 
hold upon and live by, that will appeal to their reason, 
and which they can assimilate into their lives." 

"But they have that now — " he began excitedly, then, 
remembering his own case, came to a sudden halt. 

"You know that they have not," she answered very 
quietly. "If the i)eople were finding in the orthodox 
religion what they sought the world would be a happier. 
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healthier place» and the churches would not be as empty 
as they are now." 

''But think of what such doctrines as yon talk would 
meanl'* he cried. '*It would subvert theology, destroy 
faith, take from man his Gk)d!" 

''No/' she exclaimed, while a sudden light that tran&h 
figured her whole face shone upon it. ''It would not 
take from man his Qod ; it would bring him closer to his 
God; make him find in his God an unfailing companion 
and friend. He would no longer walk alone, or stand 
like a trembling criminal before his judge, or as a 
humble suppliant before some far-off throne upon which 
some magnified human being, with human attributes and 
human weaknesses, sat in judgment upon him ; but come 
to know a sweeter, kinder Gk)d, a Spirit of goodness and 
love that is with and about us all the time and every- 
where." 

Livingston was silent, struggling with inherited con- 
|._ victions and carefully acquired doctrines. For a moment 

some instinct in him responded to the thrill of her words, 
then the theologist in him took alarm. 

"You do not believe, then, in a personal God!" 
^"No," she answered decidedly, "and, in the bottom 
of your heart, neither do you." 

They were both silent after that. Livingston was 
thinkiQg deeply, the training of all his early life waning 
with his reluctantly awakening convictions. 



CHAPTEB XXV 

ONE scorchmg afternoon in September, returning 
from the fever district, Livingston found Vera and 
Mynell together on the veranda. 

As he came around the comer of the house he heard 
the sound of voices and Vera's old-time merry laugh. 
The sound went through him like a knife. It had been 
three years, he reflected, since he had heard her laugh 
like that! 

She sat in the hammock, her white skirts driftiag like 
foam about her little slippered feet, while Mynell, in a 
white linen suit, was lounging on the steps, his power- 
fully modeled red-brown head resting against a post, 
a rose in his buttonhole and his Panama hat on his knee. 

They looked up, the laughter still on their faces, as he 
came up the steps. A sharp pang, a sense of wretched- 
ness and desolation passed over him. They looked so 
young, so gay, and he — ^he looked down at his worn, 
shiny broadcloth, that had not been off for more than 
forty-eight hours — ^he felt old, tired, shabby, miserable. 

He mounted the steps slowly, with dragging feet. 

Vera turned her sparkling gaze upon him. * * Home so 
early ? " she exclaimed. Then, * * What 's the matter f You 
look all tired out.'' j 

*'I have not been to bed for two nights," he said; 
and as he spoke, he remembered the face of the woman 
who had shared his vigil at the bedside. Then, half 
turning toward Mynell, he said shortly, '* Little Henry 
is dead.*' 
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Mynell rose from his lounging position on the steps. 
**I know," he said, his whole expression changing. **I 
knew that he must go. There was no use for me to stay, 
I had done all I could; and Mrs. Akers was there '' 

"Yes,'' said Livingston with a somewhat significant 
emphasis, '*Mrs. Akers was there — ^to the very last — God 
bless her." 

He turned toward the door. With Jhe memory upon 
him of the home and the heart-break he had just left, the 
ease, the indifference of their attitude goaded him to a 
sort of a dull fury. **I must go in and rest," he said 
heavily, **I am tired out." 

**You 've been working too hard, Mr. Livingston," 
said M3rnell. **You 're losing too much rest and sleep 
over those folks out there. You 'd better slow up, or the 
first thing we know I '11 have you on my hands. The 
worst is over now, they '11 get along all right. I don't 
know now but what I had better begin giving you a 
tonic!" 

"Your tonics wouldn't reach my trouble, I fear, 
Mynell," replied Livingston, with a caustic smile, and 
without another word to either of them he strode into 
the house, shutting the. door behind* him with a bang. 

Vera flushed angrily. 

"Ministers are privileged to be rude, I suppose," she 
said, with a curl of the lip that was more expressive 
than she knew. 

"Tired nerves are privileged to be rude at any time," 
replied Mynell good-naturedly, "and that 's what 's the 
trouble with the dominie. He 's completely worn out. 
Well, thank fortune, it 's about over now. I was begin- 
ning to feel the strain of it a little myself." He stretched 
his muscular figure and put on his hat. Then, lingering, 
he looked at her. 

"You are almost well," he said, his voice falling into 
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a lower tone and softer accent. "I will soon have &o» 
more excuse for coming to see yon/' 

The rich, wild-rose color flickered np in her cheekSb. 

**You wiU not need an excuse, wiU youf she said, 
slipping out of the hammock, the little fluttering curl& 
blowing about her ears. 

He gazed at her a moment without speaking, then a 
flame leaped up in his ejes and an tmwonted color into 
his face. 

**Qood-by,'' he said quickly, **I must be going. Mrs» 
Morley is pretty bad. I promised to see her before night* 
Qood night, take care of yourself, little lady.'' 

He put out his big brown hand and she laid hers in it. 
He held it for an instant in a warm, close grasp, then 
without a word turned and went down the steps to his 
car which was standing at the gate. As he drove away 
he looked back once, then pulled his hat down over his 
eyes. 

Out on the lonely road that led to Goose Creek he 
leaned forward, letting his hands sag loosely on the 
wheel, and stared down at the medicine case at his feet. 

Vera, meanwhile, vaguely excited, and still with 
smoldering indignation in her breast, went into the rec- 
tory. She found Livingston in a chair by the library 
table, staring gloomily out into the street. 

**You and Dr. Mynell seemed to be having a merry 
time," he said rather sarcastically. 

Instantly the tone of his voice nettled her, and roused 
the animosity that always lay so close to the surface 
between them. 

'*Yes," she answered. *'I find him very good com- 
pany." 

''I never had much use for a buffoon," said Living- 
ston coldly. 
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A hot wave of color sprang up into Vera's cheeks 
and she turned upon him angrily. 

**No one of any insight would ever dream of calling 
Dr. Mynell a buffoon/' she retorted. **You know that 
yourself. He is one of the most intellectual^ as well as 
one of the most serious-minded men I have ever known. 
He jokes with me and tells me funny stories sometimes 
because he sees that I need cheering up — ^which goodness 
only knows I do ! It is a part of his method of treat- 
ment. Have you any objection to itf 

**0h, no/' replied Livingston in that dry, aloof tone 
that was always particularly irritating to her. **None 
whatever. I only thought that perhaps the neighbors 
might wonder '' 

**Who cares about the neighbors!'' broke in Vera. 
"Let them wonder if they want to. They don't seem to 
have much else to interest them. Dr. MyneU is my 
physician " 

**Yes, but you are getting well now, Vera. Are you 
aware that Dr. MyneU was here twice yesterday, and 
twice the day before, and once this morning " 

**Well, what if he was? He came to bring me a book 
and the tonic he ordered for me " 

*'And stayed nearly two hours 1" finished Livingston 
dryly. 

Vera turned away, a choking fury in her breast. Why 
she was so angry she could not tell; but for a moment 
she telt that she luUed her husband, that she could strike 
him, smite with her hand that pale, sharp-featured face 
that looked at her so sneeringly. 

"I surely have not been having such a hilariously joy- 
ous time of it in the past three years that you need 
begrudge me a little laughter," she said bitterly. *'I 'm 
sure that it is innocent enough. I never knew — ^I never 
thought that you would be '* 
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*'Jedloii8t*^ Livingston finished the sentence for her. 
"I 'm not. You have made it plain enough to me long 
ago that you care nothing about me. But I have some 
pride, some self-respect. I don't want you making a 
fool of yourself. You Ve done eilough harm to your 
own and my life now. I don't want you falling in love 
with this young doctor!" 

With a cry, Vera stopped him. For a moment she 
stood staring at him, her eyes flaming, her face color- 
less. Then she uttered a low cry and fled upstairs to 
her own room, locking the door behind her. 

For a moment Livingston stood where she had left 
him, a tornado of emotion raging in his breast. 

All the soreness and humiliation and irritability of 
months seemed to culminate in a flash of blinding fury. 
He was furious at Mynell, furious at Vera, most furious 
of all at himself. Then, because the man was at heart 
a Christian gentleman, he was ashamed and sorry. He 
cursed himself for his selfishness and cruelty, and went 
softly upstairs to her door. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

LIVINGSTON stood outside the door and listenec^ 
but could not hear no sound. 

"Vera/* he called, ^^Veral*^ There was no answer. 

"Won 't yon open the door, Vera!'* he called again. 
**I am sorry. I did not mean to hurt your feelings. 
IWon't you forgive me, deart" 

Still there was no reply. 

Behind the locked door a slender figure stood with 
hands hard pressed against a heaving breast. And it 
was perhaps well for the peace of mind of the Reverend 
Sydney Livingston that he could not see the face stricken 
colorless, the eyes wide, the white lips that whispered 
over and over again, **I did not know — ^I did not know — 
my God — I did not know until this hour I" 

For many minutes Livingston stood listening and 
waiting. When he could get no answer to his pleadings 
and apologies he went down-stairs and out into the 
street. 

In his misery he did not know where to go, or what 
to do with himself. Unconsciously his feet turned 
toward the Wainrights, and presently he was passing in 
at the wooden gate. 

Mrs. Akers was on the porch, the baby, a curly-headed 
two-year-old, in her lap. She put him down quickly as 
she saw the rector's face. 

*'Whatisitt''sheasked. 

'' Nothing, nothing, I am out o'f sorts, miserable; I 
have come to you for comfort, oh Lady of the Serene 
Face.'' 
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She smiled, then came down the steps with that snre, 
qniet air of conscious power that he had so often noticed 
about her. 

*'Tell me about it/' she said softly. 

For a little interval Livingston could not answer. His 
voice choked in his throat, his breast ached with misery ; 
he felt if he spoke that he should cry — ^blubber out his 
grief like a great boy. 

They were out under the trees now, walking slowly 
along the street. 

Suddenly he turned to her, all the naked misery of his 
heart in his eyes. 

'*My wife and I have quarreled, ** he said huskily. **I 
— ^I suppose I was a brute. She has gone to her room 
and locked the door — blocked me out — ^and will not listen 
to me. And she has been ill, and this will make her 
worse " 

Just beyond them, peaceful in the sunset, lay the 
church. She pointed to it. **Come, let us go in and sit 
down. Have you had any supper!'' 

**No, no— I believe no1r--I don't remember." 

"Nor any dinner either, most likely," returned Mrs. 
Akers. *'You are not able to walk." 

When they were seated in the empty church she 
turned and laid her hand on his arm. 

*' Listen, friend," she said, and in the low, deep music 
of her voice the tumult within him began to fall to 
quietude. ** Whatever has happened this evening, you 
must not blame yourself too much. You are worn out, 
unstrung; physically, perhaps morally, irresponsible. 
What you need is food, rest, a long night 's sleep, to let 
those over-strung nerves of yours down to normal." 

**No, no," groaned the man, **it isn't that I I 'm 
well, I 'm all right, I am not sick, but I am miserable, 
oh, Ood, I am miserdblel*^ 
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And then before she could prevent him he had turned 
to her there in the sunset glow of the evening, and 
poured out to her his whole wretched story. 

**And now I have nothing!*' he ended, his nerveless 
arms dropping to his sides in a gesture of absolute 
despair. 

* * I am empty — stripped. Everything is gone from me. 
My prospects, my ambitions, my child, my faith — ^my 
wife — even — even my God!" 

In the softly gathering twilight of the evening shadows 
she talked to him, comforting him, assuring him, trying 
to lead his thoughts from bitterness to higher and better 
things. But it was useless. The spirit was too sore, too 
deeply scarred for comfort. He listened, but contended 
with a caustic cleverness that surprised and grieved her, 
and she saw him stride forth into the night a desperate, 
fioul-sick man. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

VEBAy meanwhile, stood behind the locked door fac- 
ing a fact that she herself had not suspected until 
her husband's words revealed it to her. 

The walls of the room seemed to crush and stifle her. 
Catching up a scarf, she fled down-stairs and out into 
the dusk, careless of the supper that stood untasted on 
the table. 

There was a little knoll down the road, upon which 
stood a lone Cottonwood tree. She had named it **The 
Lookout,'* and often before her illness she had gone 
there to sit alone and read. She went there now for no 
reason but that she wanted to be alone, and let the dark- 
ness hide her. 

As she sat, a little huddled heap in the fast-gathering 
twilight, a very torrent of emotions shook her. Unthink- 
ing, as she had always been where her pleasures were 
concerned, she had simply drifted, without analyzing 
the feeling that she had for M3rnell, or questioning her 
own heart. Now, as by a lightning flash, her husband's 
words and her own reaction to them had revealed her 
to herself. 

Instinctively loyal and true, the revelation filled her 
with dismay. 

She had not meant — she had not dreamed that such a 
thing could happen to her. She thought that her mar- 
riage with Sydney was a mistake, and was sure that 
she did not love him, but it had never occurred to her 
that she could care for another. 
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So intent was she upon her own thoughts that she did 
not hear the sound of an approaching car until a Ford 
suddenly shot out of the dusk and was almost upon her. 
Then she sprang up and would have fled, but it was 
too late. 

With a sharp exclamation the car was pulled up, and 
Dr. Mynell leaped out. 

*'Mrs. Livingston — Verat^^ he cried. **What are you 
doing heref 

It was the first time he had ever called her by her 
given name, and her heart thrilled with a leap that 
almost suffocated her. 

*'What has happened!" he asked huskily. 

She had never been accustomed to prevaricating and 
it did not occur to her to do so now. 

** Sydney and I have quarreled,*' she answered, with 
hurrying breath, **and I came out here to be alone — 
and think." 

For a moment MyneU stood looking down at her. 
Then he said in a shaken voice: ** Please don't think 
me an arrant fool if I am wrong, Mrs. Livingston, but 
— ^but something tells me — ^was this quarrel about — ^about 
met" 

'*Yes," Vera replied, with her eyes upon the ground, 
**it was about you." 

For a little interval there was dead silence between 
them. The stiff leaves of the cottonwood rustled and 
fluttered, and the insects in the grass at their feet set 
up a melancholy chirping. Never in all her after life 
could she hear the sound without a thrill of remem- 
brance. 

**J am very sorry." MyneU came a step nearer to 
her, speaking brokenly, hesitatingly. **I didn't know — 

I didn't mean " 

I know — of course not," she broke in quickly. **It 
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is nothing — nothing but Syd's temper and foolishneaa. 
He has been almost unbearable of late." 

**You are not happy together!" The question was 
asked in a voice so restrained as to be barely audible. 

*'No. We are miserable together. We are driving 
each other almost crazy. It was an awful mistake. It 
should never have been. We are temperamental oppo- 
sites — we never belonged together — ^my father told me 
so long ago." 

She had not meant to say it. But the thoughts so 
long rankling in her consciousness found their way un- 
bidden to her lips. When they were spoken she started, 
wishing them unsaid. 

^^ Please don't misunderstand me," she went on hur- 
riedly, catching a quick breath and laying her hand im- 
pulsively on his arm; **I don't want you to think I am 
complaining, for I am not. Syd is a good man — ^almost 
a saint in many ways. But we — somehow we don't 
seem to understand one another. I irritate and annoy 
liim. I do n't mean to, but it just — ^just happens, some- 
how." 

The honesty and simplicity of the words, the touch 
upon his arm, the look upon the face upraised to his, 
raised a storm of emotion in the breast of the man that 
lie found it hard to control. 

**We were very happy at first," she went on, as if the 
burden of her heart found relief in words; *'but — I — ^I 
made mistakes. I was a little beast to his church people, 
and I made him neglect his work, and after a while they 
asked him to resign. It was awful. It broke his l^^eart, 
poor Syd ; he has never been the same man sin<!^ 

*'But you shouldn't take all the blame on yourself," 
broke in the man at her side. ''He was a man, he 
should have biown. You were so young, a mere child 
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— you didn't know yonr own mind. If yon liad waited 
— my God — ^if yon had waited 1" 

He broke off with hnrrying breath. 

*'Yes," she said slowly, *'it wonld have been better 
if I had waited. I meant to do right, but I did n't think. 
That was one thing that was the trouble, and then I 
couldn't — I just couldn't enter into that life! It 
wasn't for me, nor I for it, by nature!" 

"No, no, of course it wasn't," cried Mvnell, "it was 
all wrong." 

"Yes, it was all wrong — ^it is all wrong — ^this whole 
marriage question," she broke in impetuously. "No- 
body seems to take into consideration the fact that a 
woman has a life and an individuality of her own I She 
is expected to be traded oflE from her father's house to 
that of her husband, and to be nothing but a sort of 
adjunct and reflection of him, no matter how different 
they may be. She is expected to forget that she has am- 
bitions, desires, talents of her own, and to merge her 
whole identity and all she thinks and is in her husband ! ' ' 

She paused, panting a little from the passion of put- 
ting the long-withheld thoughts into words. The man 
beside her did not speak, intent on his own struggle. 

"I would have been all right if I had had anything 
to do," she went on rapidly. "I was not made for idle- 
ness. Snatched out of the current of my own life I 
had to occupy myself with something, so I dabbled in his. 
I was the stronger of the two, and I swayed him to my 
will. I interfered with his work, I took his time, and 
I see now how in my very love I crippled him by im. 
pressing my personality upon him." 

"Did you — do you love himt" The words came 
hoarsely from his lips. Honest, as she had always been, 
she paused before answering. 
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I — ^thought — ^I did when I married him. B^ I de 
not think I love him now." 

**You never loved him," broke in Mynell, his voice 
quivering from the control he put upon it. *' You never 
knew love." 

The moon had risen while they talked, a great golden 
harvest moon, rising as big as a cart-wheel over the level 
rim of the prairie. In its light he saw her face, her 
parted lips, her heaving breast, the trouble in her eyes. 

With a cpjr, he sprang forward and caught her in his 
arms. 

For a time — ^how long neither knew — an eternity of 
bliss — a moment of oblivion of all else on earth — ^he 
held her to him, close, close, so that he felt her leaping 
heart beating against his. Then he released her and 
they stepped apart, gazing into each other's eyes. There 
was no need for words. Each read the deei)est heart of 
the other in that gaze. Then again he caught her to 
him and pressed a long, passionate kiss upon her lips. 

To the woman it was a new birth. Every pulse in 
her was thundering wildest music, every atom of her 
being astir. She knew nothing, felt nothing but the 
intoxicating joy that rushed through her, as if this were 
her first day, her first hour of life. 

Mynell caught her two hands and drew them to his 
breast. **Vera," he said, his eyes burning down into 
hers, **I love you as that man who is your husband does 
not know how to love. Your life with him is no mar- 
riage. You cannot go on living with him in this un- 
liappy> imholy bond. And I cannot go on living with- 
out you. We were created for one another ; you are my 
complement, my true mate; it is God's will — ^the law of 
nature— that we should be together. Come away with 
me, dearest, and leave him I You can get a divorce, and 
we will be married. What is there in the mummery of 
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the church to hold you to him I You are mine — mine by 
every law of nature/' 

She listened as one entranced. All her heart rose up 
in a tumult of joy that answered to his pleading. Never 
in the whole course of her life had she denied herself 
the thing she wanted. To go with him — ^to be with him 
always — ^to leave all the coldness, the hideous hypocrisy 
of her old life behind I 

She raised her eyes to his face and her answer trem- 
bled on her lips. Then like a vision the face of Living- 
ston came before her, and she hesitated. 

I — ^I can't — ^I can't leave Sydney," she panted. 
I love you — ^and I want to go with you — ^but — ^but — he 
is so dependent upon me. I must think ! I wiU see you 
tomorrow — ^1 11 tell you then. I wiU be here to-morrow 
evening — ^at seven — at the tree I" 

She rushed from him then, running like a deer down 
the knoll and across the fields, tmtil he lost sight of the 
glimmer of her white figure in the dusk. 

It was dark when she reached the rectory, and she 
entered unnoticed and went straight to her own room. 

All night she lay wide-eyed and sleepless staring into 
the dark, feeling the thrill of Mynell 's arms about her, 
his kiss burning on her lips. At times she wept, wildly 
and stormily; again she lay with hands clasped over 
her heart, whispering with a tumult of joy that almost 
suffocated her, **He loves me, he loves me, he loves 
me!'* Her reasoning sense, as she went over and over 
in her mind every word and incident of the scene, told 
her that nothing in her life could ever be the same 
again; between them — ^between her and Sydney — ^be- 
tween her and all the world; and yet, through it all, 
there came surging to her a great sense of growth and 
enrichment. For all the pain she would not wish it 
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otherwise. And then she forgot everything in the rush 
of emotion which surged through her heart, as there 
rang through and through her the exultant cry, **I love 
him, I love him, I love himt" 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE next morning broke hot and still. Livingston 
had his breakfast early and was gone before Vera 
opened her eyes. 

She felt weak and spent from the tumult of the night, 
and, still accustomed to the easy ways of semi-invalidism, 
had her breakfast in bed, and fell asleep. 

It was noon when she rose; noon, hot and blazing, 
with a sun like a globe of molten metal hanging in 
the sky. 

Livingston did not return, and when the farce of 
luncheon had been got through with, she could no longer 
bear the house, but rushed outside and began tramping 
up and down the veranda. She tried to think, to reason, 
to decide what she should do. Her brain would for- 
mulate no plans, would arrive at no conclusions, while 
emotion tossed her like a chip on a heaving sea. The 
thought of going with Mjniell, of leaving behind the 
inharmonies and miseries that had stricken the sunshine 
from her life and made .existence a burden, of being 
always with the man that she so passionately loved, 
tempted her almost irresistibly. Yet there was in her a 
native strain of conscience that made her shrink instinc- 
tively, and caused her to pause again and again when 
she had almost made up her mind. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon she could no 
longer endure inaction. She ran upstairs, dressed, and 
began throwing some clothes and toilet articles into a 
traveling bag. Then a sudden sickness rushed over her 
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and she ran from the room, leaving it standing open on 
a chair. 

# 

The tumult of her thoughts drove her; and before 
she was aware she was out in the burning heat of the 
street. 

The board sidewalks scorched her feet and she stepped 
aside and walked in the grass, seeking the shaded side 
of the road unconsciously. 

She walked rapidly, almost at a run, with no thought 
of the almost tropical heat, or the direction she was 
going. 

Once as the boom of the village clock reached her she 
started and stood still. 

Four o'clock! Only three hours in which to decide 
her whole life's destiny! 

Suddenly she turned about and started for home. 
She noticed then for the first time that the sky was 
overcast, with great piles of ominous-looking thunder- 
heads piled up in the northwest. 

It was nearly five o'clock when she reached the house, 
and faint, dizzy, her head throbbing and limbs dragging, 
wearily climbed the steps of the rectory. Sophie met 
her at the door. 

*'My gracious!" exclaimed the girl, **your face is as 
red as a beet and you 're like to faint from this sun! 
Whatever in the world did you go out for such a day as 
this, Mrs. Livingston? It 's enough to give a mvle a 
sunstroke. Seems to me I never saw such a hot day in 
September I I 'm mighty glad you 're home, there 's 
a terrible storm comin' up." 

Vera turned wearily into the house. "Yes," she mur- 
mured listlessly. ''I see there is. Bring me a glass of 
water, will you, Sophie?" 

When the girl returned with the water she said : **Mr. 
Livingston was home and snatched a bite to eat, that 
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pale an' sick-lookin' yon 'd think he was fit for his bed. 
He told me to tell yon that Mrs. Morley was d3rin' an' he 
had to go right back. An' he said, 'Tell Mrs. Livingston 
I 'm sorry. Just say that, *'/ 'm sorry," and she '11 un- 
derstand. An' give her these for me.' And with that 
he puts this bunch of flowers in my hand and rushes 
off." 

Without a word Vera took the flowers that the girl 
extended to her. It was only a little bunch of wild- 
flowers, just an humble cluster of field daisies, but they 
smote her heart with their mute appeal. 

A great aching lump rose in her throat, and she went 
into the house. The table was set for dinner. 

**I suppose Mr. Livingston won't be back," said 
Sophie, liiigering in the door. **Will you have your 
dinner alone, ma'am?" 

"I may not be here for dinner," she said, abstract- 
edly; then, at the inquiring look on the girl 's face, **At 
least — I mean — I don't want any dinner. Don't 
bother me, Sophie, I believe I am ill from the heat." 

As she spoke the thunder muttered and a great dark- 
ness began to spread over the sky. 

*'The storm 's comin', an' it sure looks like a terror!" 
cried the girl running to the door and gazing up at the 
sky. **0h, I wish Mr. Livingston was at home I" 

Vera started at the words; then to escape the eyes 
of the girl went to her own room and sat down beside 
the window. 

Against a background of purplish, inky blackness 
smoke-colored clouds rolled and tumbled, scudding 
madly before the blast of a shrieking wind that drove 
everything before it. Upon the horizon and creeping 
up to meet the purplish blackness of the sky was an 
ominous bank of green, continually torn by zigzag 
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flashes of lightning, while the thunder rolled and crashed 
as if the very heavens were being split asunder. 

Suddenly the rain came, a rushing downpour, lashed 
slanting on the wings of the howling gale. 

Vera sprang back from the window with a cry as the 
world was illumined for an instant by a blinding flash, 
followed by a crash that seemed to tear apart the very 
bowels of the earth. 

With her hands before her eyes she crouched beside 
the bed, shaking and trembling. 

Presently she raised her head and looked feverishly 
toward the clock. Six-thirty I He would be watching 
for her — ^waiting for her — ^nowl 

Should she go f Could she go f Life was before her — 
love — ^and love was sweet ! Again she turned and began 
hastily piling her toilet articles into her bag. She was 
stopped by a glare that lit the room with blue fire and 
a crash as of the destruction of the very world about 
her ears. She ran to the window and looked out. The 
rain was coming down in torrents, while crash after 
crash and flash after flash rent the blackness of the 
sky. 

**He won^t expect me,*' she whispered, clasping and 
unclasping her cold fingers against her breast. ''He will 
surely know that I cannot come in this storm,'' and a 
little ray of comfort came to her that the decision must 
be deferred for a time. 

As the storm increased in fury she coidd not remsdn 
still. Prom room to room, from window to window she 
ran, looking out. Once the reflection came to her that 
Sydney was out in the storm. But her mind turned 
again to Mynell, and she thought of him only, as with 
forehead pressed against the glass she watched the wild 
fury of the tempest. Suddenly the wind shifted and 
the rain changed to hail. Like bullets it rattled on 
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the roof and Bombarded the shutters, while particles of 
ice as large as robins' eggs fell. Frantic with terror, 
Sophie stumbled up the stairs and clung to her, whim- 
pering and crying. She soothed the girl, while her own 
terror made her heart stand still. 

She had never heard or witnessed such a storm. 
Cowering and shaking in a comer farthest from the 
windows, she listened to the howling and shrieking of 
the wind, the roaring and thundering that was like a 
continuous cannonading. The hail beat on the roof and 
against the shutters as if any moment it must burst 
through upon their heads, and no sound of their own 
Toices was audible through the roar of the elements. 

It seemed like the outpouring of the wrath of an angry 
Ood. A retribution brought upon her by the thing she 
had been about to do. 



CHAPTER XXVIX 

AT the wretched shanty of the Morleys, meanwhile^ 
Livingston stood beside the bed while the life of 
the poor overworked wife and mother of the family went 
out. 

At the other side of the bed Dr. Mynell bent over her, 
counting the feeble pulse-beats, and in the room beyond 
Elenore Akers comforted the sobbing children, heedless 
of the storm. 

Presently the bedroom door opened and the two men 
came out. Both were pale, the lips of the young rector 
were quivering. 

*'She is gone," he said in a whisper to Mrs. Akers, 
and went and stood in the window with his back to 
them, staring out into the storm. 

Mynell at the table was packing up his medicine-case 
with feverish haste. 

Suddenly Livingston turned from the window and 
came to Mrs. Akers' side. 

**I hate to leave you with — ^with all this on your 
hands," he whispered, **but I must go! My wife is 
alone, and she is terribly afraid in a storm." 

As he spoke the room was lit up by a blue glare and 
the thunder shook the l)uilding. 

**You can't go, you mustn't, in this storm — " she 
cried. 

"I can, and must," returned Livingston, struggling 
into his macintosh. 

At the table Mynell had paused in his work and was 
looking at him, a peculiar, strained look on his face. 

214 
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"I am going back/' he said rapidly. **I 11 stop and 
tell Mrs. Livingston, if you feel that you ought to 
stay '* 

He broke off abruptly as the rector turned his pale, 
sharp-featured face toward him. For a bare moment 
the two looked squarely into each other's eyes. 

'* Thank you/' Livingston said coldly. **I am going 
home to Mrs. Livingston myself." 

**0h, you mustn't, Mr. Livingston!" cried Mrs. 
Akers, rising with the youngest little Morley in her 
arms. **You mtist not go out in this storm! You know 
how dangerous that road is, and it is hailing now, just 
hear it!" 

Livingston smiled at her palely. 

'*I have been out in storms as bad as this often, dear 
lady," he said. ''My life of late has not been such as 
to make me finicky about the weather." Then in a 
lower tone: *'I will stop and send out the undertaker, 
and will have Mrs. Baker come and stay with you until 
morning. Good night." 

With a smile and a hand-clasp he was gone, and Ele- 
nore Akers set down the child and hurried to the win- 
dow, gazing out at the blinding tempest with her 
hands clasped hard against her breast. 

Dr. Mynell closed his bag with a snap. The sound 
roused her and she turned hastily from the window. 

*'Can I do anything more before I go? " he asked her. 
There was a tension in his speech, and a nervous haste 
in his movements that was unusual to him. With his 
bag in his hand he turned toward the door as if he could 
not wait for her answer. 

**0h, are you going, too?" she cried. **0h, if you 
were going so soon, why didn't you go with himf It 
is such an awnd night — and that road is so dangerous!" 

A flush passed over M3aiell 's face. To ride alone with 
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Sydney Livingston in the darkness of that night was a 
thought that made him shudder. 

"I had to get my car home, you know/' he answered 
quickly, and then with a brusque **good night," rushed 
out, slamming the door behind him. 

Elenore Akers returned to the children, sobbing and 
terrified in a comer of the bedroom. When she came 
back to the front room Will Jones and Peter Struvy, two 
men from the neighborhood, stood dripping beside the 
door. 

"We heard she was gone,'* said Will Jones sadly, 
"and we come over to see if there was anything we 
coidd do. My wife woidd of come if she could 'a got 
here, but the road 's all washed out up by the Devil's 
Quarry an' she couldn't get acrost. It's a fearful 
storm, I never seen a worse one in Kansas." 

"It is a fearful storm, indeed!" replied Elenore 
Akers ; and as she spoke the door was torn open by the 
blast and the wind and hail beat into the room. 

She ran to close it, and as she did so stood suddenly 
quite still, her head bent forward, an intent look on her 
face. 

"Did you hear thatf " she cried, her eyes wide with 
terror. 

"Hear what, ma'am?" asked Struvy. 

"Did you hear him call? Did n't yout Did n't yout 
I did ! He is hurt — something has happened to him ! Oh 
run — ^run — dhurry — something has happened to himl'* 

The two men looked at one another. 

"I didn't hear nothing, Mis' Akers," said Jones. 
"I reckon it was nothing but the wind. Come in, ma'am, 
you 're getting all soaked and wet!" 

But Elenore Akers paid no heed. She turned back 
into the house, caught up a long, dark cloak, and throw- 
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ing it over her shoulders dashed out into the storm. The 
men after hesitating a moment plunged after her. 

With steps as swift and sure as if her eyes could pene- 
trate the pitch-black darkness of the night she ran, her 
head bent beneath the pelting of the hail-stones, so fast 
that it was all the men coidd do to keep up with her. 

When she came to the edge of the ugly cut in the 
clay embankment that the people of the neighborhood 
called the ** Devil's Quarry, ''^ she stopped, and throw- 
ing back her head listened intently. 

*'SydneyI" she called, *'SydneyI'' 

The roar of the storm was all that answered her. 

Then slowly and cautiously she began to grope for- 
ward. 

**Sydney!" she called again, ^'Sydney!'* 

Faintly tiirough the roaring and crashing of the ele- 
ments came back a faint ^'helloa.'' 

She called again, and Jones and Struvy also shouted. 

Through the roar of the storm Mynell's voice an- 
swered. 

**This way !'' he shouted, and waved his lantern, "and 
for God's sake hurry!" 

When they came up to him they found him kneeling 
on the ground, supporting Sydney Livingston in his 
arms. 

"Lend a hand here, men," he shouted. "I 'm afraid 
the rector's done for. His horse must have shied at 
the hail and his buggy went over the embankment. I 
heard the crash, and got him up here, but he 's badly 
hurt and I couldn't lift him alone. My car is just 
above here on the road, we must get him into it and 
take him home as quickly as possible." 

Elenore Akers was on her knees beside him. 

"Oh, is he deadf " she cried in anguish, "is he deadV^ 

"No, he isn't dead," replied MyneU, "but he is 
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mighly close to it. I can't tell just how bad he is 
hurt here in the dark. But we mustn't lose any 
time," 

With the assistance of the two men the doctor lifted 
the unconscious rector into his car and made his way 
slowly, the wheels slipping and skidding in the wet, 
day^ soil, the rain and hail beating against the wind- 
shield so that Mynell could scarcely see. 



CHAPTER XXX 

AT seven-thirty Vera, walking the floor at the par- 
sonage, covered her ears with her hands to keep 
ont the roar of the wind and hail. As she paused be- 
fore the window and shaded her face against the glass, 
peering out, it seemed to her that some hand of des- 
tiny, some undefined fatality was upon her. 

As eight o'clock struck she heard the sound of run- 
ning feet outside. With wildly beating heart she ran 
down-stairs, expecting — she knew not what. 

There were steps on the porch now, running steps, 
and the bell was pulled with a frantic peal. 

She threw open the door, and a women muffled in 
a long dripping cloak staggered into the hall. 

^'Elenore Ainsleyl'^ Vera cried out. 

**Yes, Elenore Ainsley once, Elenore Akers now," 
said the woman. She breathed hard and fast, and 
staggered as if from exhaustion. 

Vera sprang forward and placed a chair for her. She 
sank into it, and for a brief moment covered her face 
with her hands. When she raised it she was more calm. 

'*I suppose you know, Mrs. Livingston," she said, 
*'that I have been helping your husband in the fever 
district?" 

"Yes," Vera's heart contracted sharply. "What has 
happened?" 

Mrs. Akers rose and stood beside her. 

"I know you have been ill — ^that you are not 
strong " she began. 

Vera made an impatient gesture. 
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''Yes, I am, I am— never mind about me^— what has 
happened! 

Mrs. Akers leaned qnickly forward and took her 
hands. 

''I have brought you bad news," she said, her own 
voice shaking. ''Your husband has met with an acci- 
dent.'' 

"My httsiandf the words were a broken cry. 

"Yes. His horse took fright in the hail and his buggy 
went over an embankment. I believe he is very badly 
hurt.'' Then after a little pause, as if by a great 
eflfort, "They are bringing him home. Th^ will be 
here directly." 

The great, gold-glinted eyes, wide and horror-stricken, 
were fastened on her face. 

"He — ^has— met with an accident f Sydney f They 
are bringing him homef You say he is hurt. Do 
you mean that he is — ^that he i^^-deadf 

Mrs. Akers uttered a little sharp, involuntary cry. 

"Oh no, not He is not dead, thank Qod I He is only 
very badly hurt, unconscious. I knew that you had 
been ill, that it would be a terrible shock to you, so I 
hurried ahead to prepare you. Come now, you are a 
brave girl, I am sure, you are not going to break down 
now. He will need you." 

With, a great start Vera drew herself from the other's 
enfolding arms. 

He would need her I Oreat Qod — ^he would need her I 

Yes — weakling that he was — ^he had always needed 
her I 

With a choking cry she cast herself upon the couch, 
hiding her face. An instant later she leaped up as 
she heard the tread of shuffling feet outside. Mrs. 
Akers hurried to the door, and four men dripping from 
tiie storm bore some dark, huddled object into the room. 
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How the next few moments passed Vera never knew. 
There were lights in the room, quick steps, hoarse 
voices, a thumping tread on the stairs; and then she 
was standing beside his bed, looking down upon a 
bleeding, battered, broken thing that had been her 
husband. 

Some one was speaking to her. Then a thrill passed 
through her and she raised her eyes to those of Warren 
Mjoiell. 

She looked at him mutely, unable to speak. His eyes 
gazed back, the love in them restrained by her expres* 
don of anguish. For a bare instant he let his heart 
shine through, then his eyes left hers and rested upon 
the face that lay like sculptured marble on the pillow. 

Twice she attempted to speak and could not; then she 
whispered chokingly, ^^Will he liveV and Mynell an- 
swered, *'Only a miracle can save him.*' 

She raised her head and looked at him. 

"Is there anything — anything you can do to save 
him!" 

**Only one thing — and perhaps that would fail." 

**What is itf " she whispered sharply. 

"A very difScidt and dangerous operation. It might 
save him — ^and it might kill him instantly." 

After a stifled interval she asked pantingly, "Would 
you — could you — do itt" 

He fastened his gaze intently upon her. He, too, had 
grown pale. "Would you — ^trust mef " he asked in a 
low tone. 

She gripped her hands hard together. Then raised 
her brave eyes to his face. 

"Yes," she answered, simply, "I know I could trust 
you." 

Mynell bowed his head and turned away. 

A few moments later she was standing in her own 
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room with Elenore Akers beside her. Through the 
closed doors she cotQd hear the sound of rapid foot* 
steps, the murmur of voices, the trickle of running water. 
Clinging to the gentle arm that supported her she tried 
to keep her mind from that which was going on in that 
other chamber, where one man, her husband, was be- 
ing operated upon by another, who — she shuddered and 
moaned aloud. 

She had no thought for the woman who stood beside 
her. She was only to her a human presence in her 
hour of need. Suddenly, to divert her thoughts from 
the grim chamber, she turned to her, and saw that she 
was deadly pale and that her eyes were closed. 

"What is the matter? Are you faint? Does the 
thought of what is going on in there make you ill?" 
she whispered. She was not interested, the words were 
spoken to break the horror of the silence, the suspense. 

Elenore Akers opened her eyes and seem to come back 
from some long distance. 

**0h, no,'' she answered smiling, "I was not thinking 
of that at all. I am sure it will all come right. It 

''You think that— that he wiU live! '* 

**I am sure of it." 

Presently the door at the end of the hall opened and 
Dr. Mjmell, with a younger man whom she had never 
seen before, stepped out. With wildly beating hearts 
both women sprang toward him. 

Neither could form the question that trembled on 
their lips. Vera drew a sharp breath. To the appeal of 
her eyes he shook his head. 

*'I cannot tell yet. He went through the operation, 
but it is still too soon to tell," he said in a whisper. 
Then, turning to the man beside him, ''This is Dr. Cor- 
nish, Mrs. Livingston ; I had him assist me with the op- 
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eration. He is {b be my partner in a few days. Will 
you go in now!" 

The younger doctor started down the stairs, and 
Vera and Mrs. Akers followed Mynell into the room. 

It was at that dread hour, the last before the dawn, 
when all the world is still, and life itself at its lowest. 

The lamp — ^his study lamp — ^burned dimly on the 
table, and the long, gaunt form with still Umbs and 
bandaged head lay as motionless as the dead beneath 
the covers. 

With ashen face Vera approached the bed and looked 
down upon him. Mynell took his place at the other side 
of the bed, his hand^ gripped at his sides, his mouth set 
hard, and the gaze of his hoUow, burning eyes upon 
her. Once he raised his head and opened his lips as 
if about to speak, then closed them rigidly. All the 
color had gone from his strong, ruddy face, and as he 
gazed at her all the hunger of his heart burned in his 
eyes. 

Behind the two stood Elenore Akers — ^forgotten. 

As her gaze traveled from one ravaged face to the 
other, a look of ineffable compassion came into her eyes. 

'*The miracle — oh, thou spirit of Divine Good, grant 
us the miradel'' she prayed. 

An instant passed. An instant of intense, breathless 
stillness. Then a long, quivering sigh came from the 
lips of the unconscious man. 

Mynell sprang forward and bent above him, raising 
the almost pulseless hand. 

As Vera looked at him a great horror seized her. 

He was going to die — going to be taken out of life — 
Sydney — ^her husband ! 

She had failed him — she had given her heart to an- 
other man — and now he was going to be taken away 
from herl 
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He was going to be taken away from her — going to 
be taken out of her life — she would be — free! 

As the thought bnmed itself into her brain her very 
sonl seemed to leap within her. 

In all the years of her mismated, nncongenial life 
she had never thought of this ! Had never dreamed that 
such a thing was possible. She had looked forward to 
no other life than that which stretched so drearily be- 
fore her. In all her visions of the future she had seen 
Sydney at her side, seen them bound hard and fast to* 
gether in their unhappy, inharmonious relation until 
life itself should end« 

But now 

If he should be — goingt She meed mot rum sway 
in order to be happy I 

A band of ice seemed to break from about her heait, 
an intolerable burden to slip from her brefust. A sud* 
den wild, almost savage joy rushed over her. A relief 
like that which a prisoner condemned for life might 
feel if the walls of his prison suddenly dissolved about 
him and let in the light of day/ 

Then realizing suddenly what was going on in her 
mind she shivered and covered her face with her hand& 

When she raised her head Dr. Mynell was laying the 
long, delicate hand back upon the coverlet. 

"He is rallying,'* he said in a whisper; **he has stood 
the operation well." Then, after an instant's choking 
fdlence, "It is very probable now that he will live." 

Across the bed they gazed into each other's eyes. In 
Mynell 's was a passion of love, hardly to be restrained 
by i^pnpathy. In Vera's a tortured gaze that mirrored 
the struggle of her heart. Then suddenly with a little 
stricken cry she sank on her knees and laid her face 
with a peculiar gesture of renunciation upon the paUid, 
motionless hands of her husband. 
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For an interval, so still that the muffled beating of 
their hearts was almost audible, Mynell stood gazing 
down npon her, then dropping his head upon his breast 
he walked slowly out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

WHEN daylight had come, and the two women kept 
watch together beside the bed whereon lay the 
nneonseioUs form of the young rector, the girl Sophie 
came to the door and beckoned to Vera. She rose wearily 
and went to her. 

''Here *s a note for you, ma'am,*' whispered the girl, 
*'a boy brought if 

Vera knew instinctively what it was. The thrill at 
her heart told her the name of the writer. She went 
quickly into her own room and closed the door. 

She could not open it at once, but pressed it to her 
lips and heart, the mere contact of the thing that he 
had touched comforting her. Then slowly she broke 
the seal. It was written in pencil, in a bold yet somewhat 
unsteady hand, and began without prelude : 

I know your decision, I have just read it in your eysB. I 
know that you could not have decided otherwise. I honor you 
for it, and yet — ^well, I am going away. You understand that 
I could not remain here now — ^I could not, Vera. I am sure that 
you will understand — ^that you will agree— that it is best for me 
not to see you now. Cornish will take charge of your husband. 
He is a better surgeon than I am, and he may — Gk>d knows that, 
miserable as I am, I can say I hope he wUl — ^puU him through. 
I am leaving tonight for New York, and will sail for Europe next 
week, unless — Cornish will keep me advised of Mr. Livingston's 
progress, and, if you should want me, you can wire me. It 
breaks my heart to leave you now — ^but you have decided it so. 
I shall never change or forget. I inclose an address that will 
always reach me, and — I await your message. If the time should 
come when you want me, a word will bring me from the ends of 
the earth. You know that I love you — that I worship you — ^now 
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and always. €kM>d-b7ej Qod bless jqxl, Ck>d keep j6u until wo 
meet again. 

Yours for alwajs, 

He was going awayl 

She would see him no more — ^wonld hear his voice, 
his laugh, would clasp his hand, would have his com- 
pany no more — ^perhaps never again ! 

She crushed the letter to her lips, then hid it in her 
breast. She could not bear the house; the silence, the 
oppressive gloom, the smell of drugs suffocated her. 
Throwing a loose scarf over her head she rushed out, 
and turned automatically toward The Lookout. 

Bushing along with bent head and thoughts in a 
tumult she paid no attention to where she was going until 
suddenly something strange and unaccustomed in the 
landscape brought her to herself. She was standing on 
the little knoll, but The Lookout, her tree, the lone Cot- 
tonwood, was no longer there. A blackened stump, 
scarred and twisted, was all that the lightning had left 
of it. 

With blanched cheeks she aproached the ruin and 
laid her face against the trunk. She felt that her life, 
like the tree, was blasted and in ruins. Clasping the 
blackened stump she burst into uncontrolled weeping. 
Her unschooled, undisciplined nature was aroused, her 
whole being clamored for the love and happiness that 
within a few short hours had been almost within her 
grasp. 

When the storm had spent itself, she rose and turned 
toward home. A few steps from the house she met 
Elenore Akers. "I was coming to find you, dear," she 
said, as quietly as if it were quite the usual thing for a 
young wife to absent herself from a dying husband's bed- 
side. ''The new doctor has come. He said Dr. Mynell 
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had sent him. Mynell has been called away. Mr. Living'- 
ston is conscious. Dr. Cornish wants to see you. He 
has examined Mr. Livingston and says that he hopes — ^he 
believes — ^that he will live." 

For an instant their eyes met, then Elenore Akers 
stepped forward and took Vera's hand. To neither of 
them occurred the thought of concealment. Looking 
into the tender, pitying eyes Vera knew that the other 
woman understood. 

** Don't think me a little beast," she whispered; '*I 
couldn't help it. I had to get away from there— off 
by myself — ^where I could think. He has gone." 

Elenore Akers stopped her. **I know," she said 
quickly ; * ' I have seen. I understand. I know you would 
do nothing that was not noble and right. I am sure you 
didn't mean — ^you didn't know " 

"No," the young voice was sharp with agony, **I 
didn't know. I would never Jiave allowed myself to 
love him if I had known. But I was so lonely, life was 
so dull and miserable — ^he was so kind — ^I teU you — " 
she paused, then rushed on impetuously, **you don't 
know what it means to be the wife of a man you don't 
love ! To have to spend your whole life in an environ- 
ment of his making. To have to cut and trim your am- 
bitions, your hopes and desires to his measure. To have 
him for your constant companion — ^when he does not 
understand or appreciate you, when he is constantly 
blaming and condemning you for all you are and can- 
not help being, and all you are not. Oh, I tell you it 
is hell I All the hell you orthodox Christians need wish 
for poor sinners — ^to condemn a mismated man and 
woman to live together!" 

They were hurrying back toward the rectory now. 
Elenore Akers turned her face away. 

"I do know," she said hurriedly. "I know more of 
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such suflFering than you think. I know what you are 
passing through, God help you." Then, recovering her- 
self, **But come, dear child, we must not think of our- 
selves now. We must hurry. He may be waiting — 
asking for you.'' Then with a quick glance into the 
other's face, **You are going home, aren't yout You 
are going to stay with him and take care of himf He 
needs you." 

*'Yes," the voice was infinitely sad and weary, *'I am 
going to stay and take care of him — of course. I 
couldn't leave him like this. I know he needs me." 
Then, after a little pause: **But you 11 come back with 
me, wom't youf I don't know anything about sickness. * 
You won't leave me, will yout" 

She looked eagerly into Mrs. Akers' face, then her 
tone changed and eke put out her hand impulsively. 

"Forgive me," she said quickly, *'I am selfish and 
unkind ! You are pale, worn out, you look wretched. I 
am foi^tting all you have already been through for 
us. Indeed, I am not ungrateful, but I have, as usual 
I fear, been thinking only of myself. Go home and rest. 
The worst is over, I can take care of him now." 

Elenore Akers pressed the hand she held, and shook 
her head. 

"No," she answered, "I am not going to leave you 
now. I am not needed at home, and I am needed here, 
so I am going to stay and help you. It may be a hard 
fight yet, but we will win in the end." 

Presently, when they had reached the steps, she 
paused. 

"I have known Mr. Livingston for a long time," she 
said, almost shyly. And we were girls together. I would 
like to have you feel — ^to know — ^that I am your friend." 

Vera turned impulsively and grasped her hand- 
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"Thank yon," she said, tears rising to her eyes, "I feel 
that I need a friend just now." And passing her arm 
through that of Elenore Akers the two entered the rec^ 
tory togethtr. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

DURINO those first terrible days that succeeded the 
accident and Mynell's departure Vera had no time 
to give to her own thoughts or emotions. Every atom 
of strength and mind and courage that was in her was 
required for the hand-to-hand battle that she waged with 
death. No trained nurses were to be had in Juliasberg, 
and finding a quick intelligence, and sure, deft hands at 
his command, Dr. Cornish did not hesitate to use her, 
as he had been accustomed to use the trained nurses in 
the hospital during critical cases, as useful instruments, 
with no thought of their being humax. 

Her heart ached continually, but she had no leisure 
to dwell upon herself during those feverish, over- 
crowded days, when a human life was trembling in the 
balance. At night when Mrs. Akers took her place so 
that she might snatch a few hours sleep, her body was so 
worn out that she threw herself across the bed half- 
dressed and slept like a log from exhaustion. 

Seeing her so devote herself to the care of her husband, 
Dr. Cornish was stimulated to his utmost skill to save to 
this young wife the husband whom he thought so neces- 
sary to her happiness. 

But Vera did not deceive herself, nor was she mak- 
ing the least effort to deceive others. She faced the fact 
without blinking that Sydney's life stood between her 
and what she believed to be her great hope of happi- 
ness; yet she did honestly and earnestly aU that she 
knew how to do to preserve that life, never allowing 
her mind to dwell for an instant on the consequences. 
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Shaken to the very ceiiler of her being, first by the 
great awakening that had come upon her, and then by 
the catastrophe to her husband, the shell of Self that 
had all her life surrounded her was broken asunder, and 
for the first time she thought more of another than 
of herself. 

Dazed at first by shock and misery, she gave no thought 
to what she was doing, save to do as best she could 
whatever her hands found to do. But gradually she 
was surprised to find herself becoming interested in the 
work that she had to do : the bandaging, dressing, nurs- 
ing, feeding, and watching the progress of the patient. 
She asked Dr. Cornish for books ; read the history and 
treatment of similar cases, and found herself studying 
i^ymptoms and conditions, and discussing them with him 
with a degree of interest and enthusiasm that she did 
not know was left in her. 

Dr. Cornish marveled at her, and frequently compli- 
mented her on her nursing, telling her that it was 
largely to her efforts that her husband's improvement 
could be attributed. 

One morning as they worked together over a dressing 
he said, **You should have been a doctor, Mrs. Living- 
ston, you have a surgeon's hands." 

**I 'm afraid I could never have been anything so use- 
ful. Dr. Cornish," she replied, but the words were not 
foi^otten. They came back to her many times in the 
months that followed. 

When the crisis was past and the rector began to 
mend, the specter of her own unhappiness began to be 
ever-present with her. Leisure made way for thought, 
and as the first suspense and excitement gave place to 
the dreary monotony of a long convalescence her 
thoughts turned back upon herself, and she fell into 
a state of bitter grief and rebellion. She had thrust 
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happiness from her, and though she would not allow her- 
self to regret her decision, her ungovemed spirit fought 
fiercely against the conditions of her life. 

During this time Elenore Akers was invaluable to her. 
There were days when she could not bear to look at 
Sydney, to sit in the same room with him, to gaze upon 
his pale, emaciated face. 

Mrs. Akers had remained with her throughout his 
illness, and Livingston seemed to want her with him 
continually. Vera made him nervous and depressed, 
but when Elenore Akers entered the room, laid her hand 
upon his head, or smoothed his pillow with her gentle 
touch, she brought him rest and peace. As he grew 
stronger and began to evince a consciousness of and 
interest in life. Vera remained less in the room with him, 
and left Mrs. Akers to take her place. Neither of them 
was entirely comfortable in the presence of the other, and 
when he was no longer a suffering human being, but was 
again a conscious man, something of her old feeling of 
antagonism rose up against him. 

With Livingston it was different. As he began to 
emerge from that half -conscious world in which he had 
been existing he became aware that a change of some 
sort had taken place within him; as if in coming back 
from those grim shadows with which he had contended 
he had left some part of his former self behind. 

In the long hours that he lay, very close to the borders 
of another world, he thought with a clarity and purity 
of vision of which he had never before been capable. 
The power of self had been shaken in him by his long 
weeks of service in the fever district, and in his great 
bodily weakness his soul evolved from the hard chrysalis 
that had enfolded it and was making ready to spread 
its wings. 

He no longer felt any bitterness toward or condemna- 
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tion of Vera ; but as he saw her moying about pale and 
heavy-eyed, his heart went out to her with a sympathy 
he had never felt before. 

His religion was still the dominant thought in his 
mind, and upon it he pondered, hour after hour, trying 
to find the solution to the questions that had troubled 
him so deeply. 

Often as Mrs. Akers sat beside him, he asked her to 
read to him, and as he grew stronger, they talked to- 
gether, sometimes of one thing and sometimes of an- 
other^ but oftenest of the subject that lay so close to 
his heart. 

* * What is it that you have, that I have not t ' ' he asked 
her one day, fixing his sunken eyes on the serenity of her 
face. **You are always happy, always at peace with 
yourselE and all the world; is it your faith that gives 
you that?" 

** Yes,'* she answered, smiling at him gently, **it is my 
faith that gives me that. I have not had it always.*' 
A shadow passed like a little cloud across her face and 
•for an instant her eyes darkened with an expression of 
pain. **I believe," she went on, **that it is because I 
know my God better than you know yours. Your re- 
ligion has always been to fear Gk)d and keep His com- 
mandments; mine is to love God and keep his laws. 
Your God has always been a glorified person — ^mine is 
a glorious Spirit — ^which has no condemnation, and 
whose only law is Love." 

Livingston's face flushed hotly. 
• **I am a minister of God, (Mie of His anointed. Do 
you mean to tell me that I do not know Godt" 

''Dear friend," she said very gently, **have you not 
proved that you do not know Godf The God that you 
have bowed down before and worshiped is not the true 
God. You have worshiped a far-oflE deity seated 
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a long way off on a shining throne, a judge, an exe- 
cutioner, a harsh, severe, and unloving God; a God to 
be propitiated by kneeling, by imploring, by elaborate 
ceremonials and prayers; when God — ^the real God — ^is 
always near you, with you, within you, a part of you, 
loving, tender, compassionate, waiting with yearning 
heart for you to turn to Him so that He may love you, 
bless you, save you from all suffering, or pain, or harm. 
He doesn't want any elaborate ceremonials or prayers, 
any burnt offerings or sacrifices: all He wants is your 
love, your faith, your trust, your perfect confidence; 
that you should come to Him, listen to Him, be still and 
harken to that still, small voice within which is always 
waiting to speak to you, to help you, to advise you, to 
comfort and bless you, to lead and guide you, and to tell 
His children what to do." 

For a moment Livingston made no answer. In the 
haggard eyes was a startled look, the look of one who 
partly sees, who partly, but not fully, understands. 

**Why did all this come upon met Why have I, who 
have always tried to do God's will, been made to suffer 
sot" he asked. 

She turned to him with a look of almost divine com- 
passion lighting her deep gray eyes. 

**It was not God who made you suffer, dear friend," 
she answered very softly. **God loved you, God did 
not want you to suffer, but you would not listen to Him. 
You have always kept Him too far from you. You — " 
she paused for a second, th6n said very low, **you never 
gave God a chance to help you. God has always been 
a theory in your life — ^never a real fact/^ 

**I am telling you this from experience," she went 
on quickly, seeing the expression in his face. *'I learned 
it through bitter, bitter suffering. There was a time 
in my life when the religion I had failed me, when all 
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light was gone, when I drifted perilously near to the 
dark waters of despair. But in that time my groping 
sold found the real Qod. And oh, it was so simple, so 
easy, such a wonderful thing. For all I had to do was 
to stop struggling, call upon Qod, and He was there. '* 

Livingston listened to the vibrant voice, and up from 
his heart there rose a deep sigh. 

"It has not been so with me,'* he said sadly. **In my 
trouble I sought God and He did not answer me; I called 
upon Him ardently, but He gave no heed to my prayers. 
In my sickness and suffering I have begged for His 
help, but He has not given it me.'* 

"There are some things that God must deny us,'' she 
answered, "even as a wise parent must deny a beloved 
child. We must learn the lesson we were sent to learn. 
It is hard sometimes — ^bitterly hard — ^but it is for our 
better growth." 

"It was not — surely it was not necessary to my de- 
velopment, spiritually or otherwise, that I should have 
had this!" he cried, looking down at his bandages. 

"No, perhaps not — ^perhaps it may have been. We 
cannot always understand the ways of the Most High. 
But one thing we must understand, and that is the 
working of the Law. That is inexorable. You broke a 
natural law — and you are suffering a natural punish- 
ment. God did not ordain your accident ; health is your 
natural, inalienable right, and you have but to realize 
that powerfully enough and it will materialize in your 
body." 

"Do you believe thatT" he asked her incisively. 

"I not only believe it, I know it. I have seen it proved 
often." 

"What it isT How is it doneT Is it the power of 
mind over matter?" 

She smiled. "Call it that if you like. I believe that 
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it is the power of the real over the unreal. The powfer 
of the higher, divine self over the shell that is its cover- 
ing. It is only your bones and muscles and ligaments 
that have been torn and broken. This accident has not 
hurt the real you at all." 

'*It feels mighty like it," he answered with a wry 
smile and a twist of his bandaged head. 

She laughed and resumed her sewing. 

He loved to see her sew; loved to see the graceful 
head bent, the gentle face lowered with the long, dark 
lashes sweeping the clear pallor of her cheeks, the deli- 
cate, womanly hands plying in and out among the gay 
colors. He lay and watched her, thinking of what she 
had said. Once he would not have accepted it, but now 
he had an inner illumination that he had never had be- 
fore. 

The wonder remained in his mind and grew. In the 
continually recurring discussions between himself and 
Mrs. Akers he found an illumination that led his 
thoughts to speculation on new planes. He called for 
his books and began to read. For hours he lay gazing 
out of the window, lost in thought, his mind analyzing, 
comx>aring, weighing and sifting the new conceptions 
presented to it. 

His experience had left him less stiff-necked than it 
was his natural bent to be, and the new humility and 
spiritual susceptibility to which suffering had reduced 
him, opened his eyes to new truths. Gradually, as a 
fog lifts, the doubts that had troubled him dissolved and 
melted away before the sun of a broader understanding; 
and from the ruins of his ambitions and hopes there 
gradually grew up within him the conception of a new 
religion — ^a new God. A (Jod who was not a mighty and 
awesome deity only to be approached on bended knees 
with humility, fear and propitiation, but a Father, a 
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friend, a comrade, always near, always sympathetic, 
always helpf td and ready to help and hear, always tender 
and loving, patient and compassionate, never inscrutable, 
never deaf to our prayers; to whom man may turn at 
every moment of his life for comfort and advice and 
assistance, and who is never far off, but always with 
us, always near us, ** closer He is than breathing, closer 
than hands and feet.'* 

Gradually, as he lay upon his bed of pain, Livingston 
learned, for the first time in his life, to talk to God. 

In the dim watches of the night, in the long days 
when suffering was intense upon him, he talked to his 
God, not on his bended knees, not with long prayers 
and ceremonials as he had been wont to approach Him, 
but humbly, broken-heartedly, intimately, telling Him 
all, and learning to listen in the deep silences of his 
heart for the answer. And to the astonishment of this 
clergyman who had devoted his whole life to the serv- 
ice of religion, the answer always came, not in miracles 
or great demonstrations, but in words — ^language like 
his own — ^that he could hear in the inner recesses of his 
being, words such as a kind and loving father might have 
spoken to him, leading and guiding him to new life. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

WITH the new understanding that had eome to 
Livingston came light upon many problems that 
had been troubling him, and a solution of many things 
that had been dark to him before. 

It came, as such things always come, in the most 
natural manner possible. 

One day when he had been sitting gazing out of the 
window for a long while he turned to Mrs. Akers and 
said suddenly, **I shall have to resign my parish, Ele- 
nore.'* 

She looked up quickly. **Yes,^' she said, as if she 
perfectly understood. **But what will you do if you 
resign your pastorate?" 

I don't know," he answered in a troubled voice, 

that is what is bothering me. Of course, I must do 
something to earn my living ; the question is only what. 
At present Vera's mother is practically supporting us. 
Of course that cannot go on. I am afraid I am not 
very well adapted to commercial life." 

**0h no," Mrs. Akers broke in earnestly, "you must 
not think of that! You must keep to your own work. 
You are God's anointed, bom to be a teacher, ordained 
from birth to be God's messenger to men I" 

**But how — ^how can I do that now? I can no longer 
be an orthodox minister, and I must do something to 
earn a living. I am worried about Vera." 

At that moment Vera entered the room with a little 
pile of letters in her hand. 
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**Here are three letters for you, Sydney/' she said, 
' ' and two for Elenore. None for me. I guess every one 
has forgotten me. ' ' 

She threw herself into a chair by the window and 
gazed out to hide the misery in her eyes. In spite of all 
her efforts the constant craving to hear from Mynell or 
to see him was almost more than she could bear. Every 
mail that did not bring a letter brought a fresh pang 
and a bitter disappointment to her. 

Livingston looked at her with tenderness and pity in 
his eyes. 

"You are homesick for your mother," he said gently, 
*'I hope that it will not be long until her return." 

**It will be. She can 't come home until Howard haa 
finished his course. It isn't that " 

A sudden exclamation from Mrs. Akers, who was busy 
reading her letters, stopped her. 

** Listen," she cried. ''This is wonderful — the very 
answer to our prayers 1" 

Vera looked at her, then rose and left the room. Liv- 
ingston leaned forward eagerly, 

"What is it f" he asked, his pale face flushing. 

Bapidly, almost breathlessly, Mrs. Akers read him 
the letter. He listened, his nostrils dilated, the pupils 
of his eyes widened, his whole countenance taking on 
that look of white radiance, of inner illumination, that 
it had worn in his earlier years. 

^^Could it het" he asked in a low, intense voice when 
she finished reading. "Would such a thing be possible t 
Is the time ripe for such an undertaking Y" 

"Yes," she cried, "it could be done — ^it has been done 
— ^there are people at work already whose lives are con- 
secrated to the work of such service f It needs men like 
you — ^f or leaders, for teachers, to teach the truth about 
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God; to teach a practical, workable, livable religion 
to the multitnde who are perishing for it I*' 

He listened with his eyes aglow, his whole face illu- 
minated. Something within him stirred, as if telling 
him that this was the work for which he had come into 
life. He knew instantly that it was the work he had 
always panted for. 

Life had seemed over for him. And now — ^now — ^to 
live again — ^to help others to see this new light I To raise 
others, as he himself had been raised, from the depths 
of despair I 

His pnlse beat faster and the blood rushed through 
his veins. "I will do itl / urUl do ii!*' he cried fer- 
vently. Then suddenly a shadow passed over his face. 

*'But Vera — '* he said, *'how about her? I would 
not be able to make much money — ^we would have to go 
to a large city " 

'*She would not mind that,*' broke in Elenore 
Akers. "It would be good for her! She is eating out 
her heart here. It would be the best thing in the world 
for her to " 

As if to speak for herself on the subject, at that 
moment Vera entered the room. She was very pale, her 
eyes looked hollow and burning, and there were black 
circles about them as if she had not slept for many 
nights. 

** Sydney," she said, coming straight up to his chair 
and sitting down beside him, **if you are strong enough, 
and feel that it would not hurt you, I would like to talk 
to you about something." 

**Talk to met" said Livingston, **of course I am 
strong enough. "What is it, little girlf " 

Vera winced under the tenderness in his voice and 
moved farther from him. 
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**I want to study medicine; would you be willing for 
me to do itf" 

** Study medicine f" Livingstcm bent a surprised look 
upon her. ** Study medicine f Do you mean to become 
a doctor f he asked incredulously. 

**Yes/' she replied. **I believe I have always had a 
vocation for it, ever since I used to play doctor as a 
little girl. And recently — 'while you were ill — ^it oc- 
curred to me that I would like to study medicine.'' 

**What made you think of such a thing as that, 
Vera?" 

Her face colored deeply and her eyes dropped before 
his. 

"While you were ill I read a good many medical 
treatises," she answered, "and they interested me 
greatly. I wanted to know — ^to have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of your case. Dr. Cornish says I have a 
surgeon's hands. He told me that I ought to be a 
doctor. I have never done any good in the world, have 
never furnished any excuse for living. I would like to 
be of some benefit to humanity." 

Livingston was naturally the most conventional of 
men, and the thought of his wife pushing herself into a 
profession which he thought adapted only to men, 
shocked and disconcerted him. 

"But — ^but — ^you surely do not want to become a 
doctor. Vera! A lady doctor — " he faltered. 

"To be sure I would — a woman doctor. They are 
needed badly," protested Vera. 

"But you would not surely want — ^why, my dear 
child, think of it — ^you would have to be out nights, go 
into all sorts of places — see all kinds of repulsive sights." 

"Many women do it, Sydney," said Mrs. Akers 
quietly, "and I think Vera is as strong as any of them." 
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Livingston turned to her. *'You would be in favor 
of that, Elenore f he asked in some surprise. 

''Indeed I should I It is a noble profession. As Yera 
saySy more women are needed in it. I think her espe- 
cially well fitted for it. She needs a work, an interest 
of her own. In time — '' she stopped suddenly, the look 
of a seer in her eyes. 

''In time what?" 

*'I cannot tell you now. The time is too soon. But 
don't cross her, Sydney; let her go into the study of 
medicine if she wants to. After all it is her right. She 
has as much right to choose her work as you yours." 

Reluctantly Livingston bent his head. "Perhaps that 
is true,'* he said stiffly. He had been troubled in his 
mind about her, she interfered with his plans, yet when 
she proposed a plan of independent action his whole 
male sense of ownership rose up against it. ''You know, 
of course," he went on distantly, "that a thing of that 
kind takes money." 

"You need not bother about that," flashed Vera. "My 
mother will pay for my medical training; and after that 
I hope to be able to make myself financially indepen- 
dent. ' ' Then, after an interval, * ' There is only one thing 
— ^I should have to go away — ^to some city — to enter a 
medical college." 

"And that falls out splendidly," broke in Mrs. 
Akers, who was forever in her gentle way striving to 
bring these two warring natures into harmony, "for Syd- 
ney was just saying that he meant to give up his pastor- 
ate here " 

''Give up his pasiorateV* 

"Yes, Vera, I was going to tell you," said Livingston. 
"I have decided that I can no longer preach in an 
orthodox church, and I am going to resign my charge. 
I have done a great deal of thinking since I have been 
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Ijitg here — ^in fact Pdid before I was hiirt — aiijd niaiiy 
of my beliefs arid re'ketions toward orthodox Christiali- 
ity have undergone a decided change. There is other 
work I may do for humanity. I hope to be God's serv- 
ant still — ^but it cannot be as an orthodox clergyman, 
I wiU have to give up my charge here and go to a large 
city. I was wondering how you would like it.'' 

*'I should like it. I am glad, Sydney; I am very 
glad." Without another word she rose quickly and left 
the room. Later, when they were alone and she was 
serving his supper, she came and sat down beside him. 

*'Syd," she said abruptly, *'I am glad about the 
church. I know you are right. Perhaps — " she stopped, 
then went on almost desperately — ^**I Ve got to talk to 
you, Syd; I 've got to tell you something. I know, of 
course, that you do not believe in divorce, that it is 
against the tenets of your Church and that personally 
you have a very strong feeling against it. But I want 
to ask you if you would — ^if you could — ^if you would 
be willing to — ^lo " 

With a stifled cry, he half sprang from his chair. 

**0h no, no, no!" he moaned. **Not that — ^not that — 
oh Vera, Vera, my God, not thatF^ 

She drew back from him with a feeling of scorn, 
almost of loathing. He was so weak, so puerile always I 
He could never meet an issue squarely, face to face. 

With head dropped in his hands he sat motionless for 
some minutes. When he raised his head his haggard- 
ness startled her. 

''I realize that our marriage has been a miserable 
failure," he said in a hollow voice, "but I beg of you, I 
beseech you, not to leave me. In the sight of God there 
is no such thing as divorce. Whom God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder. I know that you are 
not happy with me. We cannot always rectify the mis- 
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takes we have made, but I will do "all that is possible to 
make mine as little of a burden to you as possible. I 
will ask nothing of you — make no demands upon you. 
But oh, Vera, I beg of you do not leave ine. I need you 
so, I need you sol "What can a man do who has no 
woman to look after himf I never had any woman to 
care for, or comfort me after mother went away until 
I found you. You are strong, you do not need me, but 
I — I need you! I am sick — ^miserable — ^my whole life 
broken up and changed; oh, do not desert me I I need 
you to help me, to comfort me, to help me rebuild my 
life and make myself a man again.'' 

He paused, leaning toward her, his haggard eyes be- 
seeching her; but she made no answer, afraid to open 
her lips lest the torrent of her heart should rush forth-— 
and she should lose control of herself completely. 

**I agree with you,'* he rushed on feverishly, breath- 
lessly, *Hhat every individual has the right to lead his 
or her own life according to the dictates of conscience ; 
and I promise you, oh. Vera, I will promise you that if 
you will remain with me that I will in no way interfere 
with your life. But oh, my wife, my little wife, I beg 
of you, I implore you not to ask for a divorce, not to 
make a public scandal of our lives and bring down upon 
us the obloquy of that awful thing — ^a public separation. 
Oh, will you agree to this, Veraf " 

*'It is not what I want,'' she answered coldly, avert- 
ing her eyes. 

An expression of intolerable pain crossed his face. 

'*What you want is to get rid of me — definitely.'' 

**I want my freedom," 

**I am giving you your freedom — ^practically. I have 
withdrawn my objection to your studying medicine if 
you so desire ; I have told you that I will not interfere 
with your life, that I will not ask you to live with me 
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as mj wife — what more do you wantY All I ask is 
that you will not leave me, that you wiU stay with me, 
live in the same house with me, take care of me " 

She turned and flashed a withering glance of con- 
tempt upon him. *'You could hire a housekeeper, or a 
nurse for that," she answered bitingly. 

For a moment he dropped his head in his hands, then 
raised it and said slowly: **As usual you have not 
understood the thing that is in my heart. I am sorry. 
I would like you to understand how I feel. I wish that 
I might give you your freedom. But even for you I 
cannot violate the principles of my whole life and reli- 
gious teaching." 

What was the useY she asked herself hopelessly. It 
was only another demonstration of the fact that they 
could never understand one another, another instance 
of the cross-purposes of their lives, of th^ irreparable 
mistake they had made in thinking that they two could 
be happy together. 

''What is it to be, Vera I" he asked her presently. 

The voice was weak, hoarse, shaken. As she turned 
and gazed at him, at the gaunt face, the emaciated figure 
in the reclining chair, the thin hands trembling upon 
its arms, a great wave of compassion went over her. 
After all he was her husband, and he needed her. 

For a moment she hesitated, while she saw the vision 
of liberty that had been growing in her mind vanish 
away into nothingness. Then she raised her head, threw 
back her shoulders, and said bravely: *'Well, if you feel 
that way about it we wiU leave it so. Each to be per- 
fectly independent of the other, each to keep hands off 
the other's life." 

He winced and dropped his eyes. For a moment he 
could not speak. Then pulling himself together he said 
quietly: **I have been thinking since I spoke to you 
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that New York would be the best place for me to begin 
the kind of work I have in mind to do. Would that 
city be satisfactory to yonf 

**It is the one I would have chosen. '^ 

**Then as it appears to fall in with both our plans let 
us go to New York. And — ^let us go together, Vera. 
We can at least be friends." 

**Very well," she replied chokingly. "I will do the 
best I can. How soon do you think we can got" 

''As soon as I am able," he answered with deep sad- 
ness. ''I should think that would be in a few weeks 
now.*' 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

IT was November before Livingston was able to make 
the contemplated change. 

Soon after his decision had been reached he took up 
the matter of his resignation with the superiors of his 
church ; after much painful correspondence it was finally 
settled, and he began winding up the last of his duties 
as a clergyman. 

It was not accomplished without much suffering and 
many qualms and misgivings, but it was done at last, 
and on a sparkling November morning, while the first 
frost was stUl shining on the grass, the young couple 
looked their last upon Juliasberg and set their faces 
toward the East. 

Neither of them had ever been in New York, and as 
their train began to draw near the city, after a weari- 
some three days' journey, each felt within a rising tide 
of excitement. 

To Vera the escape from the life of the dull little 
town — duller and more unendurable than ever since 
Mynell was no longer there, was most welcome. A 
deeper current of life had been wakened within her, 
and she looked forward with a sort of tragic hope to the 
work which she believed might win her thoughts from 
the pain that continually gnawed within. 

To Livingston, too, the change was a hopeful one. 
He was done with hypocri&fy and pretense. He need no 
longer preach or teach the things his soul questioned. 
In a new faith, a new life, he could work out his own 
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salvation, and, he prayed earnestly, the salvation of 
other children of God. 

It was a dull, drizzly morning when they arrived, and 
in order to see out they were obliged to wipe the mois- 
ture continually from the car windows. 

As they began to run into the outskirts of the city, 
both leaned forward and gazed out eagerly, vague antic- 
ipations of splendor and magnificence in their minds. 

The first impression of the city they received was of 
rows upon rows of particularly unattractive brick and 
stone buildings, evidently with their rear windows to- 
ward the train, from which frowfi^r men, women and 
children leaned, as with elbows propped on the sills they 
gazed idly down into the street below. The windows 
not fiUed with these gazers were stuffed with bedding and 
pillows, evidently out for a morning airing. 

Their second impression was of one gigantic wash- 
day. Prom window to window, from poles set up in 
the court below, and across roofs from one building to 
another, ran endless tangles of clothes-lines, upon which 
dingy-looking washings flapped in a depressed and dis- 
couraged manner. 

Vera turned her ^es from the window with a sorry 
little smile. 

**It doesn^t look very imposing from here, does it I*' 
she commented. "I never saw so many washings in my 
life — and it is n't a very good day for washing, either 1" 

"It looks ugly and squalid," said Livingston with a 
shudder. "But of course this is only the outskirts of 
the city." 

The train ran into a long tunnel, and presently they 
found themselves following an endless throng through 
interminable trainsheds and out into a vast, marble- 
walled enclosure, which they saw was the waiting room 
of the Grand Central Station. Prom this, still follow- 
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ing the crowd, they emerged curiously, eager for their 
first glimpse of the great metropolis. 

It was not a stimulating scene upon which their eyes 
fell. Before them was a muddy, murky street where 
fine drizzling rain was falling and vast throngs of people 
surged hither and thither, amid a pandemonium of dis- 
cordant noises. 

Livingston turned rather helplessly to Vera. 

''I think we had better take a taxi," she said; and 
having beckoned one of the gesticulating Jehus they 
gave him the address of the ''moderate-priced boarding 
house" which they had obtained through a friend of 
Mrs. Akers, and were whirled away, with the rain 
coursing down the window panes l^e slowly falling 
tears. 

After a somewhat prolonged jouncing the taxi sud- 
denly turned into a side street, rattkd on for a block 
or two, and then stopped. 

**Here ye are," bawled the driver, throwing open 
the door. 

Somewhat nervoudy the new-comers to Gotham seized 
their hand baggage and scrambled out. They stood be- 
fore a narrow, high-shouldered, red brick building, sand- 
wiched in between a yellow brick on one side and a gray 
stone on the other, a flight of seven or eight steps lead- 
ing up to the door. 

"While Livingston paid the taxi-man Vera ran up the 
steps and rang the belL The door was opened by a 
portly woman in an exceedingly tight shirt-waist. 

**0h, howdy-do," she greeted them. *'I suppose you 
are the people for the fourth floor, that Mis' Bellows 
sent? Yes, well, your suite is all ready for you. You 
can walk right up, if you want to." 

They felt as if they were ** walking right up" — ^to the 
very dty — ^as they mounted flight after flight of stairs. 
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covered with dingy red carpet, in the landlady's wake. 
She stopped at last on the fourth floor and threw open a 
door in a dark passage-way. Panting and breathless 
the yonng couple entered. 

It was what the landlady distinguished (and charged 
for) as the **fourth floor suite," and consisted of one 
small, dark room, with an alcove, in which was a second 
bed, of the wire cot variety; it had one window, with an 
enlivening prospect of a wall and several smoke-stacks 
outside, and a scrap of a yard below, surrounded by 
brick walls, upon which cats of disreputable and dingy 
appearance perambulated and sunned themselves by day 
and gave open-air concerts by night. 

If the upstairs had seemed to them dreary, the dining- 
room, which was down five flights, in the basement, was 
absolutely funereal. 

The air, close and stale, filled with the odors of long- 
departed dinners, was damp and chill, the windows dim 
with streaming rain, the floor covered with tattered lino- 
leum, cold as the floor of a vault. Down the middle of 
the room was one long table, above which a single gas-jet 
wheezed, and about which were gathered the boarders, 
when the ringing of a cracked bell had summoned the 
young Livingstons to the meal. 

They were discussing Grand Opera when the Living- 
stons entered, and the interest of the new-comers was 
at once aroused by the f apiiliarity with which these 
people reviewed the performance and approved or criti- 
cized the singing of great artists, who to them lived only 
in name. 

From the opera the conversation glided to the theater, 
to concerts and lectures, to the great explorer who was 
then in the city, to the national fleet at anchor in the 
Hudson after its cruise around the world, to the labor 
mass meeting in Cooper Union, the great woman's suf- 
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frage demonstration at Carnegie Hall ; and even in their 
depression the young westerners were thrilled as they 
listened. 

They had little enough in life, these *' boarders," but 
they had something that thousands in comfortable homes 
did not possess! They might be poor and plain, half- 
starved on their boarding-house fare, yet they were mov- 
ing with the world: in it, of it, marching shoulder to 
shoulder in the very van of the march of progress; part 
and parcel of those larger issues of life which to others 
were only newspaper talk, the record of events too dis- 
tant to be vital 1 

In spite of the poor dinner the Livingstons returned 
to their rooms cheered and stimulated. This was a 
glimpse of what ^'New York'' had always meant to them. 
In both ambition stirred, hope revived. 

The first thing was, of course, to get settled in livable 
quarters ; and for this purpose Vera ventured forth next 
morning in search of a flat, while Livingston started out 
to present the letters of introduction which Mrs. Akers 
had given him, and to find out what had been done along 
the lines he wished to follow. 

Ejiowing nothing of the city. Vera had nevertheless 
laid out a carefully considered plan of operations, and 
started forth cheerfully, armed with a map of New York 
and a list of desirable-sounding ads clipped from the 
morning papers. 

Ejiowing that car-fares were going to be an object she 
had decided that it would be expedient for them to live 
somewhere within walking distance of her work, and 
had selected advertisements located in the vicinity of 
the medical college in which she was going to study. 

It was no easy task, she soon discovered, to find what 
she wanted. With the small sum of money at their 
command the apartment must necessarily be a cheap 
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one, but she passionately desired it to be clean and neat, 
and in a bnilding and neighborhood that was respect- 
able. 

The arrangement of rooms necessary to their agree- 
ment of living also made it difiScult ; but though weary 
and discouraged she kept at it the second, and even the 
third day, when she found a five-room flat in an inex- 
pensive but respectable-looking building, at a rental 
which, while more than they could afford to pay, was 
still possible. 

Foot-sore and weary, but relieved, she returned to the 
boarding house, and found Livingston sitting in the 
window gazing forlornly down into the scrap of yard, 
where a clothes-line full of variously patched garments 
flapped dejectedly in the breeze. 

As she entered the room, fagged and weary, and saw 
him sitting there, idle and dejected, the old feeling of 
irritation came over her. She had always regarded him 
as a weakling, and since she had known Mynell his lack 
of purpose and physical force had awakened within her 
a feeling allnost of contempt. 

He turned eagerly toward her as she entered. 

**0h, I 'm so glad you Ve come !" he cried. **I was so 
lonesome. Did you find anything?" 

**Did youV* she countered, knowing that he, too, was 
supposed to be out looking for an apartment. 

"No,'' he drooped his head dejectedly. "I couldn't 
find anything. I gave it up. I didn't know where to 
look, or what to do. ' ' 

He paused, then fiushed before the contempt in her 
eyes. 

"Fortunately / did not give up," she said sharply. 
"Some one had to do it, and I suppose I 'm the goat. 
Yes, I found a place," she continued shortly. "It isn't 
a palace by any means, but at all events it 's better than 
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this. It is in a new building, is neatly finished, abso- 
lutely new and clean, and hasn't a brick wall for the 
only outlook." 

"And what is the rent I" asked Livingston anxiously. 

"It's sixty-five dollars a month. I couldn't get 
anything we could Mve in for less. It has five rooms and 
a bath, and is within walking distance of the college. 
How have you got along I What have you been doing 
an dayf 

"I went to present my letters of introduction and 
find out how things stood. But I didn't find it very 
encouraging. I spent most of the afternoon looking at 
apartments, but I did n't see anything within our means 
that appeared livable at all to me, so I thought I would 
just leave it to you. ' ' 

"Yes," replied Vera, and did not realize the signi- 
ficance of her look and tone, "I knew you would ! I was 
positive you would leave it to me to find you a home — 
and move you into it." 

"But that isn't a man 's work. Vera," he answered, 
weakly defensive. "That is a part of a woman's voca- 
tion. I didn't know what kind of an apartment you 'd 
want. A woman always knows better about those things. 
I didn't mean to shirk," he finished, fiushing. 

Vera opened her lips for a sharp reply, then closed 
them without speaking. 

"I couldn't pick out an apartment for us, dear," he 
said again after a little interval. "I had to leave it 
to you. ' ' 

"Oh, yes," she answered wearily, "I suppose you 
had." Then after a pause, "You say the outlook is not 
hopeful for your work f What 's the trouble with it I " 

Livingston was silent for a moment, apparently study- 
ing over the situation in his mind. 

"There are a number of apparently fiourishing organi* 
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zations in the city, of somewhat the same character as 
that I have had in view," he answered presently, *'but 
they are not teaching the thing that I want to teach, 
they are not doing the work that I want to do. I see 
that I will have to begin alone, humbly — and indepen- 
dently. I know now that I can depend on no backers 
at first. Of course I will have to have something to 
live on '* 

"Why, of course you will,*' interrupted Vera. *'You 
surely cannot work for nothing. You will have to have 
enough to cover your expenses anyway. Of course mine 
will be met by the allowance that mother is giving me.'* 

The hot blood rushed up into Livingston's sensitive 
face. The words hurt him like a blow. **Yes," he 
answered constrainedly. Then, after a moment's pause, 
**I think we may as well come to a complete understand- 
ing about this living arrangement we are going into, 
Vera. I should like to know your idea. ' ' 

His voice was sharp and hard, and Vera, less sen- 
sitively organized that he, could not tell how he was 
suffering. 

**I don't know — I hadn't thought about it" — she re- 
plied. *'How do people arrange such things? Divide 
the rent and the household expenses evenly, I suppose." 

He looked at her for a moment without speaking. 
Then controlling himself rigidly he replied, **I presume 
so. Would that arrangement be satisfactory to you ? ' ' 

"Certainly." 

"Then we may as well leave it at that. If you will 
keep the accounts we will divide evenly at the end of 
each month. Does that meet your approval?" 

"Yes, of course. I don't know any better way to 
arrange it." 

* * There is — ^a much better way, ' ' said Livingston bit- 
terly. 
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''Howt'^ 

**You know how," he broke out angrily. **By living 
as any husband and wife should live. As God intended 
that they should live. As civilized society arranged 
that man and wife should " 

**I thought we had decided that. I thought that mat- 
ter had been definitely settled between us," Vera inter- 
posed coldly. *'It was because of my understanding 
that it was on this footing that I came with you to 
New York." 

"And you were perfectly right." Livingston sat 
looking at her for a moment, then his jaw set hard. **It 
w<is so decided. I beg your pardon. Believe me, I shall 
not attempt to overstep that arrangement again." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

TBE next morning when Vera went to make her 
arrangements for entering the medical college, Liv- 
ingston set forth on his own mission. 

His night had been given up to meditation and prayer. 
Like a child lost in the darkness he turned helplessly 
to God, and listening in the deep silence of the night 
he felt that his God had heard and answered him. 

When morning came he knew his way. Without hesi- 
tation he went to the nearest elevated station and was 
carried down into the poorest quarter of the city. For 
no special reason that he knew of, he alighted at a far 
t down-town station, and looking eagerly, curiously about 
Mm ad he went, bent his steps eastward, seeing for the 
first time that great cosmopolitan throng of intermixed 
nationalities that makes New York the melting pot of 
the world. Wonder seized him, awe, terror, a species of 
shuddering horror. These — these were God 's people — 
God 's children! Men shambling along in rags and 
tatters, drunken, dirty, abhorrent; women whose faces, 
whose eyes, whose bent, shrunken bodies bore mute and 
terrible testimony to the agony of their lives; children 
who had never known the joys of childhood; who had 
never seen a green field, who had never played among 
the flowers, in the clean, cool winds of heaven ; who had 
never known the gift of health, and youth, and joy! 
Children with high, shrill voices, with old faces, with 
bodies lean, twisted, shrunken, cursed from their very 
Birth; children who knew not their heritage, who had 
never heard the name of God I 
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With an unuttered cry his soul went up and pleaded 
for them. **Give them to me, oh God/' he prayed 
within his aching heart, ''oh, give them to me, that I 
may lead them home, that I may teach them to know 
their Father, that I may open to them — ^these miserable 
creatures — ^the door to their Father's bounty and love!'* 

Before the hour of noon had come, he had made his 
deciiion. 

He had a little money — ^money that he had realized 
from the sale of his books and library furniture; and 
with this he paid the first month 's rent upon an ex- 
barber-shop that stood upon the comer of a densely 
populated street, and had large plate-glass windows on 
two sides of it that gave it plenty of light and air and 
were visible to all comers from two directions. Then he 
bought a second-hand stove, and went to an East Side 
printing shop and ordered a number of large posters 
and several hundred hand-bills, and engaged a man to 
wash the windows and scrub the floor of the ex-barber- 
shop the next morning. 

Once the sensitive and ascetic young priest would 
have shuddered at the task before him. But in the 
storm and stress of his recent years a subtle change had 
taken place within him, of which he was only now begin- 
ning to be conscious. 

In his descent into the dark valley he had left some- 
thing behind ; and in his ascent from that valley he had 
found a knowledge that was growing and broadening 
daily and shedding a new joy, a new illumination into 
his life. 

As Jesus first began his ministrations on earth among 
the poor and lowly, so he was led to begin to give first 
the Waters of Life to those who needed it most bit- 
terly. 

In this congested quarter of the great city, where 
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death and crime ran rife and immoralily stalked shame- 
less in the streets, he determined to begin his mission. 

These i>eople did not know God, they would not go to 
€k)d, therefore he determined that he would bring God 
to them. 

He had no money to hire help, so early the next 
morning the young rector himself, with the aid of a 
boy from the neighborhood, moved in the small bits of 
furniture that he could afford, and opened the ez-barber- 
ahop to the public. 

His posters were finished, and in each of the large 
windows he placed a sign which read, ''This is your 
Father's House, therefore your house. Gome in and 
Rest Awhile." 

Then, below this, two more placards which read: 
"COME UNTO ME ALL YE WHO LABOR AND 
ARE HEAVY LADEN AND I WILL GIVE YOU 
REST'' and "ASK AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UN- 
TO YOU; SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND: KNOCK 
AND IT SHALL BE OPENED UNTO YOU.'' And, 
modestly, far down in one comer, the announcement that 
Sydney Livingston would begin giving talks on Wednes- 
day evening, on Health, Prosperity and Happiness, and 
How to Find Them. 

As he stood gazing out at the crowds that suited by, 
some of them stopping to read his signs, he thought 
within himself with a great surge of emotion that no- 
where, in all God's world was that doctrine of Health, 
Prosperity and Happiness, and How to Find Them, 
needed so badly. 

That afternoon he bought a long table and a number 
of folding chairs from the stock of a funeral director 
who was going out of business and selling off his stock 
cheap ; also a small pine table to serve the piun[)ose of a 
pulpit, and one straight-backed chair. He then built at 
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one end of the barber-shop a small platform of pine 
boards, set his nnpainted table and one straight-backed 
chair upon it, and secured at a second-hand store near- 
by a reading lamp. From what remained of his library 
he brought books and strewed them about on the long 
table, used almost the last of his ready cash for news- 
papers and magazines, and set about it the chairs from 
the undertaker's stock, with the reading-lamp glowing 
cheerfully in the center. He brought from his own 
study maps of the Holy Land, a few good prints of 
famous paintings, and placed everywhere on the dingy 
walls strong, constructiye aphorisms of the kind that 
rouse the mind and set the reader to thinking. 

His first step, he felt, was to get the people of the 
neighborhood interested in the place, curious about it, 
and willing to enter it. Of course, in a neighborhood of 
that kind he recognized that that was his most difScult 
step. The vast, busy, conglomerate population of New 
York is much concerned with its own affairs; it has 
plenty of distraction, much — ^too much — ^to interest it; 
and in most cases was much more intent on going to the 
moving pictures than to his headquarters. 

But he counted upon one attribute of the human mind 
that never fails — ^that of curiosity. 

No ** gospel-shop" that they had ever seen looked like 
this. On a cold, cheerless night, when the wind whistled 
bleakly through the streets and its light gleamed warmly 
through the uncurtained windows, it looked cheerful* 
There were chairs there, newspapers, magazines, — and a 
fire. Men from the streets began to drift in. Boys,, 
girls, some women. Livingston was always there, to 
welcome them with a smile, to chat with them, point out 
the latest news, show them a funny picture, talk with 
them about the weather or the times, make them feel 
eai^ and at home. 
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But there is no such wary, skeptical, cynical popula- 
tion in all the world perhaps as the population of the 
East Side of New York, and for days, weeks, the ardent 
young reformer stood behind his posters and gazed out 
from his empty rooms at the indifferent crowds that 
drifted by, heedless of the invitation and welcome that 
awaited them. 

His first Wednesday evening ''talk*' was delivered 
to three disheveled-looking women, two boys and a stray 
dog. His first Sunday service was unattended. But grad- 
ually the people of that overcrowded district, where rest, 
quietude, and privacy are things not to be found at 
home, began to discover that by dropping in at the Uttle 
Headquarters they could always find a warm, quiet spot 
in which to sit, papers and magazines free, and a kind 
and genial person in attendance who let them alone and 
did not bother them. 

Long years before, when, a lonely boy in the solitude 
of the woods near the theological seminary, he had 
hunted and trapped birds and small animals, he had dis- 
covered that the quickest and easiest way to allay alarm 
and gain confidence was to keep quiet and let the quarry 
become accustomed to his presence and the place. He 
followed the same rule now. And though it required 
patience, restraint and a self-control that was sometimes 
exceedingly difficult for him to practice, he persevered, 
and little by little began to draw to his place the flotsam 
and jetsam of the neighborhood. 

Gradually his Wednesday evening and Sunday serv- 
ices began to attract the idle drifters. Many of them 
he knew were brought by sheer curiosfty ; a few because 
they were attracted by the announcement in the win- 
dows, some because of the cheery fire which he kept blaz- 
ing warmly in the old-fashioned open stove, which he had 
))ought for a song at a near-by junk-shop, knowing full 
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well the influence that an open fire has on the psychol- 
ogy of all human beings. 

He had been in the neighborhood more than a month 
before he had what he felt to be a really good attend- 
ance at any of his services. The first of these fell on a 
Wednesday evening when the temperature was low, and 
a biting wind blowing through the streets, bore upon 
its icy breath the first snow of the winter. 

Early in the evening he built up a rousing fire in the 
open stove, and lighted the gas and reading lamp. After 
a time the passers-by, seeing the warm and inviting ap- 
pearance of the little headquarters, began to drift in by 
twos and threes, until the room was fairly well filled. 

The greater number of these were men, but there 
were some women and girls among them, and he thought, 
as he gazed down upon the faces before him, that no- 
where on earth was Qod *b help needed so much as 
here. 

He had secured a number of copies of the little h3rmnal 
called ''Truth Songs," and these he distributed, asking 
every one to sing. He then gave out the number of a 
hymn, to an old, familiar air, and, motioning them to 
rise, led the singing with his own strong, melodious voice. 

The people before him had not had much music in 
their lives, and the first verses were sung mainly by 
Livingston alone. But after the third verse a voice 
began to join in here and there, and when, at his re- 
quest, the hymn was repeated a good part of the people 
before him were singing. 

He knew enough of crowd psychology to count on the 
effect of united singing. He was a bit of an evangelist 
at heart, and unconsciously adopted the evangelist's 
method. 

Before this strangely assorted gathering was aware of 
it, the effect of the united singing began to be visible 
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among them. Unconsciously the hard, embittered faces 
lost their rigidity; gradually the mouths accustomed 
more to oaths and ribaldry than to song began to speak 
the messages of truth and life; gradually something in 
the atmosphere of the cheerful little headquarters began 
to have its effect upon the hearts and souls of those who 
had drifted into it, attracted by its fire and lights. 

It was while they were singing the simple little hymn 
"God is Love'* for the second time that Livingston's 
eyes were suddenly drawn to one of the front windows. 
A bearded, cadaverous face was pressed to the glass, 
staring in upon the meeting with hot, hollow eyes. As 
they met those of Livingston the face was quickly 
withdrawn, but presently the door opened and a man 
dirty, ragged, emaciated and forlorn-looking beyond 
description, shuffled hesitatingly into the room and took 
a chair close by the door. 

When the singing was ended Livingston took his place 
quietly on the little platform, and in simple, friendly 
words welcomed the people to the headquarters, telling 
them why he was there, not for gain, not for fame, not 
to accomplish anything at all for himself, but merely to 
help them to get better acquainted with their Father, to 
know how to take the gifts of health and happiness and 
prosperity that He wanted so much to give them, and 
get the joy, the happiness, the usefulness out of the life 
that He had given them. 

*'Why look here, friends,'* he said; *' listen to this: if 
you knew that I came here to tell you that I knew a 
very great, a very rich and powerful man who would 
give to every man and woman of you the thing you want 
most, you 'd think I was a pretty good fellow, would n't 
you? And you 'd be pretty anxious to get acquainted 
with that man, would n't you? You just bet you would. 
You 'd be so anxious to get that secret that you 'd almost 
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mob the place. You 'd want to know all about it, and 
to find out just how to get in touch with that man, 
wouldn't youT' 

**Sure !" spoke up a deep voice in the rear of the hall* 

A laugh followed, in which the speaker joined. 

"Yes, our friend back there is right; sure you would t 
Well, that 's exactly what I Ve come here to tell you. 
And the one who can give you all this is far more 
powerful and omnipotent than any man; and we call his 
name — Ood.** 

Then, in the simplest terms and language he could 
use, he told them of a philosophy of life, as old as 
human life itself, yet new in its practical application, 
by which the door to health, to abundance, to all happi- 
ness might be freely opened to them all, by their own 
desire and understanding. 

While he talked he noticed some of the people before 
him lean forward in their chairs, listening intently, 
their faces lightening from their sodden gloom, an ex- 
pression half of hope, half of doubt in their eyes; as if 
for so long a time they had known nothing but the 
woes of life that they could not believe that there could 
be better things for them. 

He had finished his talk and was about to step down 
from the platform when he was seized by a sudden 
inspiration. Turning, he stood with uplifted arm. ' 'Lis- 
ten, friends," he said solemnly. *'No matter what your 
life has been before to-night, it can never he the same 
again! The very fact that you came here to-night has 
changed it. Do you think you came here by chance f 
There is no such thing as chance. You came because 
Qod led you. Because this night is for you the parting 
of the ways. Because your Father in His infinite good- 
ness is offering you a chance to begin life again." 

He stood silent for a moment, and the hall was so still 
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one might have heard the falling of a pin. Then, stepping 
to the front of the platform, he said in a yoiee of infinite 
tenderness and sympathy: **What if you can see no 
hope now! What if you did come here to-night with 
despair in your heart and your last dime in your pocket I 
God brought you here for a purpose. Try again ! Take 
that dime and invest it ; take it to pay your car-fare to 
some place where workers are needed; your loving 
Pather will go with you and show you the way to pros- 
perity and peace. No matter how poor and friendless 
you were before, you can never be so again ; the Friend 
of all the friendless is with you. He has laid His 
hand upon your life. "When you go forth from here to- 
night you are no more alone, no more friendless, you are 
« new man, a new woman, God's child, heir to all the 
Abundance of the Father. Go and begin life again.'' 

When his voice ceased no one stirred. Back by the 
•door a woman sobbed aloud. Presently the audience 
lose silently and filed out. 

When all the rest had gone the man whom he had 
noticed enter the room lingered, as if desirous, yet afraid 
to jspeak to him. Livingston went quietly and sat down 
beside him. **Was there something you wanted to say 
to me, my friend t" he asked. 

"I — I don't know," the man replied in a husky voice. 
His face was sallow and blotched, his eyes bleary and 
watery, he was dirty and ragged, yet there was something 
in his appearance that spoke of better days. 

**I — I had no intention of coming here to-night," he 
burst out suddenly. But I heard the singing, and it 
looked so peaceful and bright and cheerful in here that 
I — ^I just kind of drifted in. I ^m down and out, Rev- 
erend.'' Then half desperately, half apologetically, '*I 
wasn't always like this." 

"And you 're not always going to be like this," inter- 
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rupted Livingston heartily, "Do you remember what I 
saidY That you didn't come here by chance t That 
(Jod brought you here for a purpose — ^to give you an- 
other chance at life?" 

**Yes. That 's why I stayed. I wanted to ask you. 
It doesn't seem possible — ^for me " 

**A11 things, are possible to Gk)d." 

**But you don't know me, parson. I used to be a 
pretty decent sort of a fellow. I had a wife and child 
and a home — but drink got the best of me and I went 
under. I 'm not fit for a dog to associate with now. I 
do n t see how there could be any hope for a wretch like 
me; and yet you said " 

"That when you went out of here to-night it would be 
as a new man I And I meant it. Your chance has come. 
Will you take itt Would you work if you got the 
chance?" 

"Yes, sir, I would." 

"Have you any money?" 

The man drew from his ragged garments a single 
dime and held it out in his hand. 

"That 's what got me. You said if a man only had a 
dime in his pocket — ^but it 's no use answering advertise- 
ments. I 've done it for a year." 

"Answer one more. Here is a dollar. I 'm not giving 
you this, I 'm lending it to you. I 'm a poor man my- 
self. But go get a bath and a shave and make another 
try for work. You '11 get it this time. What is your 
name?" 

The derelict hesitated. He looked down and fumbled 
with his hat. 

"I hate to tell my name," he said hoarsely. "I be- 
long to a good family. I do n't like to disgrace them." 

"Telling your name will not disgrace them. Besides 
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I probably would not know them^ I am a stranger in 
the East." 

"My name is Blake. William T. Blake. I owned 
my own store once — ^the retail shoe business. And — " 
with a kind of sorry pride — ^''I know the business, too, 
from one end to the other. But no one will believe that 
now. They won 't trust me — even as a clerk.'' 

**Do you blame them?'' 

The derelict struggled with himself a moment, then 
answered with an honest, upward glance, **No, I don't !" 
After a moment of silence he went on, **I don't expect 
to get a clerkship now; but if I could get anything — 
any kind of work to keep body and soul together, I 'd 
take another try at life. I 'm ashamed of myself. I 'm 
ashamed of what I 've done. If there is anything in 
this new philosophy of yours to help a man " 

'*Just try itl Honestly and sincerely try it, and see. 
I Tl help you all I can." 

"Thank you, Mr. Livingston." 

Already there was something different in the tone. 
"And I will accept your dollar — as a loan. I will try. 
I will try earnestly — and if I do not succeed " 

"You will. Don't allow yourself to doubt it. De- 
clare success — and stick to it. Your own attitude of 
mind will have a great deal to do with your obtaining 
it. I must go now. Good night. I shall be anxious to 
hear how you get on. Come in any time ; and — ^here is 
a little book to take with you. Bead it. It may be a 
help to you. It helped me a lot when I was in trouble." 

"Thank you, sir, good night." 

A moment later he was gone; and as the Reverend 
Sydney Livingston, former rector of St. Bartholomew's, 
swept out the hall to have it in order for the morning, 
put back the chairs, and turned out the lights, his heart 
was lighter than it had been in many a day. He knew 
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now that he had entered upon the trae service of Qoi. 
He felt that he was truly laboring in the vineyard, and 
that his work was cast in a field where the harvest indeed 
was ripe and the laborers few. 

He wished, as he trudged homeward, that he might tell 
Vera. He thought the story of his poor derelict would 
interest her. But she would probably be buc^, and he 
would not intrude. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

VERA was indeed busy, and Livingston and his prob- 
lems were by no means uppermost in her mind. 

She felt that a turning-point had come in her life, and 
with all the courage and energy that was in her she 
rose to meet it. 

As soon as she had their apartment arranged, she 
at once entered upon her medical course, finding college 
life and association a keen delight to her after the 
solitary existence she had led for the past three years. 
Of a naturally quick intelligence and with a clear, well- 
balanced mind, she took to her studies easily, finding that 
the long talks she had had with Dr. Mynell and the 
experience she had acquired under Dr. Cornish during 
her husband's illness stood her in good stead now. 

She was stiU bitterly unhappy. She could not forget 
Mynell, but she would not allow herself to give way to 
her emotions. Life and duty were before her, and she 
shut him away in her heart, set her teeth hard, and 
plunged into her work, determined, if such a thing were 
possible, to banish the pain in her breast. 

When the apartment was settled, with their own fur- 
nishings disposed to give it a look of comfort and home, 
they both found it a great relief. Though to Vera it 
was a great cross to be burdened with a house and a 
husband at the outset of her career, she bore the cross 
bravely, doing her marketing in the morning on her 
way to the college, and most of her housework on her 
return in the afternoon. Somewhat to her surprise, the 
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arrangement she had so dreaded turned out better than 
she had anticipated. 

They were both passing through new and thrilling 
experiences, and in the rush of the bigger thing personal 
feelings and grievances were not so absorbing. They 
spent little time together, their only meeting place being 
the table. As soon as breakfast was over in the morning, 
Livingston rushed oS to his headquarters and Vera to 
her classes, not to meet again until the evening meal. 

They had a living-room, with Livingston's bedroom 
and study opening from it, and Vera 's at the end of 
the hall, but they spent little time there, as both were 
bui^ in the evening as well as all day. It was a strange 
relationship, and both were acutely conscious of it. Yet 
sometimes, as they sat over the dinner-table in the even- 
ing, the strain became less irksome. He was filled with 
enthusiasm for his work and talked well and entertain- 
ingly about it, and Vera sometimes forgot her antipathy 
to the man in her interest in his stories. 

She was thinking of this one evening as she cleared 
the table. **Syd and I aren't nearly as hateful to one 
another as we used to be," she said to herself, as she 
shook out the tablecloth. **He ,'s really quite human 
and entertaining sometimes now. It 's been good for 
him to come here and get into this work. And I guess — ' ' 
with the honesty that was so inalienable a part of her 
always — *'I guess it 's been good for me, too. I guess 
I must have been pretty trying." 

She was still thinking about the change in them- 
selves and their lives when she entered the living-room. 
Livingston sat beside the table, reading a paper, and it 
struck her that he looked tired and frail. 

''Aren't you well, Sydney t" she asked. **Are you 
working beyond your strength down there t" 

''No," he answered, and she noticed the strained 
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accent in his voice. **No, it isn't that. It is— well, no 
matter, yon wonld not understand. The work is hard — 
very hard, and sometimes I am oppressed by the very 
bigness of it. All I can do is a mere drop in the ocean 
of misery. Conditions in that district are simply be- 
yond description. An over-populated district, misery 
and starvation on every side, men out of work, losing* 
their energy and courage through idleness, women pros- 
tituting themselves to buy food, little chUdren — almost 
babies — ^forced into the sweat-shops to help earn the pit- 
tance that supports them, girls ruined in their teens 
because of the horrible economic conditions under which 
they live — oh, I tell you it is a sorry commentary on 
Christian civilization ! No wonder those people come to 
be socialists and revolutionists. I don't blame them." 
'*I know," replied Vera. She had not been this long 
in New York without being touched by the vast problem 

of its social unrest. '*I don't see as much of it as you 
do, of course, but I see enough. What can be done 
about it?" 

'*I don't know," answered Livingston thoughtfully. 
'*But something must be done — wUl be done — ^and soon, 
take my word for it. I would much rather see it come 
by evolution than by revolution, but things can 't go on 
much longer as they are. The thing upon which I base 
my hopes for a happier state of things is in no material 
solution, but in a higher understanding in the people 
themselves. What the world needs is education, not 
scholastic, but spiritual education. The trouble is that a 
great majority of the people of the world to-day are 
living on a purely animal plane. They know nothing 
of their higher selves, or their greater opportunities. 
My hope, my aim, is to teach them to think right, 
thoughts and avoid those mental habits that are at once 
so dangerous to their health and disastrous to their 
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material welfare. I want to help them to know Ood, 
develop conscience and faith, to leam hope, courage and 
self-control, to trust God and His higher laws and live 
by them.*' 

**But that would be to bring in the millennium," said 
Vera; ** surely you cannot expect to accomplish all 
that!" 

**Not entirely, nor all at once," Livingston answered 
earnestly, **but it is the end toward which I am striv- 
ing. Through this knowledge alone must come the sal- 
vation of the race." 

Vera's gaze lingered upon him. Upon the gaunt face, 
sharpened and whitened by illness and trouble, the sen- 
sitive nostrils, the dilated eyes, the look of inward fire 
that seemed to consume him ; and a feeling of pity passed 
through her. To her clear, practical mind, continually 
engaging itself with the study of material remedies, he 
seemed erratic, fanatical, scarcely normal. 

**A very worthy ambition," she said skeptically, **but, 
I fear, rather an impractical one. Personally I should 
be inclined to put my trust in labor agitation and social 
reforms. Of course, I don't know as much about those 
people as you do, but it seems to me that they need 
practical help more than spiritual instruction." 

A quiver passed over his face. 

' * As usual, you do not understand me, ' ' he said. * * Per- 
haps I might make what I mean clearer to your per- 
ception if I should put it in terms of psychology. The 
idea I wish to convey is that these people cannot rise 
higher in the scale of human progress until they leam to 
take cognizance of their own souls. I grant you that it 
is not an easy task, but it is a practical one ; by treating, 
not the symptom of the disease which is eating the heart 
out of our civilization, but the disease itself. The trouble 
with the people is not what they have or have not, it is 
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what they are— or rather what they are and do not know 
they are — ^the children of a living, loving God, inheritors 
of every joy and happiness that earth can give — ^if they 
only know enough to reach out and take it/' 

Vera made no reply. He pushed back his hair and 
passed his hand wearily across his forehead. 

When he had gone with slow, tired step into his study, 
Vera returned to her work. But as she moved about, 
washing up the dishes and putting away the food, she 
shook her head with a doubting smile. 

**Poor old Syd!'' she sighed. *'He's always tearing 
himself to pieces about something ! He talks about life 
— and hasn't the faintest conception of how to live his 
own. He 's nothing but a visionary. He '11 never ac- 
complish anything. If he were more practical and had 
more common sense he ijiight — anyhow he would get on 
better and not suffer so— poor fellow." 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

WEULE Liyingston went on with his work and his 
theories, becoming daily more deeply absorbed by 
them, Vera f onnd herself involved in a struggle that was 
sometimes almost too much for her strength. 

In spite of hard work, in spite of distractions, in spite 
of the rigorous control she put upon her own emotions, 
she sometimes felt that she could not endure the struggle, 
that she must give up and go to the man she loved, or 
call him to her side. 

She had often written to him. She spent half of 
many nights pouring out on paper the emotions of her 
overcharged heart. But these letters, so full of all she 
dared not speak, were never mailed. She read them 
over in the morning and burned them. But the very 
writing of the words that burned so hotly in her heart 
and brain had been a relief and enabled her to go on. 

One night when the storm of unrest raged more fiercely 
than usual she rose from bed and, throwing on a wrap- 
per, went to the window. The night was cold and clear, 
the moon riding high like a disc of polished steel against 
the velvet blackness of the star-sprinkled sky. She threw 
up the window and leaned out, inhaling deep breaths 
of the sharp, clean air. 

" Warren!** she whispered, as if the magic of the night 
must bear her whisper to him, **oh Warren, Warren, 
come to me ! I can 't stand it, I can 't, I can 't ! This 
life is killing me. I must have love, I must, I must, or 
I shaU diel'* 
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Staring up at the sky she thought it all over; then 
turning from the window with set lips she lit the gas 
and sat down at her desk. 

She wrote until the stars paled and the gray of dawn 
Began to cleave the velvet blackness of the sky. Then 
she sealed the letter she had written, put it into her 
hand-bag and crept shivering back to bed. 

Livingston was gone when she awoke, and with a sigh 
of relief she ate her own breakfast and made ready for 
her lectures. She had no thought for anything that 
was about or before her. All her mind was centered 
about the letter that lay in her hand-bag and the words 
that were written in it. 

The first of her lectures was over when she reached 
the college, but she did not care. Usually intent upon 
missing no single word that might be of benefit or en- 
lightenment to her, she listened this morning with un- 
heeding ear and inattentive mind. As she was crossing 
the hall she saw two young medical students whom she 
knew well talking together. As she passed them the word 
"Myneir' came to her ear. Her heart gave a great 
leap, then seemed to stand still. She stepped up to the 
bulletin-board and appeared to be studying it intently. 

**Best man at that kind of an operation I ever saw,'' 
one of them was saying. *'Has his grandfather's hand, 
with brains in every finger. You Ve heard of Dr. August 
Mynell, of course. Greatest man of his time on ner\^e 
and brain disorders. My father knew him at Oxford.'' 

''Where is he nowt" asked the other. 

'*The grandfather? In heaven, I suppose. He ought 
to be anyhow, for all the good he did here. Mynell is 
practicing out West somewhere. But believe me that 
fellow will make his mark some day." 

Vera hurried on, her cheeks burning, her heart plung- 
ing wildly. 
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It seemed that nowhere could she escape the memory 
of him. All the old flame leaped up. All the jmssioiiate 
longing woke again. The door that she had kept so 
tightly closed and barred was wide open. Instinctively 
she clutched to her breast the bag containing the letter 
she had written the night before. 

She meant to mail it when she left the coUege. But 
she passed the first mail-box and the second — without 
putting it in. 

At the table that evening she was pale and sha^. 
Livingston looked across at her anxiously. 

**You are not looking well," he said. ''I am afraid you 
are tiring yourself out with your studies." 

'*No, I 'm not," returned Vera impatiently. "I 'm 
well enough. I feel a little tired because I did not sleep 
last night." 

**Whyt" asked Livingston solicitously. **Were you 
nervous?" 

"Yes," she answered quickly. *'I was nervous — ^and 
miserable." She rose from the table, leaving her un- 
tasted dinner upon it. 

Livingston rose also. 

**I am sorry," he said. *'I hoped that you might be 
happier here." 

"I am — ^that is — ^I do like my work, and I am inter- 
ested in New York and all that, but — " she stopped 
abruptly. 

He looked at her sorrowfully. ''I understand," he 
said with a sigh. 

*'No, you don't. You never do understand — any- 
thmgl** she flashed. 

The sight of him was unendurable to her frayed 
nerves. He could so easily give her her freedom — and 
he would not! **Whom Gk)d had joined together — " 
a bitter, scornful laugh rose in her throat. 
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In her own room she stood before the glass a moment 
staring at her own reflection. The face was thinner than 
it should have been, and there were tragic shadows 
glooming at her from the dark hollows of the eyes. 

**I 'm getting to be a perfect fright/' she said, and 
throwing on her hat and coat went out without a word 
to the man who sat alone in the living-room. 

At the nearest post-box she stopped and took the 
letter from her hand-bag. She lifted the cover of the 
slot, then looked down at the letter in her hand and 
hesitated. For a full moment she stood, then put the 
letter back in her bag, turned about and went home. 
When she was in her own room again, she tore it to 
atoms and burned it in the grate. 

As the weeks passed Livingston often wondered at the 
change that seemed to have taken place in her. 

All the gay, frivolous irresponsibility of her girlhood 
seemed to have vanished as completely as if it had never 
existed. She was quiet and thoughtful, with a quietude 
that he could see at times was the result of rigid self- 
control. Calm and poised, she conducted all her affairs 
with an efficiency that he could not but admire, devoting 
herself to her studies with an energy, a concentration, 
and a singleness of purpose of which he would not have 
believed her capable. Watching her, a new Vera seemed 
to be growing before his eyes. And in this new Vera 
he found himself greatly interested. 

In the life they were leading, he was starved and 
lonely. Vera, absorbed as she was in the passion in 
her heart and in her studies, had young companionship 
at the college, a thing she had not had in three long 
years, and, though she did not realize it herself, was 
greatly enjoying it. But Livingston had nobody. The 
people with whom his life was spent were not companions 
for him, and living in close proximity to Vera, yet in so 
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distant a relationship, was sometimes almost more than 
he could bear. 

It was therefore with the greatest joy that he received 
a letter, some months after their arrival in New York, 
saying that Elenore Akers was coming to the city. Vera 
had thought little of her since they had left her, but 
not so Livingston. Everywhere in his work she was 
suggested to him. It was through her suggestion and 
influence that he had come to New York ; it was by her 
help that this chance to reestablish himself in his chosen 
work and in his own self-respect had been made possible 
for him. It was she who had come to him in his despair 
and told him of a living, loving God; a Father, a 
Friend, a Comforter, on whom he could rely for help and 
guidance every hour of his life. Dependent as he had 
ever been on a woman for comfort and advice, he looked 
to her for help, for that sympathy and understanding 
that his nature so insistently demanded. 

The news of her coming to New York brought to him 
a joy that he could scarcely explain to himself. His 
face was radiant, as she had not seen it for years, when 
he told Vera of her coming. 

"Her relatives are all in Europe now,'' he added, 
*'and I thought we might ask her to stay here with us." 

**Why, yes, I guess we could manage it," replied 
Vera indifferently. ''When is she coming t" 

''Next week. I can't tell you how glad I am. I am 
so anxious to see her, to talk over my work with her." 

'*Yes, naturally you would be," nodded Vera, moving 
on to her own room. It was not until she was inside 
the closed door, removing her hat and veil, that it oc- 
curred to her that he had seemed much excited. Also 
that it was long since she had heard such a tone of joy 
in his voice. 

She was too much absorbed in her own thoughts and 
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affairs to give it much thought, however, and the matter 
of Elenore 's coming had almost escaped her mind when 
Livingston said at the table one evening: ''Elenore will 
be here to-morrow. Will you go to the station to meet 
her?'' 

She started, almost guiltily. Elenore Akers's coming 
had made so little impression upon her that she had 
forgotten to make preparation for her. 

"No, I can't go to the station, I will be very busy 
to-morrow; but you can meet her, can't you?" 

'*Yes, I had planned to do so. And — " he paused a 
little uncertainly — **1 knew you were busy — so I ordered 
in some extra things to-day." 

''Thank you. That was thoughtful of you. And if 
you will meet her that will give me plenty of time to 
get everything arranged." 

The next afternoon when Livingston returned from 
the station with Mrs. Akers, Vera was smilingly waiting 
to receive her. 

She cared nothing for Elenore Akers — ^the two were 
too different in temperament to render possible close 
friendship between them — ^but she was grateful for her 
help and devotion at the time of Livingston's accident, 
and was glad to have her visit them. 

As she took Mrs. Akers 's hands and kissed her cheek 
she noticed that she was thinner than she had been, and 
that her clear, colorless skin looked more transparent 
than before. There was a certain wistful look in the 
soft gray eyes, but her face was as serene as ever, and 
her greeting so blithe and cheerful that it warmed 
Vera's heart. 

As the three turned into the little living-room together 
her glance fell upon Livingston's face. It was flushed 
and eager, the eyes alight and aglow as they rested upon 
Elenore Akers 's face. 
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Almost immediately the conversation turned upon 
Livingston's work and the progress made at the ''Head- 
quarters,'* and soon the two were engrossed in plans and 
projects, to the utter exclusion and forgetfulness of any 
other interest. 

Vera listened for a while, then, wearying of the con- 
versation, went out to get the dinner. They were still 
talking when she came to summon them to the table, 
Livingston looking brighter and happier than she had 
seen him in years. 

At table the conversation varied for a time, and Vera 
was included in it, while they talked of general things. 
But gradually it veered back to the subject in which two 
of the party were so vitally interested. Vera strove to 
be polite and to appear to listen, but felt greatly bored, 
and when they had risen from the table and the talk 
of awakenings and conversions and classes and commit- 
tees and finances still continued, she excused herself and 
left. 

"Say, you people," she said, when having cleared 
away the dinner she came to the door and found them 
deep in the principles of modem philosophy. '*I don't 
think you need me. I seem to be a sort of fifth wheel 
to the coach, and until you get this matter talked over, 
I am as well out of the way. Will you excuse me, 
Elenoret There is a lecture at the college that I ought 
to hear, and if you don't mind " 

'*0h, certainly not. Vera," cried Mrs. Akers; *'you 
must not let me interfere the least bit in your work. 
Sydney and I will get along finely, won't we, Sydney?" 

Livingston looked up, smiling. '*0f course we will," 
he said; and, as she turned from the door, they were 
already deep in the interrupted conversation. 

Vera had often experienced a feeling of regret when 
she had been obliged to go out in the evening and leave 
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him there alone ; yet now, as she dressed, she felt upon 
her a vague sense of depression. 

She argued to herself that it was only her sense of 
dignity as hostess that was offended; it was not polite 
of Sydney to so monopolize the conversation and their 
guest; nor was it polite of Elenore to so disregard her. 

She often found opportunity to criticize both husband 
and guest in the weeks that followed, for little else than 
the headquarters and its work was discussed in the 
household. Mrs. Akers had wealthy and influential rel- 
atives and friends whom she wanted to interest in the 
work, and plans for this were continually under discus- 
sion. She went with Sydney to meetings at the head- 
quarters, to classes and lectures up-town, while Vera 
took the opportunity to enter more freely into the social 
life of the college than she had ever done before. 

Mrs. Akers, meanwhile, was radiantly happy and 
enthusiastic over what Livingston had accomplished in 
the short time he had been in the city, and also in a 
subtle change she saw in him. 

''What have you been doing to yourself, Sydney?'' 
she asked him, in one of the confidential talks they had 
soon after her arrival. "You are still thin, and you 
look very pale, but — different. What is it?" 

Shyly, almost shamefacedly, he told her that one of 
the things that had been borne in upon him, when he 
began to work among his congregation, was their 
wretched physical condition; and that before he could 
do much toward the betterment of their lives and souls, 
something must be done toward the rebuilding of their 
bodies. In studying the theories of mental therapeutics 
he had learned many facts that had had a powerful 
effect upon his own life. He discovered that he who 
preached health and happiness should not have sunken 
cheeks, hollow eyes, a weak and anaemic body. 
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**And so/' he went on humbly, **I began trying to 
heal myself. I am taking exercises, deep breathing, and 
applying to myself the same principles that I am trying 
to apply in the cure of others. I am not entirely well 
yet — ^nor am I entirely happy — ^but I am making prog- 
ress, I think. I want you to help me, Blenore. You 
are far, far wiser than I." 

Her eyes dimmed, as she leaned forward impulsively 
and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

** You are making progress — ^far greater progress than 
you realize. I see it. I see the change. Keep it up. 
You will accomplish miracles for yourself, see if you 

don't!" 

Vera, meanwhile, observed the change in him and 
wondered. Never, since the early days of their mar- 
riage, had she seen him so talkative and cheerful, his 
step so light and quick, his color so good, his eyes so 
clear and bright. And, noting the more erect carriage 
of his body, detecting the more vital tone in his voice, 
she attributed it to the presence and company of Mrs. 
Akers, and absented herself more and more from the 
house, leaving them together. 

She felt herself freer than she had felt since her mar- 
riage, but for some reason she was not happy. She had 
never been so lonely since she had come to New York, 
and at times felt hurt and irritated. 

The conversations of Sydney and Mrs. Akers bored 
her, yet when they talked on for hours, without appar- 
ently remembering her existence, it nettled her. She 
felt, too, some indignation when they went out together 
continually without inviting her to accompany them. 

**Not that I want to go, heaven knows," she reflected, 
^^but it certainly is most impolite of them to simply 
ignore my existence." 

As the days of Mrs. Akers 's visit lengthened into 
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weeks Vera grew more indignant and impatient, and sur- 
prised herself one day by bursting into a fit of stormy 
tears when they went out for a walk without even ask- 
ing her to accompany them. 

''Whatever in the world is the matter with you, Vera 
Livingston I" she asked herself, as she sat up and dried 
her eyes. '* You did n't want to go anyway 1 Just plain 
dog-in-the-manger, I guess,'' she went on with a half 
laugh. *'I don't care anything about Syd myself, yet 
I don't seem to want him to go out with any one else. 
Isn't that just like human nature?" 

It was but a day or two after this, on a Sunday, that 
Livingston came to her after breakfast and told her 
diflSdently that he had been invited to speak at Cooper 
Union that evening and asked her if she would go. 

*'No, I guess not," she answered carelessly; **you 
know I never was long on meetings. Elenore will go 
with you." 

Livingston's sensitive face flushed. 

**But— but this is a little different," he said. "This 
is the first time I have had an opportunity to address 
a big meeting in New York, and I thought — ^I thought 
perhaps you might care to— to hear me." 

**Why, I should think you would, Vera!" cried Mrs.. 
Akers. **It is a great compliment to him to be asked to 
speak in that grand old hall, where all the great ques- 
tions of the times have been discussed for more years 
than any of us have lived. I should think you would n't 
miss it for anything!" 

A keen irritation stirred Vera. 

**I am not attempting to prevent you from going, "^ 
she said sharply; '*as for me, I have work to do. I 've 
got to study." 

Livingston stood looking at her for a moment, then 
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turned and left the room. Mrs. Akers came and slipped 
a gentle arm about her waist. 

''Don't be provoked at me, dearie/' she whispered. 
**I didn't mean to interfere. But I knew how much 
Sydney wanted you to go, and that he would be dis- 
appointed." 

Vera drew herself away from the encircling arm. 
**0h, I guess he won't be seriously disappointed," she 
said sarcastically, *'he does n't need my company." 

**He does need your company — ^more than you know, 
my dear," said Mrs. Akers earnestly. She opened her 
lips as if she would have said more, then closed them 
firmly and left the room. 

When they had gone Vera went to her own room 
and opened her books — ^but she did not study. For 
many minutes she sat with her elbows on the table and 
her chin in her hands, staring down at the open page, 
then suddenly sprang up and put on her hat and coat. 

The hall was crowded, and Livingston was just be- 
ginning his talk on *'The Key to Higher Living" when 
she slipped in quietly and took a seat near the door. 

It was long since she had seen him before an audience, 
and she scanned him now rather curiously. 

Why, Syd is fleshing up!" was her first thought, 
and he 's getting better looking!" was the second. 

His look was not so saintly as of old, but more manly, 
and his delivery had lost none of its charm or appeal 
because of its accumulated force and vigor. But even 
aside from these changes there was something different, 
something definite yet inexplicable, which she felt but 
could not account for. 

His sermons had usually bored her — ^when they did 
not irritate her, and at first she made no effort to listen 
to him. She had come through a momentary whim, 
and was more interested in the audience than in what 
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he was saying. But suddenly a sentence caught her 
ear and, startled, she turned to listen. 

** There is no need for sickness or poverty," he was 
saying. ''All the misery of the human race comes by 
wrong thinking." 

No need for sickness or poverty? 

The statement seemed a radical one in the face of 
the disease, misery and poverty by which they were 
surrounded, which, indeed, they themselves — ^he and 
she — ^had experienced. 

Her lips curled a bit scornfully, as she thought of the 
Buffering thousands in the hospitals of this great city; 
of the numbers who came daily before her own eyes. 

Was it possible that this could be avoided? That 
thinking could correct the horrors and miseries that came 
before her every dayf 

She smiled a cynical smile and shook her head. That 
was like Syd — always dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions I 

She left the hall soon after, and was home and at 
her books when Livingston and Mrs. Akers returned. 

Just why she did not want them to know she had 
gone to the meeting she could not have explained, but 
she listened to their glowing accounts of it and the great 
tribute of applause that came at the end, and said 
nothing. 

That evening when Livingston had gone to his usual 
Sunday night service, and Vera and Mrs. Akers were 
alone, she turned to her suddenly. 

**Do you believe that there is no such real fact as 
sickness, Elenore? That poverty and disease are only 
the results of wrong thinking? " she asked. 

**I believe that there is no such real fact as sickness," 
replied Mrs. Akers. ''What we call sickness, and what 
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we treat as sickness, is merely absence of health, caused 
by wrong thinking and broken laws." 

*'And you believe that right thinking and right living 
would eliminate disease?'.' 

''Absolutely." 

*'Then what 's the use of my studying medicine? 
What the sick world needs is preachers, not doctors, ac- 
cording to that theory." 

''You are wrong, my dear," replied Mrs. Akers. "The 
world never needed doctors more than now — ^the right 
kind of doctors. It will be a good many years before 
people learn how to make and keep themselves well, and 
in the meantime we must have physicians to make diag- 
nosis, and to prevent disease. The physicians of the 
future I believe will be rather preventive than curative. 
We have thought disease in its manifold forms and 
manifestations into the world, and it will take doctors, 
as well as preachers and teachers, a long time to think 
it out of existence. But I believe that the doctors of 
the future wiU understand these principles, and recog- 
nize the power of the mind over the body." 

"They do now — ^more than you think perhaps," an- 
swered Vera, recalling as she spoke the words of a 
learned physician in a lecture she had heard recently. 

She rose thoughtfully and went to her room to study, 
but the lecture, and Sydney's appearance as he stood 
before that great audience talking to them with all his 
ardent soul in his eyes, came between her and her books. 

"Syd is a visionary, nothing but a visionary," she 
said to herself, as she put away the books she could not 
read. "He will never get anywhere or do anything 
with those crazy ideas of his; but he 's honest, and he 
certainly does believe them, and what 's more, he made 
that audience believe them, too; and it was an intelli- 
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gent audience. Funny 1 I wonder " And still 

wondering she undressed and went to bed. 

A few days later Mrs. Akers went away, and their 
lives dropped back into the old channel they had pur- 
sued before she came. Livingstoit returned silently to 
his work and his books, and Vera, plunged in her studies^ 
paid little attention to him. 



CHAPTER XXXVllI 

THREE years later, in the month of June, Vera got 
her diploma and became a full-fledged physician. 

The history of work — ^well or ill done — ^is never 
especially entertaining, and in the three years of which 
this chronicle says nothing there was little else in the 
lives of the young Livingstons save those changes that 
went on beneath the surface and unconsciously. 

They had moved from the third floor flat to a more 
convenient apartment, of which the large front parlor 
had been converted into an office, with their living-rooms 
on the opposite side of the hall; and Vera had hired a 
colored maid to answer the door and attend to those 
household duties for which she had no time now. 

Livingstcm, too, had changed his quarters, and no 
longer conducted his difficult work from the former 
barber-shop, but had three good rooms now, a reading- 
room, opening from the street, a private office and treat- 
ment-room, and a lecture and class-room, with a young 
disciple in the work as an assistant. Besides these he 
had a large auditorium in which he spoke twice a week 
to continually growing audiences. He also had a num- 
ber of well-filled classes, which occupied almost every 
hour of his day and added materially to his income. 

A year before he had been offered a position in an 
up-town church at a good salary. But, though the salary 
had tempted him, he declined, saying that he could not 
leave his people. ''They are just beginning to learn 
how to live, and how to preserve to themselves the good 
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gifts that God intended they should have,'* he said, ''and 
they still need me. And the sick and suffering, and 
those who have not yet seen the light, need me more. 
I cannot leave them. ' ' 

That his teachings and influence had worked wonders 
in the district, the police, the shop-keepers, the charity 
workers, all who had formerly been brought in close con- 
tact with its people could testify. The well-warmed and 
brightly lighted reading-room, with its games, its papers, 
books, and friendly talks, was the greatest rival that 
the saloons of the quarter had ever known; and the 
health and energy of the people of the district were so 
improved as to be a matter of wonder to all who ob- 
served them. 

** Poverty is a disease that is eating the heart out of 
the nation," the young evangelist had told them, and 
had gone about to correct this disease in the lives of his 
people as energetically as he had the corroding influences 
of drink, sickness, worry, and fear. 

The headquarters had become a labor bureau as well 
as a church, a school, a social center and a free healing 
clinic, and ''The Reverend," as he was at first face- 
tiously, and then fondly, called, found jobs for the men 
and women he had rescued from disease and despair and 
set squarely on their feet to face the world, with a new 
philosophy to guide them. 

It was a great work to have accomplished in four 
years; a much bigger and better work than he could 
ever have accomplished had he remained rector of St. 
Bartholomew's. And yet he was not happy. A canker 
ate deep at the core of his heart, and the best that he 
could do was to keep himself perpetually at work, with 
the door of his mind firmly closed against it. 

Through all the hardships and difficulties that had 
surrounded them since their arrival in the city he had 
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firmly and rigorously kept to the agreement that he 
had made with Vera before they came. Each had lived 
their own lif e^ conducted their own work, with no inter- 
ference from the other. Their living arrangement con- 
tinued to be that of two men or two women friends. 

To Livingston it had grown continually more difScult; 
for, struggle as he might, he could not render himself 
indifferent to her. With growing health and mounting 
vigor he found the life an unnatural — ^almost an unbear- 
able one. He often found himself longing for a wife 
and a normal home-life with a great and hungry desire. 

When he had seen Vera overtaxing herself and grow- 
ing thin and nervous before her examinations, he said 
nothing, though the desire to help her, the effort to 
keep silent, made him grit his teeth and go out and 
walk the streets for hours, lest he should not have 
strength to keep his resolution. Later, when she had 
begun on her hospital duties and he had seen her day 
after day return white and faint from trials that were 
almost too much for her, it had been almost more than 
he could do to refrain from protesting against her going 
on in a profession that he felt was never meant for a 
woman. 

But he kept silent, and Vera, observing his constraint, 
laid it to a different cause. 

Weeks passed in which they saw little of each other. 
She was busy with a number of new and interesting 
cases, and when she was at home was either resting 
or studying, and paid but scant attention to his comings 
and goings. Livingston, too, spent most of his waking 
hours away from home. 

Times had been hard, big financial questions agitating 
the public, and, as is usually the case, the poor felt 
the pinch of the hard times and high cost of living first. 

During the summer following Vera's graduation the 
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air had been full of rumblings ; the city filled with seeth- 
ing social xmrest. In August a strike was declared in 
the shirt-waist factories, and several hundred girls and 
women went out. 

Noticing the depression and anxiety on his face. Vera 
asked Livingston at the table one evening what was 
worrying him. 

**I 'm greatly concerned about social conditions gen- 
erally," he answered, "but chiefly about this strike. 
It 's a terrible thing. Several hxmdred women have gone 
out^ and if it keeps up much longer there is going to be 
great suffering among my people. Not among the girls 
alone, but in whole families, where the girls that work 
in the factories are the only support." 

'*OhI" she cried, "I have been reading about the 
strike in the papers. I remember now that there are 
two shirt-waist factories right in your district." 

** Three," he answered; **one of them the largest and 
worst of the shops. I 've been hoping for a settlement, 
but they can't seem to get together. A strike is a 
terrible thing. It involves frightful hardships and 
dangers." 

'^Dangers? Why?" 

He looked across at her. He had been seeing life lately 
on its bare, unvarnished side. He thought as his eyes 
passed over her fair, fresh face and clear eyes how little 
she knew about it. 

**What danger?" she repeated. ''Surely you don't 
mean danger of starvation?" 

Worse than starvation," he answered vehemently. 

You have no idea of the struggle of those girls. If 
you did — " he stopped abruptly. A moment later he 
went on: **I mean the white slavers. They are like 
vultures waiting for their prey. They hang about and 
watch xmtil the girls are out of money and begin to 
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want food. The little ones, girls of fourteen to sixteen, 
are their prey. The older ones, God help them, have 
learned to suffer and hold on, but the little ones can't. 
The older girls look after them and do all they can, but 
they can do little, their own problem is too great. Those 
devils watch the progress of the strike, and when the 
poor little creatures begin to lose heart and courage from 
lack of proper food they slip amongst them and give 
them cards and whisper to them, 'If ever you want a 
good meal just write to that address, we 11 pay you well 
and treat you right. ' I 've seen those cards myself. " 

''Sydneyr' 

She was staring at him with wide eyes. ''Do you 
mean — " she cried — ^"is it possible that such things as 
that exist in the very heart of the most highly civilized 
community in this country?" 

"Such things — and worse — do exist. You know noth- 
ing of what women — ^young girls — ^have to endure in the 
struggle for existence in this city." 

"But it is hideous, horrible! What are the women 
of New York thinking of to allow it 1" 

He smiled sadly. "It is not an easy matter to stop it. 
People are doing what they can. I see a good many 
women — ladies of wealth and position, I should judge 
by their appearance— down there trying to help." 

She dropped her eyes to her plate. What riifht had 
she to criticize — ^while others were — ^helping I 

Livingston rose from his chair. As he turned to the 
door she stopped him. 

"If there is anything — any way I can help down there, 
Syd, will you let me know?" she said quickly. "There 
might be sickness or something. I — ^I didn't realize 
what a strike meant. I have n't thought much about it. 
I am so busy all the time " 

"That is the way with all the world," he answered 
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sadly; **we are all so busy with our own aflfairs that 
we don't realize what our brothers and sisters are suffer- 
ing. Yes, I will let you know if you can help— if you 
really want to help. It won't be pleasant work, you 
know." 

"None of my work is pleasant work," she answered 
quickly. "I can't bear to think of those girls — ^those 
children — you tuUl let me know if I can help, won't / 

youT" 

He assured her that he would, and hurried away. 

One morning, some five or six days after their conver- 
sation, she was astonished to have him call her up on 
the telephone in the middle of a busy forenoon. 

* * There has been a riot down here, ' ' he said, and in the 
tone of his voice she detected hurry and excitement. 
''One of the girls is badly hurt. Things are in a bad 
way here. Could you come downf " 

*'A riott A girl hurt? How seriously f No, don't 
wait to answer. 1 11 be there inmiediately. Where shall 
I comet" 

"To my headquarters. I 've had her taken there. 
The whole place down here is in a revolution." 

The receiver was hung up with a jerk. The communi- 
cation had been breathless, hurried, tense ; she knew from 
the voice and manner, more than the words, that vital 
and terrible things were happening. 

Ten minutes after she got the call she was on her 
way to the headquarters. 

As she approached the part of the city in which the 
factories were located, she saw great crowds of men and 
women on the streets, gathered in knots and groups, 
talking and gesticulating excitedly. 

She found the headquarters crowded with women, and 
a wild Babel of tongues going on. On a couch lay a 
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young girl, with scarred, livid face and closed eyes, the 
blood streaming from a wonnd in her forehead. 

Hastily Vera cleared the babbling women from around 
her. She soon saw that the wound was a superficial one 
and that the girl had fainted from loss of blood and 
exhaustion. 

When she removed her blouse to examine her she saw 
that the poor little creature was pathetically thin, with 
every indication of privation and malnutrition about 
her. She had a broken collar bone and three broken 
ribs, with contusions on her body that made the young 
doctor turn to the other women and ask sharply, ** Who 
did this f What happened to her f ' ' 

The Babel of tongues agam broke forth, and the doc- 
tor raised her hand. 

''You tell," she said, pointing to an intelligent-looking 
young Russian woman. 

"Ve vas mjie picket — ^you know?" the girl began. 
Vera nodded. 

'*Ve vas make picket," the girl went on, ''and whole 
heaps of vomans came. Dey makes like dey go by fac- 
tory. Some one he yells 'scab,' und some one else yell 
'scab,' und by und by everybody vas fighting. Lena 
she fight, too. A man hit her mit somet'ing by de head 
und she fell down und den all de beoples valks of er her 
und makes by de feet so—" she made the motion of 
trampling. 

"Aw, she can't understand that lingo I" broke in 
another girl, "you tell her, Tessie." 

Tessie came shyly forward. She was a pretty little 
creature, scarcely over fourteen, with silky brown hair, 
a wistful little face and a pink-and-white complexion. 

"Why, there isn't much more to tell," she said mod- 
estly. "When Lena fell we couldn't get her up, the 
crowd was so fierce and there was so much fighting going 
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on; and they trampled on her. We thought she was 
dead. And then the Reverend fought his way through 
and got her up and carried her over here in his arms/' 

Vera, busily bathing and binding the wounds of the 
unconscious girl, looked up quickly. 

'*Mr. Livingston f 

Again the tongues broke out. She made out they 
were all trying to tell her something about him. Again 
she held up her hand, motioning them to be silent, al- 
though she would like to have heard. 

**And were you in the fight?" she asked the girl they 
called Tessie. 

**Yes, ma'am,'* she answered, "I was doin' picket 
duty." 

**But why did you get into it? A little delicate thing 
like you?" 

The girl stared at her. **Why, because we didn't 
want them scabs to get our jobs!" 

Something in the way the words were spoken made 
Vera shudder. 

"Your hand is hurt," she said quickly, **let me look 
at it." 

The girl held out her hand, then burst into hysterical 
tears. **It hurts awful!*' she cried, moaning. An older 
girl who was standing by drew near and looked at it. 

**Aw, fudge!" she ejaculated scornfully, **^hat ain 't 
nothin' ! It 's only skinned. But that 's just like Tessie, 
she ain 't got no nerve.' ' Then, in a lower tone, turning 
to Vera, **They can't stand nothin', them young ones, 
the older girls get Tised to suffering. It 's that gives us 
so much trouble watchin' them little ones when the 
worst comes." 

When the ''worst" came! What, Vera wondered, 
could be worse than this? 

The room was crowded with girls, ranging in age 
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from fourteen to twenty-eight or thirty. There were 
scratched faces and torn hands, strained wrists and a 
broken arm among them, and scarcely a girl there who 
had had sufficient food for many days. 

Her patient had begun to rally, but lay as if she were 
too weak to speak or move, looking about her with hollow, 
black eyes. 

^'I think I had better call up an ambulance and send 
her to a hospital," said Vera. The Jewish girl edged 
up to her : * ' Blease, lady, ' ' she said, * * you need n 't send 
her by no hospital. My sister's husband got a job yet 
nnd ve can take her home mit us " 

** Moses aindt got no chob,'' volunteered another 
Jewish girl, pushing her way through the crowd. '*The 
tailors is oudt, und Moses mit 'em." 

An expression of consternation passed over the girVa 
face. 

'*Und dere is five little children in Moses's house 1" 
she cried, and covered her face with her hands. 

"I think we must have the ambulance, then," said 
Vera, and, glad to escape for a moment from the suffering 
about her, went out into the front room to telephone. 

While she was at the instrument Livingston rushed 
in. He was dusty and disheveled, his coat torn, his 
necktie loose, a great jagged cut across the knuckles of 
his right hand. 

''Things are quieting down now," he told her rather 
breathlessly. ''The police reserves have come and we 
are getting them into better order. But it has been 
awful. How is the girl who was hurt f ' ' 

"She 'U be all right. Her collar bone and three ribs 
are broken, but the worst is that she has no strong^; 
the poor thing is nearly starved." 

"She 's no exception," replied Livingston grimly. 
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''The strike has been going on five weeks now; there are 
many of them in the same condition." 

''I have just telephoned for an ambulance. I am 
sending her up to St. Anne's. She '11 get good care 
there. I '11 look after her myself until she is well. You 
look worn out yourself, Sydney; what 's the matter with 
your hand?'* 

"Nothing, nothing," he cried, trying to hide it. ''I — 
a — ^knocked it against something, I guess. It was good 
of you to come. Vera." 

*^Oood of met Nonsense 1" she said bruskly. **I 
am ashamed that I haven't been here before. You 'd 
better let me dress that hand for you." 

**Thatf Oh, it's nothing. I haven't got time to 
bother with it now. I 've got a dozen people waiting 
forme." 

She looked at him sharply. ''You are all dust and 
your coat is torn almost off you. What have you been 
doing?" she asked abruptly. 

"Nothing — ^not much — ^they tried to arrest some of 
those poor girls who were doing picket duty " 

Some one came running in calling for him at this 
minute. As he hurried away he turned to say, "I think 
you 11 be safe going to the car now. I '11 get back to 
take you home if I can — " the rest was lost in the bang- 
ing of the door. 



CHAPTER xxTgy 

THE next morning Vera hurried through her calls, 
her thoughts all the time intent on the strike and 
the strikers. 

She had never cared much for the daily newspapers 
before ; now she read them eagerly. She wanted to know 
what it was all about — ^what was back* of it — ^who was 
responsible for a state of things so horrible. 

For the first time in her life the social problem began 
to take shape and grow in her mind. Before noon she 
arrived at the headquarters, her little black bag in her 
hand. 

"How is everything? '' she asked anxiously. 

''Quiet enough now," Livingston replied, ''but we 
never know what is coming.'' 

"And the people who were hurt yesterday!" she 
asked. 

"All gone home, or out on picket duty. Those girls 
aren't used to nursing their wounds long." 

A few minutes later he came to her with a list in his 
hand. "Here are some sick people that need looking 
after pretty badly. I can't get around to see them just 
now; if you could — " he stopped and looked at her 
apologetically. "Of course, I don't want to take your 
time " 

"Give me the list, 1 11 look after them," she said 
hastily, as he was called away. 

From that time on the sick and wounded in the ranks 
and the families of the strikers became her special 
charge. 

2d8 
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As she worked among them she felt that she had never 
known what suffering was until now. The courage, the 
patience, the heroic endurance of frail girls, old women, 
even the children who came under her observation, 
amazed her. 

Their charity and helpfulness to one another also sur- 
prised and touched her. As long as one had a shelter, or 
a dollar, her neighbor was welcome to share it. When it 
was gone, both suffered together. She saw that, were 
it not for this helpfulness of the poor to one another, 
there would be more tragedies than there were — and 
there were plenty as it was. 

One day as she was hurrying from one tenement- 
house to another she saw a greater crowd than usual 
gathered about the doors of the factory that Sydney had 
told her was the largest and most unfair; where, in 
fact, the strike had started. 

She saw the girls pacing to and fro on the sidewalk 
crying, "Unfair, unfair,'' and, as she looked, a man with 
a dozen or more women behind him approached the 
building and began to mount the steps. Instantly the 
pickets sprang forward and accosted them, and as 
quickly a couple of policemen appeared on the scene. A 
young girl from the picket lines ran up the steps and 
caught one of the women by the arm. The woman 
shrieked out an angry protest, and a policeman sprang 
forward and grabbed the girl roughly by the shoulder. 

Vera, looking on, saw the struggle, and hot anger 
leaped up within her. Without stopping to think or 
reason she rushed to the rescue. 

^'Let go of that girl!'* she cried, dashing up to the 
policeman. '*She wasn't doing anything! I saw the 
whole affair. She was only telling the truth when she 
said the shop was unfair. It is unfair, you know that 
yourself 1" 
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The big i)oliceinan turned and looked at her. A crowd 
was gathering. 

"You 'd better keep out of this, lady," he said quietly, 
and started to lead the girl away. 

The crowd began to gather closer. From somewhere 
within it a low rumbling began, a rumbling as deep and 
menacing as the sound of distant thunder. 

Vera still held onto the girl's arm. As the policeman 
tried to drag her away, her smoldering wrath burst into 
flame. *' Shame on you!" she cried, and with her closed 
fist struck the hand that grasped the girl's shoulder. 
Ah, that 's what ye 'd be at, is it?" cried the oificer, 

then 1 11 arrest you, too, an' have a pair of ye ! " And 
seizing Vera's arm with his other hand he started to 
march them both away. 

The crowd, still, ominous, the rumble grown into a 
low, deep growl, had been pressing forward. At the first 
move of the officer to lead the women away the growl 
broke into a snarl, and it closed about them. A stone, 
Irell-aimed, struck the policeman 's helmet. In an instant 
the snarl had grown to a roar, and the air was full of 
fiying missiles. Policemen ran from every direction. 
Sticks, stones and bricks were being wielded vigorously, 
and a general fight was on. 

Presently a whistle sounded, and the police reserves 
rushed in. For a wild minute or two a fierce battle 
raged. There was a savage, futile struggle, then the 
crowd began to give way and fall back. The Beast had 
been too long in subjection to fight well. A few men 
who appeared to be the ring-leaders were marched oflf 
to jail. The rest, overborne but unconquered, fell back 
sullenly, with red eyes and glowering brows. 

In the struggle Vera was swept from the policeman's 
grasp, and presently found herself on the outskirts of 
the crowd, panting and disheveled. She was not at all 
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frightened. On the contrary she felt within her a 
strange sense of exaltation, as if in the center of that 
wild, fighting mob, with the press of struggling human- 
ity about her and that deep significant roar in her ears, 
she had been bom again. She had seen life in its simple, 
naked savagery, and her soul thrilled to it. Small things 
dropped away. 

Suddenly her eye was arrested by a sight that made 
her stop short and forget her own emotions. 

At no great distance from her, where the crowd was 
thinning, she saw the little girl she had heard them call 
*'Tessie.'' 

Her dress was torn, and she was crying bitterly. As 
Vera looked, a man came slinking through the crowd to 
her side. He was big and coarse, flashily dressed, with 
a fat, leering face. He stooped over the child, whis- 
pered in her ear, and put his arm about her waist. She 
drew back from him, shaking her head and evidently pro- 
testing. The man came closer to her, stooped and took 
her hand, then talked low and eagerly into her ear. The 
girl covered her face with her hands, and Vera could 
see her frail shoulders shake. While she gazed, spell- 
bound with horror, she saw the child raise her head and 
look at him, saw him draw her hand through his arm 
caressiiigly, saw her weaken and hesitate, and then saw 
him begin to lead her away. 

A choked cry rose to her lips and she sprang forward, 
then stood still. 

A man was plunging through the crowd with great 
strides, pushing people right and left before him as if 
they were puppets. His collar was gone, his coat half 
torn from his shoulders, his head bare, the waving brown 
hair fallen forward over his forehead, and the blaze of 
his eyes was like the flash of bared steel. Before she 
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could advance a step he was tii)oii the man and had 
torn the little girl from his grai^. 

The great brute, powerful as a prize-^ghter, sprang 
at him with a growl of rage, but the other, smaller and 
lighter on his feet, was too quick for him. Throwing the 
sobbing girl behind him, he met the furious rush with a 
swinging blow on the jaw. The man staggered back, 
then went down, while the crowd howled and surged for- 
ward about them. 

Livingston motioned them back, bent and examined 
the man, then, taking the girl by the arm, hurried her 
away. 

He was in his private office washing his hands when 
Vera reached the headquarters, and little Tessie, lying 
on a couch in the treatment-room, was weeping heart- 
brokenly. 

Vera knelt beside her and tried -to comfort her; it 
was not until the stormy day was over that she had a 
chance to speak to Sydney. 

He met her as she was coming out of the building, 
on her way home, with a curious smile. 

*'Are you hurt?" she asked quickly, seeing that his 
hand was bandaged. 

"Not a bit. Scratched my knuckles a little, that 's 
aU.'' 

**I saw your rescue of Tessie," she said, her voice 
trembling a little. **I was proud of you." 

He flushed hotly, then gave an embarrassed laugh. 

**I suppose it wasn't a very dignified thing for a — 
for an ex-parson to do," he said confusedly, "but I was 
so mad! I — ^I 've been watching that fellow, he's been 
hanging around here for days. I knew he meant trouble 
— and — and I 've been afraid for little Tessie all the 
time. She 's so pretty and so weak, Qod pity her." 

Vera glanced at him under her lashes. This was a 
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different man from the Sydney Livingston she had 
known. 

**I am glad — ^I was so glad you came — the hrutel I 
wish you had killed him I Such vermin as he are better 
cleared from the face of the earth !'' she cried hotly. 

The color mounted again to his face as he met her 
eyes. 

*'Are you going home!" he asked quickly. *'I can 
get away now. Lena Cherowsky will take Tessie home. 
You ought not to be here. You came near getting into 
serious trouble.*' 

Vera laughed. '*I know I did. I suppose I was 
foolish, but I couldn't help it." 

"But you must be careful, Vera. At a time like this 
one cannot afford to be impetuous. The whole city is 
living over an unexploded mine, and the least thing 
might " 

Vera stopi)ed short and looked at him. It had not oc- 
curred to her before that her own action had been 
instrumental in precipitating the riot. 

**Did I do itf" she asked, startled. Then, before he 
could answer, **Yes, I suppose I did. I had no right to 
interfere with an oflScer, I know, but I just could n't help 
it. That woman had done nothing to be arrested ! She 
was simply standing up for her rights. I 'd do it again 
— I 'd do it a hundred times— even if it did bring about 
a riot. It 's a shame — a burning shame that women 
should be treated sol The girls have been telling me 
about it. They have no protection — ^no rights that the 
law is bound to respect!" 

'*No," said Livingston quietly, ''of course they 
have n't ; because they have no hand in making the laws, 
nor in electing those who do." 

She looked at him quickly. She was learning a great 
deal these days. 



I 
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**I had never thought of that before/' she said, with 
quick speech and flashing eyes, **but it 's truet These 
women need the ballot for their protection, don't they f 

**A11 women need the ballot." 

She made no answer. Too many thoughts were surg- 
ing through her brain, too many ignored, unheeded 
truths were coming home to her. 

During the troubled, exciting days that followed she 
had time to think but little of herself. She attended her 
own patients with care but as much speed as possible, 
and then off to the strike district to give aid and com- 
fort wherever she could. 

She talked with the girls and women of the factories, 
both at the headquarters and their homes; and deeper 
springs of womanhood were awakened within her by 
their stories, while her heart burned with their wrongs. 

As is always the case, want and sickness followed in 
the wake of the strike, and she emptied her pockets and 
gave generously of her time and strength to the sufferers. 

Continually asking advice from Livingston and work- 
ing under his directions, a sort of companionship grew 
up between them. Thrown constantly together by the 
work they were doing, with a common, yet an impersonal 
interest between them, their thoughts and attention en- 
tirely absorbed by the danger and excitement in which 
they lived, their own difficult personal problems were 
forgotten or pushed out of sight and memory, and they 
worked together almost like new acquaintances. 

With the calls that were made upon them neither 
could keep regular hours, and they often went out to- 
gether to snatch a hasty lunch or dinner at some cheap 
restaurant near-by, or rode home together when the 
day's work was done. 

One evening, when they were coming home together 
Vera talked vehemently about the situation, expressing 
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such radieal views and opinions that Livingston langhed. 

**Why, Vera," he said, '*I never knew that you were 
such a good Comrade." 

There were many socialists in the district, and he used 
the word ** Comrade" in the sense in which they used 
it, to signify one of their own kind or belief. But she 
did not so understand him. 

She flushed slightly as she answered. 

'* Thank you, Sydney," she said earnestly; ''that is a 
very good compliment. One of the best, I think, that a 
man can pay a woman. I am glad if I am a good com- 
rade. You need one, goodness knows, in the work you 
are doing!" 

She spoke the words entirely without sentiment, and 
he received them in silence. But as they rode along side 
by side each was thinking deeply. 

In the strife and hardships with which they were sur- 
rounded each had discovered in the other sterling traits 
of character hitherto unsuspected. And out of the 
miasma of mist and doubt and misunderstanding that 
had been between them there began to emerge a sterling, 
substantial respect. 



CHAPTER XL 

A WEEK later the strike was settled and the girls 
went back to work. 

Livingston, released from hi^ sense of responsibility 
about them, returned to his interrupted labors, and Vera 
to her studies and her patients. 

But the strike had brought to him many revelations — 
not the least of which was the change he discerned in 
Vera. To her, too, it had brought startling revelations. 
A deeper and broader outlook on life had been opened 
to her by the experience, and had touched the deeper 
springs of her being. With a sense of surprise, shame, 
yet exaltation, she realized the great work that was to 
be done in the world. A great work for women — ^for 
children — ^for those of her own sex who needed help so 
sorely. Though the crisis was past which held her so 
closely in sympathy with these women of the working 
world, she could not forget them. She kept them in 
mind, went frequently to see them, and kept those who 
had suffered physically from privation incident to the 
strike under her professional care. Little Tessie she re- 
moved entirely from the field of temptation by obtaining 
for her a place in the family of one of her patients as 
a nurse-maid. 

A new light had been thrown on the man whom she 
had married, by this occurrence. In spite of herself the 
new Sydney was taking the place in her mind of the 
old. She felt curious about him, interested. As though 
he were some stranger she had just met, she wanted 
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to see more of hiniy to discover, if it were i)088ible, what 
had wrought this maryelous change in his life. 

One evening, after their dinner was over and he 
was preparing to go as usual to his headquarters, she 
astonished him by saying: ''This is Wednesday eve- 
ning, Syd, one of your service nights. I believe I 'd like 
to go down with you. The feeling those people down in 
that district have for you is almost uncanny. I 'd like 
to see how it is done. " 

She spoke lightly, laughingly, but the color leaped 
into Livingston's face, and his heart into his throat. 

** Would you! Would you really like to go. Vera! 
You — ^you have never — ^never even mentioned such a 
thing before.'' 

Vera laughed. '*No, because I was not interested be- 
fore. Now I am. I saw for myself what you have done 
down there, and I am really interested to see how you 
have done it." 

The answer was not what his hungry heart craved, 
but he overcame the pang and said with a grave smile : 

'*Well, there 's no secret about the formula. Come, 
if you are interested. But you must not expect much. 
It is not I who have wrought the change. I simply talk 
to them and try to show them the way back to their 
Father, who is always waiting to show us all the way. 
They are like little children gone astray. All I can do 
is to show them the way back home." 

The headquarters was filled to the doors when they 
arrived. Placing Vera near the back of the room, he 
went forward and stepped quietly upon the platform, 
looking over the assembled faces with a genial smile. 

'*61ad to see you, friends," he said cordially. **I 'm 
glad to see you all. Now what shall we sing? " 

** Number fifteen!" proposed one voice. ** Number 
twenty-nine ! ' ' suggested another. 
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* * Good ! Let *s sing number twenty-nine ! Everybody 
sing. And now, friends, sing it with a will I If we be- 
lieve the words let ns sing them from the very bottom 
of our hearts; think them, believe them, send them 
out into the world and up to Qod with all the force and 
earnestness and truth there is in you." 

There was a piano in the hall and a young woman 
from the audience went to it and played a soft prelude. 
Rising to their feet the whole assembly burst into song. 

Vera had heard a good deal of congregational singing 
in her youth, but nothing like the volume of sound that 
welled up and surged about her. The harmony may not 
have been perfect, but the soul of the congregation was 
in the song. There was a ring to it, a vim, an enthusi- 
asm that roused and thrilled her and made the blood run 
quicker in her veins. So soldiers might have sung as 
they went into battle ; so might the Crusaders have sung 
as they marched behind the Gross. 

When the singing was finished the audience settled 
quietly back in their seats. It was a motley gathering: 
many who looked like laboring men, with the grime of 
their toil still upon them, pale women with shawls over 
their heads, slender young girls and big-eyed children, 
young men who might have been clerks or salesmen, and 
a sprinkling of well-dressed people who had been ^awn 
from up-town residences by the magnetism of the young 
reformer. 

When the hall was quiet, he took his place quietly by 
the table and began to talk, and in Yera's mind the con- 
trast flashed sharply between the man before her and 
the man she had seen on an Easter Sunday morning long 
ago in the flower-decked pulpit of St. Bartholomew's. 

She glanced about her, then at the figure that stood 
beside the pine table. 

Could this be the same manf 
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He wore no surplice now, and the sleeves of his shabby 
coat were shiny and frayed. He had lost something of 
his beauty ; her mother could not say that he looked like 
an angel now — ^he looked like a man. 

There had been no stately ceremony, no classic music 
by a well-paid choir; only a simple hymn, with a mean- 
ing that came from the heart ; a plain, earnest talk that 
lacked all flowers and frills of oratory. 

Here was no artificiality; the man before her was 
preaching the gospel of love and truth as Jesus had 
preached it, to the poor and sinning, to the maimed and 
halt and blind. 

When the service was over and Livingston stood 
shaking the hand of each as they passed, with some word 
of cheer or encouragement, her eyes still lingered upon 
him. 

** He is no weakling here," she thought, ** whatever he 
may have been in other walks of life ! Perhaps it is that 
this is his true work, the work he was always intended 
for, and all his apparent failures and misfortunes were 
onlylbringing him into his own." 

When the audience had dispersed and they were on 
their way home, she said earnestly, '*It really was a 
beautiful meeting, Syd, so simple and true and sincere. 
It meant a lot to those people. I like your new religion 
much better than the old." 

** Thank you. Vera," he said in a low voice, and she 
could not know how the poor starved heart of him 
thrilled at her words. 

Spring was coming again, and with it that stir in the 
blood that spring infallibly brings. The sap was rising, 
buds swelling, birds seeking their mates. 

In the heart of the girl-woman spring was stirring, too. 
All the old agony, the old longing, the old sense of loss, 
the tragedy of her life, was awake. She had forced it 
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back, trodden it down, starved and strangled it, barred 
it away in a dark chamber of her heart and locked the 
door upon it. But now and again it cried aloud, and its 
cry rent her sorely. 

On a day of supernal sweetness, when spring was 
everywhere and all its voices and scents and sounds had 
wrung her very soul with remembrance, she was hurry- 
ing homeward. A little spring shower had come up 
about dusk, and with umbrella raised and head bent 
against it she was almost running, her mind so absorbed 
in passionate introspection as to make her oblivious of 
her surroundings, when she suddenly came into violent 
collision with a man, who, with head down and umbrella 
bent against the slanting shower, was hurrying in the 
opposite direction. 

She staggered back, then lowered her umbrella and 
raised her eyes with a half -laughing apology. The man 
did the same, then for a tense second both stood still, 
gazing at one another. 

''Verar 

She uttered a sound, half sob, half cry, and stood star- 
ing at him. 

'*You — T" she almost whispered. **YouV* 

Warren Mynell sprang forward and took her cold, 
shaking hands. "Yes, I, I, II Just back from Europe 
and on my way to you ! But you — ^Vera — darling — ^bo- 
loved — ^how do you come to be here — ^here in New York! 
What are you doing here! Where is — ^have you — ^are 
you — " he floundered and stopped. 

She became aware then that they were standing in 
the street, holding one another's hands, and withdrew 
her own with a little shaken laugh. 

"No," she answered, to the question he had found 
himself unable to ask, "we are not divorced. Sydney is 
with me. We have moved to New York. He has given 
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np his pastorate and is doing a diflPerent kind of work. 
I came here to study medicine. I graduated last year, 
and am a full-fledged doctor now." 

'^Yout You — a doctor! Why? Why did you do 
that? What made you ever think of that?'' 

He was towering above her, big and bluif and brown, 
his eyes fixed hungrily upon her face. 

She had dreamed a thousand times of meeting him 
again, but it had never been like this. After the first 
wild rush of blood to her heart, she was astonished to 
find herself strangely calm. She laughed as she looked 
up at him. 

^^You did, Meinherr Mynell! I believe it was your 
stories of cases and cures and things that first fijred my 
imagination." 

"But — ^but whyf He was far more moved than she. 
"You — ^you didn't have to work to — ^to earn your own 
living, did youf" 

Again she laughed. "No, I didn't go into medicine 
for that reason. I took up the study because I had to 
have something to do — something to interest me — ^some- 
thing to— to keep me from thinking." 

He leaned toward her eagerly. 

* ' Were you unhappy, darling ? Did you miss me so f " 

She flushed and hesitated, then she raised to his the 
gold-glinted eyes he had never ceased to see in his 
dreams. 

"Yes," she answered frankly, "I was unhappy. I 
missed you so — oh, Warren, I missed you so that I 
thought — ^I thought I should die/' 

His very heart leaped into his eyes. 

"I wanted to come to you — ^I could scarcely make my- 
self keep away — ^but I had told you — ^I did not want to 
urge you — ^you knew that I was waiting " 
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He paused, gazing down at her, but she could not 
speak. 

**I knew your feelings," he hastened on, **your hon- 
esty, your sincerity, your true soul, and I felt that you 
could not go on in a loveless marriage. I thought — ^I 
expected " 

* * No, ' ' she interrupted him quickly. * * No, I could not. 
I wanted to. I spoke to Sydney about it. But he was a 
clergyman — ^you know he did not believe in divorce '* 

She paused, her voice failing, seeming to come to her 
flat and cold, from some great distance, and a weight 
pressed down upon her heart. 

*'And so he kept you bound to him,'* he cried out, the 
veins in his forehead swelling and all his .pent-up 
excitement breaking through his voice. *'He held you — 
bound to him — ^his wife— when you no longer loved 
him!'' 

*'No," she flashed, "he did not. He did not want me 
to separate from him, but from the time of his accident 
I have never lived with him as his wife. We live under 
the same room — but we live as strangers." 

"My God!" He fastened his burning eyes upon her 
face. * * He could do that — and he claims to love you f ' ' 

"He does not love me now." 

"Why? Is there some one else!" the question sprang 
from his lips. 

"I am not sure. I have sometimes thought so." 

"Thank God!" cried MyneU. "Then if that is the 
case he will begin to look at things differently. He will 
be willing to let you get a divorce." 

They had both forgotten that they were standing on 
a public street. Now as his voice rose Vera suddenly 
became conscious of their position. 

"Hush!" she cried, "you must not say such things 
here. Gome to see me this evening. Sydney is seldom 
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home. We live not far from here." And scribbling her 
address on her card, she handed it to him. 

He started to speak, but she turned quickly away. 
**No, not now, no more now. I will expect you this eve- 
ning. ' * 

Vera turned from him and half ran in her perturba- 
tion of spirit. Her feelings at meeting him were not at 
all those she had anticipated. She realized uncom- 
fortably that he had changed. He had grown a Vandyke 
beard, and his clothes were of foreign make and did not 
become him. 

She waited his coming that evening with a wildly 
beating heart. With that innate coquetry of which 
every daughter of Eve is possessed, she made a very care- 
ful toilet, and realized as she stood before her mirror 
fastening back the gleaming brown hair with a high 
comb that she had lost none of her beauty since he had 
last seen her. 

Down deep in her heart she was studying herself as 
she waited, and Livingston, preparing to speak before 
an up-town audience saw the look of trouble in her eyes 
and looked curiously at her. 

*'Are you going out?" he asked, glancing at her dress 
as he pulled on his overcoat. 

"No," she replied. Then added quietly, "Dr. Mynell 
is in town. He landed yesterday. I met him by chance 
on the street this afternoon. He is coming to call this 
evening." 

^^MynellV* he spoke sharply, casting a quick glance at 
her. ' * What is he doing here T ' ' 

"He has been studying abroad. He is on his way 
West now. He stopped off, I believe, to visit some 
cousins in New York. I met him on the street not far 
from here this afternoon." 

Her voice and face were calm, even indifferent. Again 
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he looked searchingly at her, then put on his hat and 
left the apartment. But an old wound had been touched, 
old memories awakened by the mention of Mynell's 
name, and his thoughts were not happy as he hurried on 
to keep his appointment. 

Vera took up a book and tried to read, but the words 
made no impression on her brain. At last she laid it 
by, and folding her hands in her lap deliberately faced 
her own heart. 

When the bell rang she started, and was paler than 
usual when she opened the door. 

Mynell stepped inside, then sprang forward impetus 
ously and would have taken her in his arms, but she 
stepped back from him and led the way into the living- 
room. 

**Sit down,'' she said, when she had taken his coat 
and hat, pushing an easy-chair forward. But he con- 
tinued to stand, gazing at her. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and took her hand. 

**What is it, dearf " he asked tenderly. "What is the 
matter 1 You are changed. ' ' 

**Yes," she answered slowly, almost sadly, **I am 
changed. ' ' 

**Not in appearance," he hurried on. **You look as 
young, and even more beautiful than ever. But — ^Vera 
— darling — ^you do not seem the same! Do you — ^my 
God — is it possible that your heart has changed! that 
you no longer love me?" 

She felt suddenly weak, almost ill. With her hand 
still in his she moved forward and sat down in a chair. 
He knelt beside her. 

**Tell me," he pleaded, **you have not changed! You 
do love me still!" 

She turned her eyes from his face. Her heart ached. 
She had to try twice before she could steady her voice. 
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Then she said softly, ** Listen, Warren. After you left 
me, I thought I should die — or go mad. Your face, your 
voice, the longing for you haunted me day and night 
until I could hardly bear it. I think I would have writ- 
ten you to come to me, but Elenore Akers came — she 
knew, and she helped me bear it. It was she who advised 
me to go to work, to get something to do to fill my life 
and take up my attention. It was then I thought of 
studying medicine. I had always, I believe, had a natu- 
ral taste for it, and then — ^because you were a doctor — 
I thought — I thought that perhaps some time — " she 
faltered and stopped. 

He lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it. 

** Sydney gave up his pastorate," she went on, *^and 
we came here, and I began to study. It was pretty bad 
at first. And then I began to get interested in my work, 
and I worked hard, hard, hard — so I would forget." 

**0h, but you did not forget — ^you could not forget me, 
beloved !" he cried. Already his heart told him what^he 
was to hear. 

**No," she said, raising the gold-glinted eyes, heavy 
with unshed tears, to his face. **No, I did not forget 
you — I couldn't. But I suffered less. I had to think 
about my work and — and other things — and I couldn't 
think so much about you. And then I graduated and 
began to practise ; and I was busy, and I helped Sydney 
with his poor people. Oh, it is wonderful work, Warren, 
if you only knew " 

**Yes, yes, I do know, darling, you shall tell me all 
about it. But not now, dear heart, not now! Don't you 
see you are killing me with suspense? You have not 
kissed me — ^you will not let me take you in my arms — 
you have not— oh, Vera, beloved, do you no longer love 
meV 

*'No." 
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It was like her to tell him this — ^the thing that wrung 
her very soul to tell — ^in one bald word. She said it 
almost in a whisper, her throat aching so she scarcely 
could speak. 

He sprang back from her, sprang to his feet and be- 
gan to pace the floor. He had known — ^known since the 
first moment he had looked into her eyes. Yet he had 
hoped! 

Why?" he asked at last, hoarsely, almost roughly. 

My heart remained true to you during all my absence; 
why must your love die?" 

'*That is just it, Warren," she said in a tired voice 
that sounded as if all the vitality had been wrung out of 
her. **I don't know. I never knew it was so until — 
tintil to-night. But I guess love is like every other living 
thing — it must have something to feed upon. If it does 
not, it will starve and die. I believe that was the way 
with my love for you. It was starved, it was smothered^ 
it had nothing to live upon, and so— it died. If I could 
have seen you — ^heard your voice — ^touched your hand — 
if I had even a letter from you — ^but love had nothing — 
nothing to live upon — ^and so— and so " 

The tears fell as she spoke, rolling slowly down her 
cheeks and falling upon her hands, and all the manhood 
in Mynell was sapped and broken. 

He knelt down beside her and dropped his face in her 
lap, shaking with the tempest within him. 

*'If I had only known — " he groaned, **if I had only 
known ! I would have come to you and carried you away 
in spite of everything! Oh, Vera, your love — ^your love 
was all of life to me — my only hope of happiness." 

**It was my one hope of happiness, too, Warren," she 
answered brokenly. "I did love you — ^I don't know 
what happened. They — ^they say that true love can 
never die — and I thought " 
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**You thought you loved Dae — and you didt'^ he broke 
out. "I should have taken you then. We have all 
grown Weak and spineless through too much civilization ! 
I should never have left you to the influence of that 
canting, sniveling, weak-kneed preacher '' 

Her face suddenly flushed crimson. ''Don't!" she 
cried. **You must not talk that way! Sydney Living- 
ston is not a canter, he is not weak-kneed ! If you could 
see the work he has done and is doing here you would 
not say so. You are unjust to him. So was I — ^I did 
not know him. He was unhappy — ^in the wrong environ- 
ment — ^he had not found himself. If you could see him 
now " 

His burning gaze fastened upon her face stopped her. 
She had spoken with an earnestness, an enthusiasm of 
which she was not herself aware. For some reason, 
which she herself did not know, she flushed deeply as 
he looked at her. 

** Warren,'' she went on, **I don't know what I can 
say to you, how I can explain to you what has happened. 
I don't know. I feel as if I had just awakened from 
a long sleep. I can't explain it — I don't know what it 
is myself. But I know now that I do not love you — 
that — " she hesitated, and her voice fell almost to a 
whisper, ''that perhaps I never loved you as I — ^as you 
believed I did." 

He turned and faced her, his face white against the 
dark background of the window. 

Tears rose in Vera's eyes and slowly coursed dovm 
her cheeks. 

**0h, Warren, Warren," she sobbed, coming to him 
and laying her hand on his bowed head, **oh, my dear, 
you don't know how sorry I am, how grieved to the 
very soul about all this 1 Oh, believe me, Warren, I am 
not false and fickle, I have not been trifling with you. 
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As God hears me I believed that I loved yon with my 
whole heart and soul. It was only after I had seen you 
again, when I faced the fact in my own mind that I 
would have to settle this matter now for once and all — 
that — ^that I knew the truth. I was miserable and alone, 
starved for intellectual companionship, pining for my 
natural right of womanhood — ^and then you came. I 
was interested, dazzled, captivated. You were the most 
intellectual, as well as the most fascinating man I had 
ever seen. I was carried away, I thought I loved you, 
I '' 

He raised his head, and very softly and gently took 
into his own her shaking hands. 

"I know, darling," he said in that deep voice that had 
first aroused her slumbering soul, **I know more about 
it than you do. Don't grieve, dearest, these things hap- 
pen, they cannot be helped. You are not to blame — ^nor 
am I. It is the penalty we pay for bur human heritage. 
Of course, I must suffer. I love you too deeply, too dearly 
to escape that. But I do not blame you — ^I shall never, 
never blame you." 

The words, low and tenderly spoken, loosed all the 
sympathy and tenderness in her heart. Laying her head 
upon his breast she burst into a passion of weeping. 

**0h, what is the matter with me, what is the matter 
with me!" she sobbed, **that I can only bring pain and 
suffering to those who love me ! I wrecked and ruined 
Sydney 's life, and now I am wrecking and ruining yours. 
Oh, what am I, what am I, that I am so cursed, that I 
am such a curse to those who love me?" 

As Vera raised her head and looked up into the deep, 
red-brown eyes that looked so tenderly down into hers, 
and saw the ruddy face pale and drawn with suffering, 
she was nearer loving him than she had ever been before. 
Oh, Warren, Warren, Warren!" she cried. For a 
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moment he closed his arms about her and held her to his 
breast. Then he pressed a long kiss upon her lips, and 
very gently put her from him and turned away. 

She put out her hand to him, but he did not see it, 
and she heard the street door close behind him. 

For a long time she stood where he had left her, numb 
and motionless. Then stretching her arms above her 
head she cried: "Oh, God, oh, God, I wish I were dead 
and done with it all ! ' ' And throwing herself face down- 
ward on the couch, burst into a passion of tears. 

How long she had lain there, giving vent in stormy 
tears to the emotions that raged within her, she could 
not tell, when the door opened suddenly and Livingston 
entered the room. 

She did not hear him at first, and for a moment he 
stood looking at her, while the color drained slowly out 
of his face. 

He crossed the room presently and drew a chair up 
beside the couch. As she started violently and looked 
up, her face all quivering, he laid his hand very ten- 
derly on her head. 

*'What is it, little girlV' he asked gently. 

** Nothing, oh, nothing," she cried, springing erect and 
dabbing her eyes with her handkerchief, ** nothing at all 
— serious. I — ^I was just a little blue, that 's all.'* 

**Dear child," he murmured, stroking her hand, "I 
know, I understand." 

At the tone her tears started again. Sitting on the 
edge of the couch she leaned forward and pressed her 
handkerchief to her face. 

For a little interval he sat silent, holding and stroking 
her hand. Then he said, hesitatingly, * * Is it — ^is it any- 
thing that — ^that I could help, Vera?" 
^ She shook her head. *'No, it 's something no one can 
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help— now. I was a fool, that 'b all. It 's all over. It 
was my own fault." 

''But that doesn't make it hurt any the less, does itt 
I wish it was anything I could help. I want you to be 
happy, Vera. Believe me, I want you to be happy. If 
there is anything I can do now — anything that is in my 
power — ^I would do it— to give you happiness, little 
girl!" 

She drew her hand from him quickly and covered her 
face. 

** Thank you, Syd," she said after a little pause. "I 
beUeve you would. You are kind— generous— you are 
thinking of me, and of my suffering — ^instead of 
yours." 

**God knows I am, Ood knows I ami'' he answered 
fervently, with trembling voice. A moment later he 
rose from his chair heavily. **I will be in the study 
if you want me," he said, and turned toward the door. 
As he passed through he paused. "And — ^I want you to 
believe that I am your best friend. Vera. If there is any- 
thing you want to say to me — ^I — ^I — ^would be glad. I 
wish that you would trust me." 

When he had gone she threw herself again on the 
couch, but her weeping was less stormy now, and gradu- 
ally it fell silent. 

She was thinking of the two men who had just left 
her. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

AS the days followed one another Vera remained de- 
pressed and unhappy. Why her love for Mynell 
had died she could not understand. Never until she 
saw him could she have believed it possible. But with 
his first word of love to her she knew that there was no 
response to it in her heart. 

She came home one morning, unable to go on with 
her work, too depressed and unhappy to attend her 
patients. Wearily she went down the hall to her own 
room, and entering threw herself into her Morris chair 
and let all the misery of her heart pour through her 
eyes in tears. 

It was seldom that Sydney came home to lunch, and 
when she heard the sound of his key in the lock she 
sprang up hastily, dried her eyes, and began a hasty pre- 
tense of studying. 

**Why, how does it happen that you are home at this 
hour?'* she asked, glancing up at him, then hastily 
ducked her head to avoid his eyes. 

' * Oh, I just thought I would to-day, ' ' he said. * * Some- 
how I thought you were feeling a little blue to-day, and 
I thought I 'd come home to lunch and keep you com- 
pany. ' ' 

**That was good of you, Syd," she said, and the sym- 
pathy in his voice and eyes almost started the tears 
again. "To tell you the truth, I 'm not feeling very 
cheerful." 

"Not ill, I hope t" 
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'^Oh, no, I 'm never ill. Just got a grouch.'* 

She smiled up at him, and the little slang phrase 
sounded so like the Vera of his earlier years, his little 
girl-wife, that he laughed aloud, but with a catch in his 
throat. 

"I 'm glad it 's nothing worse than a grouch,'* he went 
on, quickly recovering himself, *'for to tell you the plain 
truth I came home to ask you if you would do me a 
favor." 

*^A favor f She looked up at him quickly. ^'Why, 
of course 1 What favor can I do you, Sydf 

He sat down in a low chair beside her. It was the 
first time he had ever entered her room since they had 
moved into that house. 

"Cozy little crib you Ve made of this. Vera," he said, 
glancing about him. "You always had a genius for 
making a place look like home. And that is just what I 
came to speak to you about. We have decided to have 
another room down at the headquarters, for a class and 
consultation room, and I wanted to ask you if you would 
come out with me and help me pick out the furniture 
for it." 

** Another room? Why, Sydney, how you are growing 
down there! Isn't that splendid I Yes, indeed, I '11 be 
delighted to go with you and help select the furniture. 
Just what do you wantf " 

He smiled a trifle grimly. "It isn't what we want, 
but what we can get — ^f or the money we can spare. Men 
are such stupid creatures about such things. But you 
are a real genius. I hope I will not be taking too much 
of your time?" 

"Not a bit of it. It will do me good. When shall 
we go?" 

"I 'd like to do it this afternoon. I 'd like to have the 
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room ready for the meeting to-morrow night. Could yon 
go now?" 

*'Sure/' 

She threw on her hat and coat, and as they were pass- 
ing out of the street door he turned to her with a 
troubled frown and said, ** That little Kingsley girl is 
sick again. And somehow I don't like her symptoms. 
That 's the trouble with my work, I can't diagnose cases. 
I didn't know whether to send the child home or not. 
There is a big family of them, and they live in a tene- 
ment that is fairly swarming with children : if it hap- 
pened that she had something contagious " 

"Yes," she answered quickly, "that would be bad! 
I 11 go down in the morning and have a look at her. The 
whole family are sickly; they ought to get out of the 
city and bring up those children in the country." 

"I wish they could," Livingston answered with a sigh. 
"There are about three thousand too many people in 
this quarter." 

As they rode downtown Vera was thinking of what 
he had told her. She knew the Kingsley family: the 
oldest girl had been under her care during the strike. 
They were all overworked, underfed and ansemic, in 
exactly the proper physical condition to develop any 
contagion. 

"Perhaps I ought to see her this afternoon," she re- 
flected uneasily, and determined to do so if she had 
time after their shopping. 

As they went out into the noisy, busy street together 
and walked briskly along toward the shopping district, 
she felt her spirits rising. 

It was a fresh, brisk day, with a wind that smelled 
of the ocean. The air was full of voices, the sky flushed 
with the tender light of golden afternoon. Far up 
Broadway the white buildings stood sharply silhouetted 
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against the sky, the trees in the park a green blnr at 
their feet. 

They had seen but little of one another since their 
enforced companionship of the strike, for Livingston had 
been unusually busy and Vera engrossed with her work 
and her patients. Now each felt a sense of enjoyment 
in the society of the other. 

They had an interesting afternoon searching for bar* 
gains in the furniture line, and met with such unusual 
success that they grew quite cheerful over the selection 
of paste-pots and waste-paper baskets and such small 
matters, which they had money enough left over from 
the furniture to buy, on account of the unexpected 
saving. 

It was late when they finished . their shopping, and 
Livingston suggested that they should not go home for 
dinner, but give themselves a treat by dining at a down- 
town restaurant. 

He selected one of reputation and sumptuous apxwint- 
ments, meeting Vera's look of consternation with a laugh. 

**We don't treat ourselves often," he said, "and 
we 're not going to any cheap place to-night. For once 
we 11 go and see 'how the other half lives,' ourselves." 

Vera returned the laugh. It was not often, indeed, 
that either of them indulged in recreation, and her 
pleasure-loving spirit rose with a bound. 

' ' What fun ! ' ' she cried, her eyes brightening as they 
entered the brilliant room. 

They had seen nothing of the gayer side of life since 
coming to the city, and it was like entering an enchanted 
world, a world as apparently free of all care or sorrow 
as the fairy castles of their childhood dreams. 

What impressed them most — ^almost with a sense of 
wonder — ^was the total absence of all those signs of pain 
and poverty to which they had so long been accustomed 
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as almost to feel them an inalienable part of human 
existence. 

Beauty and luxury seemed the natural lot of the 
people who surrounded them — instead of want and woe. 

Corks popped, laughter bubbled, gaiety and lightness 
was in the air. It scarcely seemed possible that in one 
city could exist these people and the ones they had seen 
in the strike — the people that came beneath their notice 
every day. 

They sat long over the table, unconsciously exhilarated 
by the atmosphere of enjoyment about them. When 
they at last rose to go it was nine o'clock, and Livingston 
protested that it was too late to go see the Kingsley child. 

Vera hesitated a moment, then said decidedly, **No, 
I 'm going I I Ve got a hunch that I 'm needed dovm 
there." 

They found the place, a few poor, mean rooms on 
the top floor of a tenement, still lighted when they 
knocked at the door. 

A frowsy-looking woman with a shawl over her shoul- 
ders and a baby in her arms answered the summons. 

**Good evening, Mrs. Kingsley," said Livingston. 
**How is the little girl this evening f" 

**She 's sick, sorr, that she is. She was playin' about 
a bit with the other children before supper, but since 
she do n't seem to want to move at all. In a sort of a 
stupor-like she is." 

**I 'm sorry to hear that; but I thought she was not 
right this afternoon. I 've brought a doctor to see her. 
This is Dr. Livingston, Mrs, Kingsley." 

As Vera followed him into the dingy room that 
thronged with children the words repeated themselves 
in her ears. * * This is Dr. Livingston. ' ' How long it was 
since she had heard him call her his wife ! Perhaps he 
did not regard her as his wife now. Perhaps he, too. 
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felt that the tie that united them, not having been a 
marriage of the spirit, was no marriage ! 

The room was dark, close, musty-smelling. 

On a dilapidated couch in one comer a child was lying. 
Four or five others played about the room. Vera went 
straight to the child on the couch and took her hand. 
It was burning with fever. 

' * Can I have a little better light here, Mrs. Kingsley ? ' ' 
she asked in a quick tone. 

The woman brought a smoky lamp. By its aid she ex- 
amined the little one's throat, arms and chest, the child 
scarcely rousing from her stupor. When she had laid 
her back upon the bed and covered her carefully she 
turned quickly to Livingston, who stood beside her. 

**It 's what I was afraid of — ^a case of scarlet fever. 
These other children ought to be got out of the room.'' 

**I 11 see to it. I think the woman on the first floor 
would look after them, ' ' said Livingston. * * Do you think 
the other children have been infected? Her mother says 
she has been playing with them." 

*'I hardly think so, yet, unless they were infected by 
the same cause as inocidated her." 

**We '11 get them away at once, then. 1 11 go dovm 
and see Mrs. Rooney now." 

When they had done all they could for the child they 
turned homeward, but Livingston's good spirits had 
fled. It was plain that he was troubled and worried, but 
he said nothing, and Vera could only guess at the cause. 

He had gone the next morning when she rose, but 
she had scarcely flnished her solitary breakfast when he 
called her up on the phone. 

"Your 'hunch' was all right last night," he greeted 
her, "it saved me a world of trouble." 

"It did? How?" she asked. 

She heard him laugh dryly. 
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''Some one notified the Board of Health that there 
was a case of scarlet fever at Number 62, and a Mental 
Healer the only physician in attendance. They were 
down here the first thing this morning to arrest me.'' 
Ah! for practising without a license, I suppose?" 
Yes. And for not reporting the case." 

Vera laughed gleefully. 

**Ah — ^ha! we had them on both counts! For I quar- 
antined the house and reported the case myself." 

**I know you did. And a blessed good thing you did, 
too; it would have come pretty tough if I had had to 
pay a fine of fifty or a hundred dollars just now." 

** Indeed it would," responded Vera heartily; then 
with a laugh, ** Maybe after this you '11 have more respect 
for my 'hunches'." 

* * I certainly will ; and — I want to thank you, Vera. If 
it hadn't been for you I would have been in a very 
unpleasant situation. I was worried about it last night. 
I felt guilty for letting the girl go home in the condition 
she was in. But I did n't know. I could n't tell she had 
scarlet fever." * 

Vera brooded over these words as she went about her 
work. 

She knew more of the danger that threatened him 
than he did himself. The next time the difficulty might 
not be avoided so happily. When they met at dinner 
that evening she had thought out a solution of the 
difficulty. 

She had been to see the child during the day and 
found her better. The case was a light one, and the 
other children safely out of the way, under the maternal 
wing of the neighborly Mrs. Rooney. 

**I have been thinldng over your difficulty, Sydney," 
she told him, after reporting the progress of the invalid, 
**and I am going to propose a solution. Your greatest 
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trouble is in diagnosing the cases brought to yon. My 
own belief is that no healer should take charge of a case 
that has not been first properly diagnosed by a gradu- 
ate physician. The doctor and the healer should work 
together. That would avoid all trouble with the Medical 
Societies, and also eliminate those fatal mistakes that 
sometimes occur in the practice of Mental Healers. 

**I know; I perfectly agree with you," broke in Liv- 
ingston. **I have been thinking about it for some time. 
This case convinces me." 

"Then here is my proposal: that I come down to the 
headquarters at ten o'clock every morning and diagnose 
your cases for you. You can arrange a sort of a little 
clinic for that hour and have all your sick people there. 
Then I can tell you what is the matter with them, 
whether they should be segregated or not, and so on; 
and you can treat them afterward. What do you think 
of it?" 

''Think of it f" he cried. **Why, what could I think 
but that it is a splendid idea I That is good of you. Vera, 
I am very grateful " 

**Yes, but the plant" urged practical Vera. **How 
do you think it would work? It would obviate a lot of 
trouble, you see, and be a help to you- 
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A help to him! When had she ever thought of being 
a help to him before ! His heart thrilled. 

**It would be a great — a splendid help," he stam- 
mered. **The greatest help in the world!" 

To have Vera help him I To have Vera take an inter- 
est in his work ! 

**Well, we 11 consider it settled, then," she continued, 
oblivious of what her offer meant to him. **You notify 
your people, and I '11 begin the first of the week." 

Livingston sat back in his chair, while a dream grew 
in his eyes. 



CHAPTER XLII 

A FEW days later, Vera, according to her plan, took 
up the work of diagnosing the cases of all who 
came to the headquarters for physical aid and healing. 

To her it was a small thing, taking scarcely more than 
an hour or so of her day; but to Livingston it was a 
thing so great that he could not find words in which to 
express his gratitude. 

Never before in their married life had she shown the 
least desire to help him, and her offer to diagnose his 
cases for him astonished almost as much as it delighted 
him. What she had done at the time of the strike was 
done, he knew, for humanity and not for him. But this 
was different. This she had offered to do to help him — 
to protect him. Why? What had suggested it to hert 
He grew diz^ trying to solve the problem. 

Since the night when he had discovered her weeping 
after her parting with Mynell he had spent many sleep- 
less nights casting about in his mind as to what would 
be the easiest way of ending a relationship that he felt 
must be hateful to her. 

As yet he had not found courage to mention it to 
her. The struggle was not an easy one for him, involv- 
ing as it did the inherited prejudices of generations of 
clergymen. It became harder daily, as he saw her going 
in and out of the headquarters, and met her in the good 
comradeship of their work. 

The case of the little Kingsley girl did not turn out to 
be a serious one, and she was now recovering, and none 
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of the other children in the tenement had come down 
with the disease. 

Vera was congratulating herself that their scare was 
over when a call came to her one afternoon to come at 
once to see a sick baby on the 'next floor of the tene- 
ment. 

She responded at once, and found a tiny three-months- 
old baby, violently ill with the fever. 

It required but a glance for her to see that the little 
fellow was critically ill. She began at once to do every- 
thing in her power for him, but in spite of her efforts 
the ravages of the disease advanced, and on the third 
day she was obliged to acknowledge to herself that, 
medically speaking, he was beyond hope. 

In the distress of mind this occasioned her she called 
up Livingston. She had watched his work in the time 
since she had begun holding the clinic at the headquar- 
ters, and though her naturally scientific mind and 
medical training both served to make her skeptici^l, she 
could not blind herself to the fact that he did make 
marvelous cures. 

How he did it she did not know, and had come to the 
conclusion that there really was never much the matter 
with the patients, excepting in their minds; and that 
as he eased and comforted their minds, he healed their 
bodies. But now that she saw this little life slipping 
moment by moment beyond her aid, she called for him. 

His cheerful, ''Coming. Don't let yourself be fear- 
ful. Keep fear away, and trust in the goodness and love 
of the Father," somehow gave her new courage to 
hold on. 

When she returned from the public telephone at the 
comer from which she ha(l called him, the mother of 
the baby was kneeling beside him. She was a pretty 
young creature, blonde and blue-eyed, neat and tidy in 
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appearance, and the room and the baby were immacu- 
lately clean. 

*'Will he die, ma'amf she sobbed. "Oh, is my little 
baby going to die f 

A hand seemed to clutch Vera's heart in her breast, 
as she remembered the night when her own baby had 
passed from her. 

*'No,'' she cried vehemently, "no, we will not let him 
die. God will not take your baby from you. Mr. Living- 
ston will be here in a few moments, he is very wonderful 
with children.'' 

Then because the little blue-white waxen face had 
upon it that look that in her hospital work she had come 
to know so well, she fled from fear, and almost for the 
first time in her life, asked Qod to help her. 

She sat down in a low chair and lifted the child from 
its cradle. She had not held an infant in her arms since 
she had held her own baby, and as the little one nestled 
to her breast a fierce, almost a savage grief passed 
through her. 

// her own iaby had livedt 

When Livingston opened the door a few moments later 
he stood still upon the threshold. The sun was setting, 
and its golden beams shone in at the west windows, slant- 
ing in long bright rays across the cradle, the chair, and 
Vera's gold-brown head bent low over the little bundle 
on her breast. 

A lump rose in his throat and a mist to his eyes. A 
pang of grief, such as he had never before known for 
the loss of his child, passed over him. Ah, if that child 
had lived — ^their baby — ^his and Vera'sl 

He crossed the room swiftly to her side. She rose, 
as if to lay the baby in its crib, but he motioned her to 
be seated. Then Ibieeling beside her he laid his hand 
upon the little head and closed his eyes. 
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The room was very still. The young mother, standing 
beside the empty cradle, stifled her sobs in her handker- 
chief, the nickel alarm-clock on the mantel-shelf ticked 
off the moments of the little life, the distant noises of the 
street came to them through the open windows, but in 
the room the gasping breath of the infant was the only 
sound audible. 

Minutes passed, and still Livingston knelt ; and Vera, 
looking at his face, bent with closed eyes and a far- 
away expression over the little one, came to feel for him 
something almost like reverence. Then gradually the 
gasping breath began to come more easily ; the color of 
the little waxen face changed; the eyes, that had beeiv 
rolled up in the sockets, closed naturally, and with a 
long, quivering sigh the little one slept. 

At that Livingston smiled and rose from his knees. 
Vera, too, rose, and laid the baby in its mother's arms. 

"He will live," she said softly. "Take good care of 
him to-night. We will come back to-morrow." 

Outside neither of them spoke. There was that in the 
hearts of both too deep for utterance. It was only as 
they parted for the night that either referred to the 
incident. 

* * He was such a pretty little fellow, Syd, ' ' Vera said 
without prelude, as if she knew what was in his mind. 
"I am so glad — so thankful — ^that he is to be spared to 
his mother. I know what it would have meant to her to 
lose him." Then, after a little interval. "He — ^he looked 
a little — ^just a little — ^like my — ^like our baby, didn't 
het" 

Livingston started, and the tears rushed to his eyes. 
How many years it had been since she had spoken to him 
like thatl With that softness in her eyes, that tender- 
ness in her voice ! Of course, it was the memory of the 
baby — their baby — ^but 
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The thrill of it, the warming glow of the pronoun of 
onion, which had not been used between them for so 
many years, remained with him all the night through, as 
wide-eyed and sleepless he stared up into the dark. 
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CHAPTER XLin 

THE next morning as Livingston was leaving after 
breakfast he paused in the door. 

"I 'm going to fix up the new room to-day, Vera,'' he 
said with a note of diffidence in his voice. **I want to 
have it open for the meeting this evening. I thought 
you might perhaps like — ^to come down and see how the 
furniture we bought looks in it." 

Vera laughed. ''What a very modest invitation to 
attend your meeting, Reverend,'* she said teasingly. 
*'I Ve seen the furniture, you know, but I have n't seen 
the room, so would be glad to go down this evening." 

*'I 'd really like to have you come," Livingston an- 
swered earnestly. ' ' You do n 't know how much it means 
to me to have you there." He broke off abruptly as the 
maid entered the room. **Ah, Anna, the mail? Good! 
I 'm glad it came before I left." And turning back, he 
sat down at the table. 

They were busy f or a few moments, opening papers 
and letters. Livingston's voice broke in upon a letter 
Vera was reading, with a joyous exclamation. 

''Ah I listen, Vera, here 's good news! A letter from 
Elenore — she is coming to New York next week!** 

Vera let the letter fall from her hands. 

''Elenore f " she exclaimed blankly. ' ' Why— I did n 't 
think she expected to get back to New York this fall ! ' ' 

"She didn't; but her plans have changed. She has 
some business here that must be attended to. Won't it 
be fine to see her again? Of course, we must write her 
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at once that she must come and stay with us " He 

stopped abruptly at the unresponsiveness of her expres- 
sion. *'That is — .^* he went on lamely, **if you want 
her. You don't seem especially pleased." 

"Oh, yes, I am, I 'm delighted,'' she cried, rousing 
herself. "I was just thinking about my work. But 
then, of course, Blenore is n't 'company' I I can set her 
down with a book somewhere, or send her out with you, 
so she won't interfere with my work at all. Yes, we 
must write at once ; she is company for you, and I will 
be glad to have her, Sydney, really." 

She looked at him very earnestly as she spoke, hoping 
that he might understand what was in her mind. 
Whether he did or not she could not tell, as he answered 
eagerly, '*And you. Vera, she is company for you, too, 
is she not f You have so little companionship, you know 
so few women " 

''I know plenty of women," she broke in quickly, as if 
glad to get away from the subject, ''but the trouble is 
I care for so few of them. The women I really want 
to know are, like myself, too busy to visit." Then, as 
she rose from the table, "You will write Blenore at 
once, then?" 

"Yes," replied Livingston, with a trifle of hesitation 
in his voice, "if you are sure that her visit will be agree- 
able to you." 

She answered with a nod and smile and a hasty, "Of 
course it will," as she disappeared into her office. 

He was out when she arrived at the headquarters for 
her usual morning's work, and she did not see him 
until they met at dinner that evening. 

"Did you write to Blenore?" was the first question 
she asked him. 

"Yes," he answered, and nodded at an envelope be- 
side his plate. "We will mail it on our way to the 
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meeting. She should be here the early part of the week. ' ' 

There was happy anticipation in his voice. 

"I hope so,'' Vera replied constrainedly, and fell 
fiilent. 

She would like to have appeared pleased, but someway 
she could not. All day a sense of irritation and disap- 
pointment had been upon her. She was very ^ent dur- 
ing dinner, and silent and constrained as they set out 
for the meeting at the headquarters. 

The hall was crowded when they arrived, and the 
appearance of ''the Reverend" was greeted with a great 
clapping of hands. 

Vera took a seat far back in the auditorium while 
Livingston at once took his place on the platform. 
Again, as on that other occasion at the People's Institute, 
she was struck by the change in his appearance. 

He was heavier by many pounds than he had been, 
and there was a look of virility and purpose that had 
been lacking in the young rector of St. Bartholomew's. 

She fixed upon him an intent yet bafSed gaze, as if 
trying to fit a present impression to one past. Was this 
the man, she asked herself, whom she had been accus- 
tomed to look upon with a sort of pitying contempt? 

He began to speak, and she found herself listening; 
not critically, as of old, but eagerly, almost as those 
others about her, who leaned forward in their seats as 
if fearful of losing one word of the hope and comfort 
he poured out to them. 

They found hope and courage in this doctrine, why 
could not she? God knew she needed it I She had little 
more of joy or gladness in her life than they — ^perhaps 
less of love. They had their lovers and their husbands 
and their children, these women about her, and she — 
she had nothing! 

A great surge of wretchedness went over her. Then 
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saddenly she was listening to his words and had for- 
gotten sell. 

He was telling them of the love and tenderness of the 
Father, of His living presence, His never-failing love 
and care. The words penetrated through her self- 
concentration and pierced her heart. Suddenly a throb 
of emotion passed through her, and clearly, as if a dark 
curtain that obscured her vision had been blown aside, 
she saw the truth of what he was saying, and realized 
with startling conviction the God, the Life, the Universal 
Love, of which he spoke. 

It shook her soul. It brought a sob to her throat and 
a blinding rush of tears to her eyes. Yet even at that 
moment she knew that it was no new thing that had 
come to her, that she had long been traveling toward it, 
through all the loneliness and desolation of her life. 

When the meeting was over Livingston came to her, 
and they were about to pass into the new room together, 
when a man stepped up to him with extended hand. 

He was a tall, thin man, clean and neatly dressed, 
with a narrow, sallow face. As Livingston looked at him 
questioningly, he said, **I hope you haven't forgotten 
me, Mr. Livingston. I 'm Blake, William T. Blake. I 
was here one night, you remember, and you " 

^' What I" ejaculated Livingston, seizing his hand 
warmly, ''are you that man? Well, well, sir! you cer- 
tainly look a different fellow.'' 

"I am a different fellow, Mr. Livingston," said the 
man, his sallow face coloring. **I have come to repay 
that dollar you loaned me, and to tell you that it was 
a pretty good investment. You loaned it to a hopeless, 
despairing wreck, and it has made — ^that is it has helped 
to make — ^I hope, a decent citizen of him." 

Livingston again shook his hand. 

' ' God be praised for that, ' ' he said fervently. * * Come 
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over here and sit down and tell ns all about it. This is 
my — ^this is Dr. Livingston, Mr. Blake. I have told her 
about you. She will be as happy to hear of your — your 
recovery as I am.'' 

It was the old story ; a weak will, strong temptation, a 
home life not as congenial as it might have been, debts, 
drink — and ruin. 

**I thought I was done for, that there was no hope 
anywhere for me," the man concluded. *'I had been a 
church member once, and I prayed for help, but Gk)d 
seemed ten million miles away from a wretch like me, 
and T got no help. Somehow there didn't seem to be 
anything in the old religion to take hold of, and I gave 
it up and lost faith in everything. I was on my way to 
the river to end it all that night, but I heard the singing 
and came in, and — ^you know the rest. I found a liviTig 
Ck)d, a religion that gave me new hope and courage — and 
I began again." 

** And you got work t You are doing well t" Living- 
ston asked, deeply affected. 

**Yes, I got work. I have a good position now — ^in a 
shoe store." 

**Ah, that 's good, that 's good!" exclaimed Living- 
ston. ' ' Back at your own work ! ' ' 

''Yes, sir. I didn't get it at first. I did as you told 
me, used the dollar you loaned me to get a bath and a 
shave, and then I went out to hunt for work. I remem- 
bered what you said about your own attitude of mind, 
so I went out sure I would ^et it — and I did. It was n't 
much at first, just driving a laundry-wagon, but I kept 
on working and trying — and at last I got this place. 
Here 's the dollar, sir, and the book. Thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. I read the little book through 
over and over, it meant new life to me." 

*' Thank GtodI" Livingston said with emotion. Then, 

/ 
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**Keep the book and read it still, you will always find 
something in it to help you. I '11 take the dollar and 
pass it along. Perhaps it may give some other poor 
chap a start.'' 

Before they parted for the night, Vera went and stood 
before Livingston, laying her hands on his shoulders. 

"Do you remember, Syd," she said, ''that I said to 
you once that I was sure that I believed in something — 
not in your Gk)d, nor in mother's God — ^but in something 
I felt in here," she pressed her hands to her breast. 
**Well, all these years it has been the same. Somehow 
I could never believe in a God who sits up on a throne 
far off to be worshiped by his people. I have always 
believed that there was something — ^the great First 
Cause, the Motive Power of the Universe — some great, 
overlying, underlying power. I have just discovered 
to-night that that power — ^is Qod. But I know, Syd, 
that even now it is not your God. You are a mystic by 
temperament, I am a scientist. But this I have found 
out recently — ^to-night — ^that God is universal. God is a 
perfect symbol for every mind. You must reach that 
great universal Father by one road ; I, by another. You 
have traveled to Him by the road of the mystic, I have 
found Him after great struggles by the comparisons, 
analyzation and conclusions of the scientist. And oh, 
Syd, I know that the time is coming when those two 
Toads will travel together. When the scientist will work 
out on the plane of the objective those great truths to 
which the mystic points the way." 

Livingston listened with tears standing in his eyes. 

*'I can 't tell you — I can 't speak — ^there are no words 
in which I could express what this means to me. Vera. 
All these years I have hoped and prayed that you 
might find Him. It is a happiness that nothing else in 
the world can give, a comfort and support to which 
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nothing else can be likened. I always felt that in a great, 
noble soul like yours " 

Vera uttered a sudden low cry. 

''Oh no, no, no, do n't say that ! My soul is not noble. 
It is little, and mean, and selfish. But the story of 
that man to-night has taught me a lesson. He believed — 
and God gave him strength to overcome. And if I be- 
lieve and try, as he tried, God may help me to overcome — 
and do the right, fair, noble thing, even — even if it does 
hurt cruelly." 

She looked at him a moment, her face quivering, then, 
covering it with her hands, she burst into a passion of 
weeping and rushed from the room. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

FOR long after she had left him Livingston stood 
motionless, his joy shot through with sharp human 
pain. 

He was an evangelist, and he rejoiced in her awak- 
ening to God. But he was a man — ^and he loved her 
utterly. 

With a sigh he crossed the room and sat down at his 
desk. 

How long he had kept her from her happiness I How 
long he had been nothing but a drag, a drain and a 
misery to her ! 

Loyal and faithful as she was, she was making a hard 
struggle to do her duty by him; but he could see how 
she was suffering under it ! 

His mind, cleared of all dogmatic accretions, saw 
clearly now. What right had he to hold her to him? 
What right had the Church, the State, or any ceremony 
to rivet a woman to a man she did not love ! 

The Church could not marry — it could only give its 
sanction to marriage ; the law could not marry — it could 
but legalize an act entered into by two people by their 
own free will and the consent of God. Only God could 
marry; only God could unite the lives of two who had 
been separate units. And he saw clearly now that if 
Gk)d does not so unite those lives, they are not united, 
there is no marriage between them. 

He saw it all now, the sophistry of it ! It had been a 
mistake — a bitter, horrible mistake. He felt that he 
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should have been wise enough to have protected her from 
the folly of it. 

He realized now that marriage was a mating of souls, 
not bodies. Any ceremony that should free those souls 
from an unholy bondage was right. There was a Higher 
Law. 

His mind paused there, and a shudder of pain passed 
through him. Then relentlessly he forced his thoughts 
on to their conclusion. She loved another man — ^had 
loved him for years. She was young, it was natural that 
she should pine for her freedom and her mate. She 
should have it. He was a priest no longer, he was a man 
— and she should have her freedom ! 

The cold gray of dawn was paling the sky when he 
rose from his chair and sought his bed, moving heavily, 
like a man in whom the spring of youth had been broken. 

A few days later Elenore Akers came. 

Livingston was at the station to meet her, and Vera 
greeted her cordially, but Elenore saw at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

She had never seen Livingston look so well physically, 
but her clear vision penetrated through the cheerful ex- 
terior and sensed the soreness of his heart. In Vera, too, 
she saw a change. She was quiet and restrained, deeply 
thoughtful and serious, but the delicately attuned senses 
of the older woman saw that she was in an exalted state, 
evidently nerving herself to some settled purpose. 

There was in the atmosphere of the home, an electric 
tension, as of things going on under the surface; and 
though they all tried to disregard it, they all felt it 
keenly. 

To Livingston nothing could have been more welcome 
than the arrival of Elenore Akers just now. He felt 
that he needed her advice and sympathy sorely, and 
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every time he looked at, or spoke to her, his welcome 
shone in his eyes. 

Vera saw this and drew her own conclusions. 

A few days after Elenore's arrival, while the three 
were at breakfast, the telephone rang, and Vera was 
called to see a patient in a distant quarter of the city. 

**I 'm afraid I 11 have to leave you people to finish 
your breakfast alone,'' she said hurriedly. ''This call is 
urgent. It is a confinement case. I hope you will excuse 
me, Blenore, a doctor's hours, you know! I may be 
late. No telling when I will get back. Just make your- 
self at home, and don't mind me. I daresay Sydney 
will entertain you." 

She could not resist this little stab of bitterness; but 
the bathed arrow did not find a mark. She turned away 
quickly, and a moment later they heard her step in the 
hall and the street door bang behind her. 

A sigh forced itself from Livingston's lips. 

"What is it, Sydney!" asked Mrs. Akers gently. "I 
know there is trouble in the air. I have felt it ever since 
I have been here. Is it something that you care to 
teUme?" 

''Yes," his voice was husky but eager. **I want to 
tell you. I want your advice and help. I don't want 
to make any more mistakes, I want to do this thing 
right. She has suffered enough already." Then, rising 
from the table, "Come to the study, it is a long story, 
and we will not be interrupted there." 

When they were seated in the study, the bonds of 
self-control gave way, and he poured out the whole heart- 
breaking complication in a torrent of headlong words. 

Vera, meanwhile, far up in Harlem, was putting in a 
hard day; one of those long days of stress and agony 
that only a woman who has passed through the ordeal 
herself can understand. 
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It was late in the evening before she could leave her 
patient, and she was weary to the point of exhaustion. 
It had been raining all day, and the rain fell in torrents 
as she started home. She had no umbrella, and arrived 
at the apartment cold, tired, wet to the skin, dispirited 
and disheartened. 

She let herself in quietly with her latch-key, and was 
crossing the hall to hang her dripping coat on the rack, 
when she stopped abruptly and stood still. 

The door of the living-room on the other side of the 
hall stood open, and within, at opposite sides of the table, 
sat Livingston and Mrs. Akers. 

A cheery little fire was snapping in the grate, the 
soft glow of the amber shade cast a warm light over the 
room, and the man in slippers and dressing-gown in 
the big easy chair with a newspaper on his knee, and 
the woman in the low rocker swaying gently with a bit 
of embroidery in her hands, made a pleasant domestic 
picture. 

Now and then the man read some fragment from the 
newspaper aloud, sometimes put it aside to make some 
comment upon it, and once or twice they both laughed 
aloud. 

It was a cozy scene, home-like and comfortable; and 
the heart of the woman outside contracted with a sharp 
spasm of pain. 

That was as it should be, she thought. She did not 
belong there. She had never belonged in his life. She 
was only holding that place in name which should belong 
to this other woman ! 

Instantly her decision was made. 

She would tell Sydney to-morrow. Then she would 
go away and leave them together. 

Where should she go ? 

She thought of Mynell and a lump rose in her throat. 
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He had loved her ! Why had she been so foolish as to 
send him from her! She was so lonely — so lonely! She 
knew now that what she had felt for him was not the 
highest love, yet it was love — and what was life without 
it» 

With a cold weight at her heart she put the thought 
away. A lightning flash of consciousness rent the veil 
from her eyes and she knew — ^knew that such a love was 
impossible to her now. 

With a shuddering sigh she turned from the picture 
within. 

She had thought to go in and talk awhile, to have 
some supper and a cup of hot tea, and forget in cheerful 
conversation some of the strain and tragedy of the day. 
But now she slipped by the door and into her own room, 
and throwing off her damp clothes got into bed and 
turned out the light. That was all she wanted now. 
She craved for nothing but to lie still in the dark, with 
her face to the wall — and think. 

When she entered the dining-room the next morning, 
Mrs. Akers and Livingston were at breakfast. Behind 
the coffee-urn, in a dainty pink morning dress, with 
her golden hair piled high on her head, Mrs. Akers 
looked particularly sweet and charming. 

Ignoring the pang that shot through her at the sight 
of another in her place, Vera entered carelessly and 
took her seat at the opposite side of the table. Instantly 
Mrs. Akers sprang from her chair. 

"Come take your own place. Vera,** she cried, **we 
were not expecting you to breakfast." 

'*So I see,'' returned Vera coolly. **0h, keep your 
place, Elenore, don't move, you really become it much 
better than I do." 

** Nonsense," Mrs. Akers laughed, and pushed her into 
her chair. "We thought you had been out late and 
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would perhaps rest this morning,'^ she explained. "What 
time did you get in! It must have been very late. 
Neither Sydney nor I heard you." 

"It was late, and I was tired and wet to the skin, so 
I went straight to bed without disturbing anybody." 

"But you should have had some supper and some- 
thing warm to drink," said Livingston. "It was a 
dreadful night for you to be out. How is Mrs. Mynne t ' * 

"She pulled through, but it was a narrow escape. 
It is awful to see women suffer so." 

He rose abruptly from the table. 

"Will you excuse me, Verat" he said hurriedly, "I 
have an engagement with Mr. Homan at nine-thirty, and 
it is almost that now." 

Vera bent her head without speaking. 

Mr. Roman! Homan was the lawyer whom he con- 
sulted on all the legal business connected with his head- 
quarters. Was this headquarters business — or was 

it The thing that was in her own mind suggested 

a possibility that made her catch her breath sharply. 

Mrs. Akers glanced at her, then down at her plate. 
Vera paid no heed to her. As Livingston reached the 
door, he stopped and looked back, and as she raised her 
eyes she found his wistful gaze fastened upon her. 

"You must go and lie down," he said huskily, "you 
are not well — ^you must not try to work to-day. I hope 
things will soon be easier for you. I will try to make it 
as easy for you as I can." 

She did not know what was in his mind, and not 
knowing, construed his meaning wrongly. 

Could it be that her generous thought was too latet 
That he had already decided T He said that he was going 
to see his lawyer — ^that he wished to make it as easy 
for her as he could I Was it possible that he had taken 
things into his own hands? That he was about to cast 
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her off? The thought was agony to her. She sprang up 
and rushed into her own room, closing the door behind 
her. 

Presently Elenore Akers knocked, then entered. She 
came at once to her and put her arm gently about her. 

"What is the trouble, dearie T* she asked in a sym- 
pathetic murmur. "I know that both you and Sydney 
are unhappy. Can 't you let me help you some way?" 

Vera drew away from her. 

"No,** she said shortly. *'At least not now. After- 
wards you can console Sydney, if you feel so inclined.'* 

Mrs. Akers drew back and looked at her, a sudden 
suspicion flashing through her mind. 

"Veral" she cried. '*It isn't the old trouble, is itt 
You are not going away — ^not going to " 

'*To elope with Warren Mynellt" interrupted Vera, 
coldly sarcastic. *'No, I am not. You may set your 
mind at rest on that score at least." 

' * Then what is it t What is the matter with you t Why 
do you seem so — ^so — '^ she broke down, unable to go 
further. 

Vera went to the window and stood for a long time 
with her back to Elenore, staring down into the street. 

Presently she turned. 

'*I 've made up my mind to leave Sydney — at once — 
that 's all!" she said in a hard voice, standing before 
Mrs. Akers with her hands locked behind her. 

Elenore Akers sprang to her feet. 

*'But why — ^whyt Why don't you waitt Don't 
you know — don't you know that he — ^he " 

*'I know more than you think, perhaps," cut in Vera 
coldly. 

*'No you don't — I am sure you don't know what — 
what he is doing for you! My God, Vera, don't make 
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any more mistakes! What is the matter with yout 
What has happened! '* 

"Nothing has happened — so very much cut of the 
ordinary. Nothing but what was the most natural thing 
in the world — ^under the circumstances. I shouldn't 
think you would be greatly surprised." 

Mrs. Akers remained staring at her. 

''I don't know what you mean, Vera," she said in a 
suppressed tone. *'I have no idea what you are refer- 
ring to. But I beseech you not to misjudge your hus- 
band ! He is the noblest, best man that ever drew the 
breath of life. He is loyalty and fidelity itself. He 
would no more wrong you in word or deed " 

**I do not accuse him of wronging me," broke in Vera 
hotly. ' * I know he would not. But I do n *t want him to 
sacrifice himself and his happiness for me " 

"Sacrifice himself — ^his happiness — ^for yout Child, 
child, what do you meant What foolish thing have you 
got in your head now! Why, don't you know—CBJi 't 
you see " 

"Yes," burst forth Vera, "I do know! I can see! 
And because I see and know how things stand I am 
going to take myself out of the way. I mean to tell him 
so this evening." 

Mrs. Akers threw up her hands with a little gesture 
of despair. "Oh, what a web of cross-purposes! What 
a miserable tangle of misunderstanding is here! Now 
listen. Vera; surely you do not think " 

"No," cried Vera passionately, "I do not think — ^1 
know I You need not try to deceive me, Elenore." 

Mrs. Akers started as if the girl had struck her. Witl 
hands pressed against her breast she stood speechless 
for an instant, while a hot crimson flush rose to her very 
temples. It faded as quickly as it came, leaving her as 
white as a lily. 
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"It I deceive you, Veraf she gasped. **You think 
— o-ihohl^' her voice broke and she covered her face with 
her hands. 

**You are mistaken," she panted, '*you are mistaken! 
I conld not — I would not — I never allowed myself*— oh, 
child, child, don't you know what I have donet Ever 
since I have known that he loved you, I have tried ear- 
nestly, faithfully, and God only knows how sincerely, to 
heal the differences between you and bring you two 
together. I have been the truest friend you have ever 
had. If I have failed " 

**If you have failed it has not been your fault. I 
know that. I do n't blame you, Elenore, I do not blame 
you in the least. If you have failed to bring us together 
it has been my fault — ^all my fault. You could not help 

it that he — ^he " she burst into wild weeping and 

rushed from the room, leaving Elenore Akers standing 
with blanched face and quivering lips, staring after her. 



CHAPTER XLV 

IT was a constrained and silent party that met at the 
dinner table that night. 

Livingston looked haggard and worn, ate nothing, 
and was abstracted and silent. Vera was pale, with 
close-shut lips, and Mrs. Akers's small, delicately fea- 
tured face was as white as a snow-drop, and under the 
big gray eyes were purple rings that had not been 
there before. 

When the silent, miserable meal had come to an end 
and the pretense of eating could be conscientiously 
abandoned, Livingston rose from the table. 

"Will you come to the study for a few moments, 
Verat" he asked, without looking at her. '*I shall not 
keep you long. I want to talk to you on a — ^a matter 
of business." 

Vera made an inaudible reply, and rose to follow him. 
Mrs. Akers went at once to her own room. 

When they entered the study, Livingston pulled for- 
ward his easy chair. 

"Sit down," he said. And she noticed that his voice 
was hoarse and his hands shaking. 

She seated herself in the chair without a word, while 
he took one opposite. She felt faint and weak, her heart 
beating so heavily in her breast that she could scarcely 
breathe. 

For a long moment he sat, his head bent downward, 
fitting his finger-tips together. 

"I have asked you to come here this evening," he 
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began at last, as if he were forcing the words with 
great effort, '' because I want to have a little talk with 
you on a serious matter — ^to us both." 

Vera's heart leaped up and choked her. 

7^ was coming then! It was as she feared 1 He had 
taken the matter in his own hands — ^her generosity was 
too late! 

His next words rather startled her. 

**I have long known," he began, "that you were 
miserable in this life we have been leading together, and 
I have long suspected that your heart was given to an- 
other; but I was never sure until — ^until recently. You 
know when I mean. Since then I have been thinking — 
trying to decide what was best to do." 

** You need not put it on that ground," broke in Vera, 
flushing angrily. ''I am accustomed to having things 
put off on my shoulders, but in this case, which is your 
own affair " 

"My own affair? What do you mean, Verat" Liv- 
ingston looked at her, hurt, wounded, his heart bleed- 
mg. He stifled a sigh as he passed his hand across his 
forehead. 

"It is very painful for me to speak of this," he went 
on, his voice husky and broken, "but it must be done. 
I beseech you do not make it harder for me than is 
necessary. I must get it done as quickly as I can." 

There was a tone of intolerable pain in his voice, and 
he looked so haggard, yet with something so brave 
and gentle in his look, that her heart smote her. 

She bowed her head. " Go on, " she said briefly. 

"As I said," he resumed, "I have been thinking what 
was best to do. You know my feelings about — divorce — 
and how very strong an objection I have had to it. But 
I have changed my mind in regard to that matter some- 
what. I am no longer a clergyman, and " 
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''And personal feelings have a very strong ^ect on 
one's convictions, do they not!" she interrupted cyni- 
cally. 

He looked at her for a moment, as if puzzled to under- 
stand her. 

"I have decided,'' he went on, as if he had not heard 
her, *'to give you the freedom you should have had long 
ago." 

''Give me my freedom!" she flashed, her eyes blazing, 
her cheeks flushing with anger. Even in the bitter pain 
of the moment, he could but notice her beauty, and his 
heart yearned to her. 

"Give me my freedom! I like that I and how about 
yout how about your own freedom? You care nothing 
about that I suppose?" 

"You are perfectly right," he interrupted sadly, "I 
care nothing at all about it. In fact — ^but no matter 
about that now, the less said about my feelings the 
better." 

Vera sprang from her chair and stood before him. The 
thought in her mind was that again, as in their first 
trouble, he was trying to put the onus of a miserable sit- 
uation on her shoulders, and the thought made her 
furious. 

"If you think you can get out of it that way you 
are mistaken," she cried, with shaking voice. "I stood 
for that once, and took your blame on my shoulders, 
but I won 't do it again! If you want a divorce " 

"Will you listen to me, Vera!" he stopped her sud- 
denly, with the new tone of command that had become 
his so recently. 

Something in his presence silenced her. She returned 
to her chair, and again said, "Go on." 

"We will omit discussions as to my past conduct, if 
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you please/' he said quietly. ''I see no possible con- 
nection between it and this matter. ' ' 

After a moment's pause, as if he were obliged to pause 
to command himself, he resumed: ''I have been to see 
my attorney, Mr. Homan, to-day, to consult him as to 
what course it is best for you to pursue. ' ' 

**Best for me to pursue!" 

''Yes, you surely do not think that I could take the 
initiative?" 

*'But it is you who " 

''Listen, Vera. I could not — even if I would — sue 
you for divorce. But you can sue me— on the ground 
of failure to support. God knows it 's true enough. You 
cannot get a decree on that ground in New York, but 
I have ascertained that you can do so in Connecticut. 
You could establish a residence there. It need not inter- 
fere with your business — I have been thinking about 
that — ^you could establish yourself in some place just 
across the state line, and commute. It — ^it would n^t 
require long; in a little time it would all be over. Then 
you could — ^you would be free to — to marry whom you 
pleased." 

She had listened, as he went on, sheer astonishment 
keeping her silent. 

This was no shambling — ^no pretense. The man be- 
fore her was suffering acutely. 

As she sat listening to him it had been forced in upon 
her mind that he was not thinking of himself. In every 
word he said was consideration for her. He spoke and 
looked like a man who, performing a duty resolutely, 
was yet suffering intensely under it. 

"But I don't want — " she began. He raised his hand 
appealingly. 

"Please— don't interrupt me yet. I have been try- 
ing to tell you this for a long time, but I could n'1 
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Cted forgive me — ^I could n^tT' His voice failed him 
and, rising hastily, he strode for a time or two up and 
down the room. Coming back to where she was seated, 
he stood before her. 

**I have known for a long time that you — ^you cared 
for another man. I knew you were unhappy and miser- 
able, but until — ^until — ^recently I could never give up 
hope. I thought perhaps we might — ^but there, I will 
not speak of it! I know you were true and loyal, I 
know you tried hard to do your duty by me, but — ^you 
could n't help it. It was n't your fault. I want you to 
be happy. Vera. I hope you will always remember that 
— ^that I wanted you to be happy, and I never blamed 
you. ' ' 

*' Blame met But what about yourself, Sydney? Of 
course, I don't blame you either, but " 

'*Yes, dear, yes, I was to blame. I was sorely at 
fault. I should not have been so stiff-necked. I should 
have remembered your youth, your vitality, your natural 
longing for life and pleasure. I was not the man for 
you — my life was not the life for you — I ought to have 
known this and set you free sooner. But I was blind, 
prejudiced ' ' 

"Until love opened your eyes," she said caustically. 

He looked down at her, his face twitching. 

"Yes," he answered unsteadily, "you are right. It 
was love that opened my eyes. A broader, deeper, truer, 
more unselfii^ love than any I had ever known." 

He paused, as if unable for the moment to speak 
further. Vera looked up at him, at the face that, sad as 
it was, was yet tender and brave, and a pang like nothing 
she had ever known before shot through her heart. A 
bitter sense of loss came over her. For an instant furi- 
ous jealou£Qr i)ossessed her. That love should have been 
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hers ! Then came the despairing realization that it was 
too late now — ^forever and forever too late. 

**You must know, at least, that I have always loved 
yon'^ — ^the words brought her back with a great shock — 
"even though I was selfish and inconsiderate and have 
spoiled your life. But as I have grown, as the light of 
a greater truth and a broader understanding have been 
let into my life, my love for you has changed and grown, 
until, seeing you suffering, I knew '' 

**Wait — ^stopl" she had struggled to her feet and 
stood panting before him with hands close locked against 
her breast. 

'*I don't understand! You say you love me — ^that 
your love for me has grown — ^your love for me " 

''For you — ^who else could it be, dear heart?" he an- 
swered with infinite sadness. ''There never has been — 
there never could be but one love in all this world for 
me. But we must not speak of that now " 

"Oh, but we must — ^we mustl'^ she cried. "I do not 
understand — ^how could that be — ^when Elenore " 

*^Elenoret** he almost shouted the words. For an in- 
stant he stood as if petrified, staring at her, then caught 
her in his arms. 

"Vera! My God! Vera! Can it bet Is it possible — 
did you think that I cared for Elenore?" 

"I was sure you did. I have been sure for a long 
time that you loved her," she sobbed. 

"I did love her — ^I do — God bless her, as a sister, as 
a dear, dear friend, almost as a mother, if she were 
old enough! But you — ^you thought " 

"Yes. Yes, Sy<iiey. And I was going away, so that 
you could divorce me and marry her." 

"So I could marry Elenore? Great God! I never 
dreamed of such a thing ! And you — ^you cared t ' ' 
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Vera drooped her face so that he could see only the 
top of her shining brown head. 

"Yes,'' she whispered tremulously, **I cared." 

"But," gasped Livingston, "I ^thought — ^I always 
thought you loved Mynell!" 

"I did once— or thought I did. But I, too, have 
grown, Sydney, and when I saw him again I knew 
that I did not love him, — ^that I had never really loved 
him; that in all the world there was but one man for me 
— and that through my own mad wilfulness I had lost 
him!" 

"Ah, but dear love, dear love, you had not lost him!" 
cried Livingston. ' ' You could not lose him. For to him, 
too, there was but one — one in all the world! Ah love, 
dear love, is it true! Will you come back to met Will 
you love met Will you be my wife again t" 

She raised the golden eyes to his face and laid her head 
upon his breast. 

"I will come back to you again, Sydney, and be your 
wife again; but more than your wife, your comrade, 
your companion, your best friend." 

For a time they stood mute, their happiness too great 
for any words. Then she drew herself from his arms 
and looked up into his face. 

"This is our true marriage, Sydney," die said very 
softly. * ' This is the thing that marriage should always 
mean. Not only the union of lives, but the union of 
souls. We almost lost that, Sydney, as so many thou- 
sands and thousands of people lose it. But God be 
praised, that through sorrow and trouble and doubt we 
found each other at last." 

She raised her face to his, and he drew her close and 
kissed her. 

Long they stood, locked in that close embrace, purging 
their souls of the long years of suffering and misunder- 
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standing ; standing, as the first man and woman stood, on 
the brink of a new world. 

A new world I Into which they gazed, cheek to cheek, 
wide-eyed and hushed at the glory which its gates opened 
Before them. 

Here they saw the man and woman, equal, working 
side by side, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart ; lovers, 
yet more than lovers — comrades, companions, true 
friends, with a love between them based on respect, 
honor, understanding, knowledge and reverence; their 
lives filled with useful work, helping humanity, the 
world, and each other. Bach independent of the other, 
yet dependent upon each other for the sweetest gift that 
life can give. And the meaning of what God meant by 
marriage was strong upon them. 

**This is indeed our real marriage. Vera," said Liv- 
ingston. *'The union of religion and love, the two 
elements that are strongest in life and all the power 
there is; this is the true sacrament of marriage." 

Lost in themselves and each other neither heard the 
opening of the door, neither saw the figure that paused 
on the threshold, the face that looked in, a face that 
grew white as it gazed, until it was like a pale flower 
in the dusk. Neither saw, or ever knew, of the look of 
hopeless grief that swept like a flame across it for a 
moment, then passed, leaving behind it an expression of 
lofty and serene peace. Neither saw the light that 
shone in the eyes, the hands that were stretched out to 
them in benediction, the lips that breathed a soundless 
prayer, as softly and silently Elenore Akers closed the 
door and passed out into the night 

THE END 
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